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ESSAYS 

IN     VERSE     AND     PROSE. 


OF     LIBERTY. 

TH  E  Ubertyof  a  people  confifts  in  being  governed 
by  laws  which  they  have  made  themfelves,  under 
whatfocver  form  it  be  of  government :  the  liberty  of 
a  private  man,  in  being  mafler  of  his  own  time  and 
aftions,  as  far  as  may  confift  with  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  his  cotmtrey.  Of  this  latter  only  we  are  here  to 
difcourfe,  and  to  enquire  what  eflatc  of  life  does  bed 
feat  us  in  the  polTeflion  of  it.  This  liberty  of  our  own 
actions,  is  fuch  a  fundamental  privilege  of  human 
nature,  that  God  himfelf,  notwithftanding  all  his  in- 
finite power  and  right  over  us,  permits  us  to  enjoy  it, 
and  that  too  after  a  forfeiture  made  by  the  rebellion  of 
Adam.  He  takes  fo  much  care  for  the  intire  preferva- 
tion  of  it  to  us,  that  he  fufFcrs  neither  his  providence 
nor  eternal  decree  to  break  or  infringe  it.  Now  for  our 
time,  the  fame  God,  to  whom  we  are  but  tenants-at- 
will  for  the  whole,  requires  but  the  feventh  part  to  be 
B  2  paid 
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paid  to  him,  as  a  fmall  quit-rent,  in  acknowledgement 
of  his  title.  It  is  man  only  that  has  the  impudence  to 
demand  our  whole  time,  though  he  never  gave  it,  nor 
can  reftore  it,  nor  is  able  to  pay  any  confidexable  va- 
lue for  the  leaft  part  of  it.  This  birth-right  of  man- 
kind above  all  other  creatures,  fome  are  forced  by 
hunger  to  fell,  like  Efau,  for  bread  and  broth:  but 
the  greatefl:  part  of  men  make  fuch  a  bargain  for  the 
delivery-up  of  themfelves,  asThamar  did  with  Judah; 
infcead  of  a  kid,  the  neceffary  provifions  for  human 
life,  they  are  contented  to  do  it  for  rings  and  bracer 
lets.  The  great  dealers  in  this  world  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  ambitious,  the  covetous,  and  the  vo- 
luptuous ;  and  that  all  thefe  men  fell  themfelves  to  be 
Haves,  though  to  the  vulgar  it  may  feem  a  Stoical  pa- 
radox, will  appear  to  the  wife  fo  plain  and  obvious, 
that  they  will  fcarce  think  it  deferves  the  labour  of  ar- 
gumentation. 

Let  us  firll  confider  the  ambitious ;  and  thofe,  both 
in  their  progrefs  to  greatnefs,  and  after  the  attaming 
of  it.  There  is  nothing  truer  than  what  Salluft  * 
fays,  "  Dominationis  in  alios  fervitium  fuum  merce- 
*' dem  dant;"  they  are  content  to  pay  fo  great  a 
price  as  their  own  fervitude,  to  purchafe  the  domina- 
tion over  others.  The  firft  thing  they  mull  refolve  to 
facrifice,  is  their  whole  time ;  they  mull  never  Hop, 
nor  ever  turn  afide,  whilll  they  are  in  the  race  of  glory, 
r.o  not  like  Atalanta  for  golden  apples.     Neither  in- 

•  Fragm.  ed.  Maittairc,  p.  u6. 
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deed  can  a  man  flop  himfclf  if  he  would,  when  he  is 
in  this  career : 

Fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas  *. 

Pray,  let  us  but  confider  a  little,  what  mean,  fervils 
things  men  do  for  this  imaginary  food.  We  cannot 
fetch  a  greater  example  of  it,  than  from  the  chief  men 
of  that  nation  which  boafted  moft  of  liberty.  To 
what  pitiful  bafenefs  did  the  nobleft  Romans  fubmit 
themfelves,  for  the  obtaining  of  a  prstorfhip,  or  the 
confular  dignity  !  They  put  on  the  habit  of  fup- 
pliants,  and  ran  about  on  foot,  and  in  dirt,  through 
all  the  tribes,  to  beg  voices;  they  flattered  the  poorefl 
artifans ;  and  carried  a  nomenclator  with  them,  to 
whifper  in  their  ear  every  man's  name,  left  they  fhould 
miflake  it  in  their  falutations ;  they  fliook  the  hand, 
and  kifled  the  cheek,  of  eveiy  popular  tradefman';  they 
flood  all  day  at  every  market  in  the  public  place:j,  to 
fhew  and  ingratiate  them.felves  to  the  rout;  they  em- 
ployed all  their  friends  to  folicit  for  them ;  they  kept 
open  tables  in  every  flreet;  they  diftributed  wine,  and 
bread,  and  money,  even  to  the  vilell  of  the  people. 
•'  En  Romanus  rerum  dominos  f  1"  Behold  the 
m afters  of  the  world  begging  from  door  to  door  ! 
This  particular  humble  way  of  greatnefs  is  now  out  of 
fafhion;  but  yet  every  ambitious  perfon  is  Hill  in  foms 
fort  a  Roman  candidate.     He  muft  feafl  and  bribe, 

*  Virg.  Gcorg.  I.   514.       f  Vlr^.  ^En.  i.  iSz. 
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and  attend  and  flatter,  and  adore  many  beafts,  though 
not  the  beaft  with  many  heads.  Catiline,  who  was  fo 
proud  that  he  could  not  content  himfelf  with  a  lefs 
power  than  Sylla's,  was  yet  fo  humble,  for  the  attaining 
of  it,  as  to  make  himfelf  tlie  moft  contemptible  of  all 
fer\'ants  ;  to  be  a  public  bawd,  to  provide  whores,  and 
fomething  worfe,  for  all  the  young  gentlemen  of 
Rome,  whofe  hot  lufts  and  courages,  and  heads,  he 
thought  he  might  make  ufe  of.  And,  fmce  I  happen 
here  to  propofe  Catiline  for  my  inftance  (though  there 
be  thoufand  of  examples  for  the  fame  thing),  give  me 
leave  to  tranfcribe  the  charafter  which  Cicero  *  gives 
of  this  noble  flave,  becaufe  it  is  a  general  defcription 
of  all  ambitious  men,  and  which  Machiavel  perhaps 
would  fay  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  their  life  and  ac- 
tions : 

"  This  man  (fays  he,  as  moft  of  you  may  well  re- 
member) had  many  artificial  touches  and  ftrokes,  that 
looked  like  the  beauty  of  great  \artues ;  his  inrimate 
converfation  was  with  the  worft  of  men,  and  yet  he 
feemed  to  be  an  admirer  and. lover  of  the  beft;  he  was 
fumilhed  with  all  the  nets  of  luft  and  luxury,  and  yet 
wanted  not  the  arms  of  labour  and  induftry :  neitlier 
do  I  believe  that  there  was  ever  any  monftcr  of  nature, 
compofed  out  of  fo  many  different  and  difagreeing  parts. 
V\'ho  more  acceptable,  fometimes,  to  the  moft  ho- 
nourable perfons;  who  more  a  favourite  to  the  moft 
infamous  r  who,  fometimes,  appeared  a  braver  cham- 

*  Orat.  pro  .M.  Csllo.    ■ 
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pion;  who,  at  other  times,  a  bolder  enemy  to  his 
countrey  ?  who  more  diflblute  in  his  pleafures ;  who 
more  patient  in  his  toils  ?  who  more  rapacious  in  rob- 
bing ;  who  more  profufe  in  giving  ?  Above  all  things, 
this  was  remarkable  and  admirable  in  him,  the  arts 
he  had  to  acquire  the  good  opinion  and  kindnefs  of  all 
forts  of  men,  to  retain  it  with  great  complaifance,  to 
communicate  all  things  to  them,  to  watch  and  ferve 
all  the  occafions  of  their  fortune,  both  with  his  money, 
and  his  intereft,  and  his  induftry ;  and,  if  need  were, 
not  by  fticking  at  any  vvickednefs  whatfoever  that 
might  be  ufeful  to  them,  to  bend  and  turn  about  his 
own  nature  and  laveer  with  every  wind ;  to  live  fe- 
verely  with  the  melancholy,  merrily  with  the  pleafant, 
gravely  with  the  aged,  wantonly  with  the  young,  def- 
perately  with  the  bold,  and  debauchedly  with  the  lux- 
urious:  with  this  variety  and  multiplicity  of  his  nature 
—as  he  had  made  a  colleflion  of  friendfliips  with  all 
the  moll  wicked  and  reftlefs  of  all  nations ;  fo,  by  the 
artificial  fimulation  of  fome  virtues,  he  made  a  Ihift  to 
enfnare  fome  honeft  and  eminent  perfons  into  his  fami- 
liarity. Neither  could  fo  vaft  a  defign  as  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  this  empire  have  been  undertaken  by  him,  if  the 
immanity  of  fo  many  vices  had  not  been  covered  and 
difguifed  by  the  appearances  of  fome  excellent  qua- 
lities." 

I   fee,  methinks,  the   charaftcr  of  an  Anti-Paul, 

"  who  became  all  things  to  all  men,"  that  he  might 

deftroy  all;  who  only  wanted  the  affiftance  of  fortune, 

to  have  been  as  great  as   hib  friend  Cxfar  was  a  little 

B  4  after 
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after  him.  And  the  ways  of  Ca:far  to  compafs  the 
fame  ends  (I  mean  till  the  civil  war,  which  was  but 
another  manner  of  fetting  his  countrey  on  fire)  were 
not  unlike  thefe,  though  he  ufed  afterward  his  unjuft 
dominion  with  mare  moderation  than  I  think  the 
other  would  have  done.^  Salluft  therefore,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  them  both,  and  with  many  fuch- 
like  gentlemen  of  his  time,,  fays  *,  "  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  ambition,  to  make  men  lyars  and  cheaters ; 
to  hide  the  truth  in  their  breaits,.  and  (hew,  like  jug- 
glers, another  tiling  in  their  mouths :  to  cut  all  friend- 
Ihips  and  enmities  to  the  meafure  of  their  own  intereftj 
and  to  make  a  good  countenance  without  the  help  of  a 
good  will."  And  can  tliere  be  freedom  with  this  per- 
petual conflraint  ?  what  is  it  but  a  kind  of  rack» 
that  forces  men  to  fay  what  they  have  no  mind 
to? 

I  have  wondered  at  the  extravagant  and  barbarous 
fb-atagem  of  Zopirus,  and  more  at  the  praifes  which  I 
find  of  fo  deformed  an  adlion;  who,  though  he  was  one 
of  the  feven  grandses  of  Perfia,  and  the  fon  of  Mega^ 
bifes,  who  had  freed  before  his  countrey  from  an  ig- 
noble fervitude,  flit  his  own  nofe  and  lips,  cut  off  his 
own  ears,  fcourged  and  wounded  his  whole  body, 
that  he  might,  under  pretence  of  having  been  mangled 
fo  inhumanly  by  Darius,  be  received  into  Babylon 
(then  befieged  by  the  Ferfians),  and  get  into,  the  com- 
mand of  it  by  tire  recommendation  of  fo  cruel  a  fuffer- 

*  DeBell.  Catil.  ex. 
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ance,  and  their  hopes  of  his  endeavouring  to  revenge 
it.  It  is  great  pity  the  Babylonians  fufpefted  not  his 
falfehood,  that  they  might  have  cut  off  his  hands  too, 
and  whipt  him  back  again.  But  the  defign  fucceeded ; 
he  betrayed  the  city,  and  was  made  governor  of  it. 
What  brutifh  mafter  ever  punifhed  his  offending  flave 
v\ith  fo  little  mercy,  as  ambition  did  this  Zopirus  ? 
and  yet  how  many  are  there,  in  all  nations,  who  imi- 
tate him,  in  fome  degree,  for  a  lefs  reward ;  who, 
though  they  endure  not  fo  much  corporal  pain  for  a 
fmall  preferment  or  fome  honour  (as  they  call  it),  yet 
ftick  not  to  commit  adtions,  by  which  they  are  more 
fhamefully  and  more  laftingly  ftigmatized  !  But  you 
may  fay,  though  thefe  be  the  moft  ordinary  and  open 
ways  to  greatnefs,  yet  there  are  narrow,  thorny,  and 
litde -trodden  paths  too,  through  which  fome  men  find, 
a  paflage  by  virtuous  induftry.  I  grant,  fometimes 
they  may ;  but  then,  that  indullry  muft  be  fuch, 
as  cannot  confift  with  liberty,  though  it  may  with 
honefty. 

Thou  art  careful,  frugal,  pairiful ;  we  commend  3 
fervant  fo,  but  not  a  friend. 

Well  then,  we  muft  acknowledge  the  toil  and 
drudgery  which  we  are  forced  to  endure  in  this  afcent » 
but  we  are  epicures  and  lords  when  once  we  are  gotten 
up  into  the  high  places.  Tliis  is  but  a  fhort  appren- 
ticeship, after  which  we  are  made  free  of  a  royal  com- 
pany- If  we  fall  in  love  with  any  beauteous  womap, 
we  muft  be  content  that  they  (hould  be  our  miftrcfles 
3  whilft 
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whilft  we  woo  them ;  as  foon  as  we  are  wedded  and 
enjoy,  it  is  we  fhall  be  the  mafters. 

I  am  willing  to  ftick  to  this  fimllitude  in  the  cafe 
of  greatnefs :  we  enter  into  the  bonds  of  it,  like  thofe 
of  matrimony;  we  are  bewitched  with  the  outward 
and  painted  beauty,  and  take  it  for  better  or  worfe, 
before  we  know  its  true  nature  and  interior  inconveni- 
ences. A  great  fortune  (fays  Seneca)  is  a  great  fervi- 
tude;  but  many  are  of  .that  opinion  which  Brutus  im- 
putes (I  hope,  untruly*)  even  to  that  patron  of  liberty, 
his  friend  Cicero :  "  We  fear  (fays  he  to  Atticus) 
death,  and  banifhment,  and  poverty,  a  great  deal  too 
much.  Cicero,  I  am  afraid,  thinks  thefe  to  be  the 
worfl  of  evils;  and,  if  he  have  but  feme  perfons,  from 
whom  he  can  obtain  what  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  others 
who  will  flatter  and  worfliip  him,  feems  to  be  well 
enough  contented  with  an  honourable  fervitude,  if  any 
thing  indeed  ought  to  be  called  honourable  in  fo  bafe 
and  contumelious  a  condition."  This  was  fpoken  as 
became  the  bravcll  man  who  was  ever  born  in  the 
braveft  commonwealth.  But  v/ith  us  generally,  no 
condition  pafles  for  fervitude,  that  is  accompanied  with 
great  riches,  with  honours,  and  with  the  fervice  of 
many  inferiors.  This  is  but  a  deception  of  the  fight 
through  a  falfe  medium ;  for  if  a  groom  ferve  a  gentle- 
man in  his  chamber,  that  gentleman  a  lord,  and  that 


*  This  parenthefis  does  honour  to  the  wiitcr's  fenfe,  as  well  as 
candour.    Hurp. 
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lord  a  prince ;  the  groom,  the  gentleman,  and  the  lord, 
are  as  much  fervants  one  as  the  other;  the  circum- 
ftantial  difference  of  the  one's  getting  only  his  bread 
and  wages,  the  fecond  a  plentiful,  and  the  third  a  fu- 
perfluous  eflate,  is  no  more  intrinfical  to  this  matter, 
than  the  difference  between  a  plain,  a  rich,  and  gaudy 
livery.  I  do  not  fay,  that  he  who  fells  his  whole  time 
and  his  ov\ti  will  for  one  hundred  thoufand,  is  not  a 
wifer  merchant  than  he  who  does  it  for  one  hundred 
pounds ;  but  I  will  fwear,  they  are  both  merchants, 
and  that  he  is  happier  than  both,  who  can  live  content- 
edly without  felling  that  eftate  to  which  he  was  born. 
But  this  dependance  upon  fuperlors  is  but  one  chain  of 
the  lovers  of  power : 

Amatorem  trecento 
Plrlthoum  cohibent  catenas  *. 
Let  us  begin  with  him  by  break  of  day :  for  by  that 
time  he  is  befiegied  by  two  or  three  hundred  fuitors; 
and  the  hall  and  antichambers  (all  the  out-works) 
poffefTed  by  the  enemy :  as  foon  as  his  chamber  opens, 
they  are  ready  to  break  into  that,  or  to  corrupt  the 
guards,  for  entrance.  This  is  fo  efTentlal  a  part  of 
greatnefs,  that  whofoever  is  without  it,  looks  like  a 
fallen  favourite,  like  a  perfon  difgraced,  and  condemn- 
ed to  do  what  he  pleafes  all  the  morning.  There  are 
fome  who,  rather  than  want  this,  are  contented  to  have 
their  rooms  filled  up  every  day  with  murmuring  and 
curfmg  creditors,  and  to  charge  bravely  through  a  bo- 

•  Hor.  3  Od.  Iv.  79. 
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dy  of  them  to  get  to  their  coach.  Now  I  would  fairi 
know  which  is  the  worft  dut}',  that  of  any  one  parti- 
cular perfon  who  waits  to  fpeak  with  the  great  man^ 
or  the  great  man's,  who  waits  every  day  to  fpeak  with 
all  company. 

Aliena  negotia  centum 
Per  caput,  &:  circa  faliunt  latus  *  — 

a  hundred  bufinefles  of  other  men  (many  unjuft,  and 
moft  impertinent)  fly  continually  about  his  head  and 
cars,  and  ftrike  him  in  the  face  like  Dorres.  Let  us 
contemplate  him  a  little  at  another  fpecial  fcene  of 
glory,  and  that  is  his  table.  Here  he  feems  to  be  the 
lord  of  all  nature :  the  earth  affords  him  her  bell  me- 
tals for  his  diihes,  her  beft  vegetables  and  animals 
for  his  food;  the  air  and  fea  fupply  him  with  their 
choiceft  birds  and  hfhes ;  and  a  great  many  men,  who 
look  like  mafters,  attend  upon  him ;  and  yet,  when  all 
this  is  done,  even  all  this  is  but  ta^/e  ^'hojle;  it  is 
crowded  with  people  for  whom  he  cares  not,  with  many 
parafites  and  feme  fpies,  with  the  moll:  burdenfome 
fort  of  guells,  the  endeavourers  to  be  witty. 

But  every  body  pays  him  great  refpedt ;  every  body 
commends  his  meat,  that  is,  his  money ;  every  body 
admires  the  exquilite  drefiing  and  ordering  of  it,  that  is, 
his  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  or  his  cook ;  every  body  loves 
his  hofpitality,  that  is,  his  vanity.  But  I  defire  to' 
know  why  the  honeft  inn-keeper,  who  provides  a  pub- 
lic table  for  his  profit,  fhould  be  but  of  a  mean  pro- 

*  Hor.  2  Svit.  ri.  34. 
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feflion ;  and  he,  who  does  it  for  his  honour,  a  munifi- 
cent prince.  You  will  fay,  becaufe  one  fells,  and  the 
other  gives :  nay>  both  fell,  though  for  different  things ; 
the  one  for  plain  money,  the  other  for  I  know  not  wha^ 
jewels,  whofe  value  is  in  culrom  and  in  fancy.  If  then 
his  table  be  made  "  a  fnare"  (as  the  Scripture  *  fpeaks) 
**  to  his  libert)',"  where  can  he  hope  for  freedom  ?  There 
is  always,  and  every  where,  fome  reftraint  upon  him. 
He  is  guarded  with  crowds,  and  ihackled  with  forma^ 
lities.  The  half  hat,  the  whole  hat,  the  half  fmile, 
the  whole  fmile,  the  nod,  the  embrace,  the  pofitive 
parting  \vith  a  little  bow,  the  comparative  at  the  mid-, 
die  of  the  room,  the  fuperlative  at  the  door ;  and,  if 
the  perfon  be  pan  huper  febafius,  there  is  a  hyper- 
fuperiative  ceremony  then  of  conducing  him  to  the 
bottom  of  the  llairs,  or  to  the  very  gate :  as  if  there 
were  fuch  rules  fet  to  thefe  Leviathans,  as  are  to  the  fea, 
*'  Hitherto  Ihalt  thou  go,  and  no  further  f ." 

Perditur  haec  inter  mifero  lux  J, 
Thus  wretchedly  the  precious  day  is  loft. 

How  many  impertinent  letters  and  vifits  muft  he  re- 
ceive, and  fometimes  anfwer  both  too  as  impertinently '. 
He  never  fets  his  foot  beyond  his  threfhold,  unlefs,  like 
a  funeral,  he  have  a  train  to  follow  him ;  as  if,  Iik$ 
the  dead  corpfe,  he  could  not  ftir,  till  the  bearers  were 
all  ready.  "  My  life  (fays  Horace,  fpeaking  to  one 
of  thefe  magnificos)   is  a  great  deal  more  eafy  and 

*   Pf.  Ixix.  22.  f  Job  xxxviii.  ii. 

\  Hor.  2  Sat.  vi.  59. 

commodious 
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commodious  than  thine,  in  that  I  can  go  into  the  mar- 
ket, and  cheapen  what  I  pleafe,  without  being  won- 
dered at;  and  take  my  horfe  and  ride  as  far  as  Taren- 
tum,  without  being  miffed."  It  is  an  unpleafant  con- 
ftraint  to  be  always  under  the  fight  and  obfervation, 
and  cenfure,  of  others ;  as  there  may  be  vanity  in  it,  fo 
methinks  there  fhould  be  vexation,  too,  of  fpirit :  and 
I  wonder  how  princes  can  endure  to  have  two  or  three 
hundred  men  Hand  gazing  upon  them  whilft  they  are 
at  dinner,  and  taking  notice  of  every  bit  they  eat.  No- 
thing feems  greater  and  more  lordly  than  the  multi- 
tude of  domeftic  fervants;  but  even  this  too,  if  weigh- 
ed ferioufly,  is  a  piece  of  fervitude ;  unlefs  you  will  be 
a  fervant  to  them  (as  many  men  are),  the  trouble  and 
care  of  yours  in  the  government  of  them  all,  is  much 
more  than  that  of  every  one  of  them  in  their  obferv- 
ance  of  you.  I  take  the  profefllon  of  a  fchool-mafter 
to  be  one  of  the  moll:  ufeful,  and  which  ought  to  be' 
of  the  moll  honourable  in  a  commonwealth;  yet  cer- 
tainly all  his  fafces  and  tyrannical  authority  over  fo 
many  boys  takes  away  his  own  liberty  more  than 
theirs. 

I  do  but  flightly  touch  upon  all  thefe  particulars  of 
the  flavery  of  greatnefs :  I  fhake  but  a  few  of  their 
outward  chains;  their  anger,  hatred,  jealoufy,  fear, 
envy,  grief,  and  all  the  et  catcra  of  their  paffionj, 
which  arc  the  fecret,  but  conllant,  tyrants  and  torturers 
of  their  life,  I  omit  here,  becaufe,  though  they  be 
fymptoms  moft  frequent  and  violent  in  this  difeafe, 

yet 
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yet  they  are  common  too  in  fome  degree  to  the  epide- 
mical diieafe  of  life  itfelf. 

Bat  the  ambitious  man,  though  he  be  fo  many  ways 
a  Have  fo  toties fer--viis  ! )  yet  he  bears  it  bravely  and 
heroically  ;  he  ftruts  and  looks  big  upon  the  ftage  ;  he 
thinks  himfelf  a  real  prince  in  his  mafking-habit,  and 
deceives  too  all  the  foolilh  part  of  his  fpedlators  :  he  is 
a  flave  in  fatumalibus.  The  covetous  man  is  a  down- 
right fervant,  a  draught-horfe  without  bells  or  feathers  : 
ad  metalla  danmaius,  a  man  condemned  to  work  in 
mines,  which  is  the  loweft  and  hardefl;  condition  of  fer- 
vitude  ;  and,  to  increafe  his  mifery,  a  worker  there  for 
he  knows  not  whom :  "  He  heapeth  up  riches,  and 
"  knows  not  who  fliall  enjoy  them  *  ;"  it  is  only  fure, 
that  he  himfelf  neither  fhail  nor  can  enjoy  them.  He 
is  an  indigent,  needy  flave;  he  will  hardly  allow  him- 
felf cloaths  and  board-wages : 

Unciatim  vix  de  demenfo  fuo, 
Suum  defraudans  geniuni,  comparfit  mifer  f  ; 

He  defrauds  not  only  other  men,  but  his  own  genius ; 
he  cheats  himfelf  for  money.  But  the  fervile  and  mi- 
ferable  condition  of  this  wretch  is  fo  apparent,  that  I 
leave  it,  as  evident  to  e\ery  man's  fight,  as  well  as 
judgment. 

It  feems  a  more  difficult  work  to  prove  that  the  vo- 
luptuous man  too  is  but  a  fervant :  what  can  be  more 
the  life  of  a  freeman,  or,  as  we  fay  ordinarily,  of  a  gcn- 

•  Pf.  xxxix.  6. 

f  Phorm.  Aft  I.  Sc.  i.  ver.  43. 

tleman. 
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tleman,  than  tx)  follow  nothing  but  his  own  pleafurcs  ? 
Why,  I  will  tell  you  who  is  that  true  freeman,  and 
that  true  gentleman ;  not  he  who  blindly  follows  all 
his  pleafures  (the  very  name  oi  folloiver  is  fervile) ; 
but  he  who  rationally  guides  them,  and  is  not  hindered 
by  outward  impediments  in  the  condud  and  enjoyment 
of  them.  If  I  want  fkill  or  force  to  reftrain  the  beafl 
that  I  ride  upon,  though  I  bought  it,  and  call  it  my 
own,  yet,  in  the  truth  of  the  matter,  I  am  at  that  time 
rather  his  man,  than  he  my  horfe.  The  voluptuous 
men  (whom  we  are  fallen  upon)  may  be  divided,  I 
think,  into  the  luftful  and  luxurious,  who  are  both  fer-* 
vants  of  the  belly ;  the  other,  whom  we  fpoke  of  be- 
fore, the  ambitious  and  the  covetous,  were  y.axa  Sji^iay, 
e-vil  ^'ijoild  iea/is;  thefe  are  yarj^s;  a.^yii],Jloi.v  bellies,  as 
our  tranllation  renders  it,  but  the  word  a^y«.i  (which  is 
a  fantaftical  word,  with  two  direftly  oppofite  fignifica- 
tions)  will  bear  as  well  the  tranflation  of  quick  or  di- 
ligent bellies  ;  and  both  interpretations  may  be  applied 
to  thefe  men.  Metrodorus  faid,  "  that  he  had  learnt 
"  ctSrMi  yxT^i  ^a^'h^ia^cii,  to  give  his  belly  juft  thanks 
«'  for  all  his  pleafures."  Tliis,  by  the  calumniators 
of  Epicurus's  philofophy,  was  objedled  as  one  of  the 
moft  fcandalous  of  all  their  fayings ;  which,  according 
to  my  charitable  underftanding,  may  admit  a  very  vir- 
tuous fenfe,  which  is,  that  he  thanked  his  own  belly  for 
that  moderation,  in  the  cuftomary  appetites  of  it,  which 
can  only  give  a  man  liberty  and  happinefs  in  this  world. 
Let  this  fuffice  at  prefent  to  be  fpoken  of  thofe  great 
triumviri  of  the  world  j  the  covetous  man,  who  is  a 

mean 
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mean  vDlain,  like  Lepidus ;  the  ambitious,  who  is  a 
brave  one,  like  Oflavius  ;  and  the  voluptuous,  who  is 
a  loofe  and  debauched  one,  like  Mark  Antony  : 

Quifnam  igitur  liber  ?  Sapiens,  fibique  imperiofus  *  ; 

Not  Oenomaus  f ,  who  commits  himfelf  wholly  to  a 
charioteer,  that  may  break  his  neck ;  but  the  man. 

Who  governs  his  own  courfe  with  fteady  hand ; 
Who  does  himfelf  with  fovereign  power  command ; 
Whom  neither  death  nor  poverty  does  fright ; 
Who  ftands  not  aukwardly  in  his  own  light 
Againft  the  truth ;  who  can,  when  pleafures  knock 
Loud  at  his  door,  keep  firm  the  bolt  and  lock ; 
Who  can,  though  honour  at  his  gate  fhould  flay 
In  all  her  mafking  cloaths,  fend  her  away. 
And  cry.  Be  gone,  I  have  no  mind  to  play. 


\ 


This,  I  confefs,  is  a  freeman :  but  it  may  be  faid,  that 
many  perfons  are  fo  fhackled  by  their  fortune,  that  they 
are  hindered  from  enjoyment  of  that  manumiflion 
which  they  have  obtained  from  virtue.  I  do  both  un- 
derftand,  and  in  part  feel,  the  weight  of  this  objedlon: 
all  I  can  anfwer  to  it  is,  that  we  muft  get  as  much  li- 
berty as  we  can,  we  muft  ufe  our  utmoft  endeavours, 
and,  when  all  that  is  done,  be  contented  with  the- 
length  of  that  line  which  is  allowed  us.  If  you  a(k 
me,  in  what  condition  of  life  I  think  the  moft  allowed ; 
I  Ihould  pitch  upon  that  fort  of  people,  whom  King 

•  Hor.  i  Sat.  vii.  83.  f  Virg.  Ccorg.  iii.  7. 

Vol.  IX.  C  James 
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James  was  wont  to  call  the  happieft  of  our  nation,  th« 
men  placed  in  the  country  by  their  fortune  above  an 
high  conftable,  and  yet  beneath  the  trouble  of  a  juftice 
of  peace;  in  a  moderate  plenty,  without  anyjull  argu- 
ment for  the  defire  of  increafing  it  by  the  care  of  many 
relations ;  and  with  fo  much  knowledge  and  love  of 
piety  and  philofophy  (that  is,  of  the  ftudy  of  God's 
laws,  and  of  his  creatures)  as  may  afford  him  matter 
enough  never  to  be  idle,  though  without  bufmefs ;  and 
never  to  be  melancholy,  though  without  fm  or  va- 
nity. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  tedious  difcourfe  with  a  prayer 
of  mine  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes,  of  which  I  remember 
no  other  part ;  and,  (pour  faire  bonne  bouche)  with 
feme  other  verfes  upon  the  fame  fubjeft : 

"  Magne  Deus,  quod  ad  has  vitas  brevis  attlnet  horas, 
"  Da  mihi,  da  panem  libertatemque,  nee  ultra 
"  Sollicltas  effundo  preces :  fi  quid  datur  ultra, 
"  Acciplam  gratus;  fi  non,  contentus  abibo." 

For  the  few  hours  of  life  allotted  me. 

Give  me  (great  God  !)   but  bread  and  liberty, 

I'll  beg  no  more  :  if  more  thou  'rt  pleas'd  to  give, 

I'll  thankfully  that  overplus  receive  : 

If  beyond  this  no  more  be  freely  fent, 

I'll  thank  for  this,  and  go  away  content. 


M  A  R. 
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Martial,   Lib.  I.  Ep.  Ivi. 

"  Vota  tui  bre\^ter,"  &c. 

WKLL  then.  Sir,  you  fhall  know  how  far  extend 
The  prayers  and  hopes  of  your  poetic  friend. 
He  does  not  palaces  nor  manors  crave. 
Would  Be  no  lord,  but  Icfs  a  lord  would  Have; 
The  ground  he  holds,  if  he  his  own  can  call. 
He  quarrels  not  with  Heaven  becaufe  'tis  fmall: 
Let  gay  and  toilfome  greatnefs  others  pleafe. 
He  loves  of  homely  littlenefs  the  eafe. 
Can  any  man  in  gilded  rooms  attend. 
And  his  dear  hours  in  humble  vifits  fpend. 
When  in  the  frefh  and  beauteous  fields  he  may 
With  various  healthful  pleafures  fill  the  day  ? 
If  there  be  man  (ye  gods !)  I  ought  to  hate, 
Dependance  and  attendance  be  his  fate  ; 
Still  let  him  bufy  be,  and  in  a  crowd. 
And  very  much  a  flave,  and  very  proud : 
Thus  he  pefhaps  powerful  and  rich  may  grow ; 
No  matter,  O  ye  gods  !  that  I  '11  allow : 
But  let  him  peace  and  freedom  never  fee; 
Let  him  not  love  thii  life,  who  loves  not  me ! 


»9 


Martial,  Lib.  IL  Ep.  liil. 

"  Vis  fieri  liber  ?"  &c. 

WOULD  you  be  free  ?  'Tis  your  chief  wifh,  you  fay; 
Come  on ;  I'll  fhew  thee,  friend,  the  certain  way ; 

C    2  If 
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If  to  no  feafts  abroad  thou  lov'ft  to  go, 

While  bounteous  God  does  bread  at  home  beftow ; 

If  thou  the  goodnefs  of  thy  cloaths  doll  prize 

By  thine  own  ufe,  and  not  by  others'  eyes ; 

If  (only  fafe  from  weathers)  thou  canft  dwell 

In  a  fmall  houfe,  but  a  convenient  fliell ; 

If  thou,  without  a  figh,  or  golden  wifh, 

Canft  look  upon  thy  beechen  bowl  and  difli ; 

If  in  thy  mind  fuch  power  and  greatnefs  be. 

The  Perfjan  king 's  a  flave  compar'd  with  thee. 


Martial,  Lib.  II.  Ep.  Ixviii. 

"  Quod  te  nomine  ?"  &c. 

THAT  I  do  you  with  humble  bows  no  more. 
And  danger  of  my  naked  head,  adore  ; 
That  I,  who  "  Lord  and  matter,"  cry'd  erewhile. 
Salute  you,  in  a  new  and  different  ftyle, 
By  your  own  name,  a  fcandal  to  you  now  j 
Think  not  that  I  forget  myfelf  or  you : 
By  lofs  of  all  things,  by  all  others  fought. 
This  freedom,  and  the  freeman's  hat,  is  bought. 
A  lord  and  matter  no  man  wants,  but  he 
Who  o'er  himfelf  has  no  authority  ; 
Who  does  for  honours  and  for  riches  ftrive. 
And  follies,  without  which  lords  cannot  live. 
If  thou  from  fortune  doft  no  fervanc  crave. 
Believe  it,  thou  no  matter  need'ft  to  have. 

ODE. 
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O        D        E. 
UPON      LIBERTY. 

FREEDOM  with  Virtue  takes  her  feat; 
Her  proper  place,  her  only  fcene. 

Is  in  the  golden  mean. 
She  lives  not  with  the  poor  nor  with  the  great. 
The  wings  of  thofe  Neceflity  has  dipt. 

And  they  're  in  Fortune's  bridewell  whipt 

To  the  laborious  taflc  of  bread ; 
Thefe  are  by  various  tyrants  captive  led. 
Now  wild  Ambition  with  imperious  force 
Rides,  reins,  and  fpurs,  them,  like  th'  unruly  horfe ; 

And  fervile  Avarice  yokes  them  now. 

Like  toilfome  oxen,  to  the  plough ; 
And  fometimes  Lull,  like  the  mifguided  light. 
Draws  them  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  night. 
If  any  few  among  the  great  there  be 

From  thefe  infulting  paffions  free. 

Yet  we  ev'n  thofe,  too,  fetter'd  fee 
By  cuftom,  bufmefs,  crowds,  and  formal  decency ; 
And,  wherefoe'er  they  ftay,  and  wherefoe'er  they  go, 

Impertinencies  round  them  flow  : 

Thefe  are  the  fmall  uneafy  things 

Which  about  greatnefs  ftill  are  found. 

And  rather  it  moleft  than  wound  : 

C  3  Like 
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Like  gnats,  which  too  much  heat  of  fummer  brings ; 
But  cares  do  fwarm  there,  too,  and  thofe  have  flings ; 
As,  when  the  honey  does  too  open  lie, 

A  thoufand  wafps  about  it  fly : 
Nor  will  the  mafter  ev'n  to  (hare  admit ; 
The  mafter  ftands  aloof,  and  dares  not  tafte  of  it. 

'Tis  morning  ;  well ;  I  fain  would  yet  fleep  on ; 

You  cannot  now ;  you  muft  be  gone 

To  court,  or  to  the  noify  hall : 
Befides,  the  rooms  without  are  crowded  all ; 

The  ftream  of  bufmefs  does  begin. 
And  a  fpring-tide  of  clients  is  come  in. 
Ah  cruel  guards,  which  this  poor  prifoner  keep ! 

Will  they  not  fuffer  him  to  fleep  ? 
Make  an  efcape  ;  out  at  the  poftern  flee. 
And  get  fome  blefl'ed  hours  of  liberty : 
With  a  few  friends,  and  a  few  diflies,  dine. 

And  much  of  mirth  and  moderate  wine. 
To  thy  bent  mind  fome  relaxation  give. 
And  fteal  one  day  out  of  thy  life  to  live. 
Oh  happy  man  (he  cries)  to  whom  kind  Heaven 

Has  fuch  a  freedom  always  given  ! 
Why,  mighty  madman,  what  Ihould  hinder  thee 

From  being  every  day  as  free  ? 

In  all  the  freeborn  nations  of  the  air. 

Never  did  bird  a  fpirit  fo  mean  and  fordid  bear. 

As  to  exchange  his  native  liberty 

Of  foaring  boldly  up  into  the  fky. 

His  liberty  to  fmg,  to  perch,  or  fly, 

4  When, 
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When,  and  wherever  he  thought  good. 
And  all  his  innocent  pleafures  of  the  wood» 
For  a  mere  plentiful  or  conftant  food. 

Nor  ever  did  ambitious  rage 

Make  him  into  a  painted  cage. 
Or  the  falfe  foreft  of  a  well-hung  room. 

For  honour  and  preferment,  come. 
Now,  bleflings  on  you  all,  ye  heroic  race. 
Who  keep  your  primitive  powers  and  rights  fo  well. 

Though  men  and  angels  fell. 
Of  all  material  lives  the  higheft  place 

To  you  is  juflly  given; 

And  ways  and  walks  the  neareft  heaven. 
Whilft  wretched  we,  yet  vain  and  proud,  think  fit 

To  boaft,  that  we  look  up  to  it. 
Ev'n  to  the  univerfal  tyrant,  Love, 

You  homage  pay  but  once  a  year : 
None  fo  degenerous  and  unbirdly  prove. 

As  his  perpetual  yoke  to  bear; 
None,  but  a  few  unhappy  houlhold  fowl. 

Whom  human  lordlhip  does  control ; 

Who  from  their  birth  corrupted  were 
By  bondage,  and  by  man's  example  here. 

He  's  no  fmall  prince,  who  every  day 

Thus  to  himfelf  can  fay; 
Now  will  I  fleep,  now  eat,  now  fit,  now  walk. 
Now  meditate  alone,  now  with  acquaintance  talk  j 
This  I  will  do,  here  I  will  ftay. 
Or,  if  my  fancy  call  me  away, 

C  4  My 
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My  man  and  I  will  prefently  go  ride 
(For  we,  before,  have  nothing  to  provide. 
Nor,  after,  are  to  render  an  account) 
To  Dover,  Berwick,  or  the  Cornifh  mount. 

If  thou  but  a  fliort  journey  take. 

As  if  thy  laft  thou  wert  to  make, 
Bufmefs  muft  be  difpatch'd,  ere  thou  canft  part. 

Nor  canft  thou  ftir,  unlefs  there  be 

A  hundred  horfe  and  men  to  wait  on  thee. 

And  many  a  mule,  and  many  a  cart  j 

What  an  unwieldy  man  thou  art ! 

The  Rhodian  Coloflus  fo 

A  journey,  too,  might  go. 

Where  honour,  or  where  confcience,  does  not  bind. 

Nor  other  law  fhall  {hackle  me ; 

Slave  to  myfelf  I  will  not  be. 
Nor  Ihall  my  future  aftions  be  coniin'd 

By  my  own  prefent  mind. 
Who  by  refolves  and  vows  engag'd  does  ftand 

For  days,  that  yet  belong  to  Fate, 
Does,  like  an  unthrift,  mortgage  his  eftate. 

Before  it  falls  into  his  hand : 

The  bondman  of  the  cloifter  fo. 
All  that  he  does  receive,  does  always  owe ; 
And  ftiU,  as  time  comes  in,  it  goes  away 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay. 
Unhappy  flave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell. 
Which  his  hours-work,  as  well  as  hours,  decs  tell ! 
Unhappy,  till  the  laft,  the  kind  releafing  kndl. 

If 
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If  life  fiiould  a  well- order 'd  poem  be 

(In  which  he  only  hits  the  white 
Who  joins  true  profit  with  the  beft  delight). 
The  more  heroic  ftrain  let  others  take. 

Mine  the  Pindaric  way  I  '11  make ; 
The  matter  fhall  be  grave,  the  numbers  loofe  and  free. 
It  fhall  not  keep  one  fettled  pace  of  time. 
In  the  fame  tune  it  fhall  not  always  chime. 
Nor  fhall  each  day  juft  to  his  neighbour  rhyme  ; 
A  thoufand  liberties  it  fhall  difpenfe, 
And  yet  fhall  manage  all  without  offence 
Or  to  the  fweetnefs  of  the  found,  or  greatnefs  of  th» 

fenfe ; 
Nor  fhall  it  never  from  one  fubjeft  flart. 

Nor  feek  tranfitions  to  depart. 
Nor  its  fet  way  o'er  fliles  and  bridges  make. 

Nor  thorough  lanes  a  compafs  take. 
As  if  it  fear'd  fome  trefpafs  to  commit. 

When  the  wide  air  's  a  road  for  it. 
So  the  imperial  eagle  does  not  flay 

Till  the  whole  carcafe  he  devour. 

That 's  fallen  into  its  power: 
As  if  his  generous  hunger  underftood 
That  he  can  never  want  plenty  of  food,  "^ 

He  only  fucks  the  tafteful  blood ; 
And  to  frefh  game  flies  chearfully  away ; 
To  kites,  and  meaner  birds,  he  leaves  the  mangled 
prey. 


II.    OF 
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II. 

OF     SOLITUDE. 

"  "VTUNQUAM  minus  folus,  quam  cum  folus.'* 
JL^  is  now  become  a  very  vulgar  faying.  Every 
man,  and  almoft  every  boy,  for  thefe  feventeen  hun- 
dred years,  has  had  it  in  his  mouth.  But  it  was  at 
firft  fpoken  by  the  excellent  Scipio,  who  was  without 
queftion  a  moft  eloquent  and  witty  perfon,  as  well  as 
the  moft  wife,  moft  worthy,  moft  happy,  and  the 
greateft  of  all  mankind.  His  meaning,  no  doubt,  was 
this,  that  he  found  more  fatisfadtion  to  his  mind,  and 
more  improvement  of  it,  by  folitude  than  by  company; 
and,  to  ftiew  that  he  fpoke  not  this  loofely  or  out  of 
vanity,  after  he  had  made  Rome  miftrefs  of  almoft  the 
whole  world,  he  retired  himfelf  from  it  by  a  voluntary 
exile,  and  at  a  private  houfe,  in  the  middle  of  a  wood, 
near  Linternum  *,  paiTed  the  remainder  of  his  glo- 
rious life  no  lefs  glorioully.  This  houfe  Seneca  went 
to  fee  fo  long  after  with  great  veneration ;  and,  among 
other  things,  defcribes  his  baths  to  have  been  of  fo 
mean  a  ftrufture,  that  now,  fays  he,  the  bafeft  of  the 
people  would  defpife  them,  and  cry  out,  "  Poor  Scipio 
underftood  not  how  to  live."  What  an  authority  is 
here  for  the  credit  of  retreat !  and  happy  had  it  been 
for  Hannibal,  if  adverftty  could  have  taught  him  as 
much  wifdom  as  was  learnt  by  Scipio  from  tlie  hlgheft 

*  Seneca  Zpift,  Ixxxvi. 

profperitics. 
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profperiues.  This  would  be  no  wonder,  if  it  were  as 
truly  as  it  is  colourably  and  wittily  faid  by  Monfieur 
de  Montagne,  "  That  ambition  itfelf  might  teach  us 
"  to  love  folitude ;  there  is  nothing  does  lb  much  hate 
*'  to  have  companions."  It  is  true,  it  loves  to  have 
its  elbows  free,  it  detefts  to  have  company  on  either 
fide  J  but  it  delights  above  all  things  in  a  train  behind, 
aye,  and  ulhers  too  before  it.  But  the  greatefl:  part  of 
men  are  fo  far  from  the  opinion  of  that  noble  Roman, 
that  if  they  chance  at  any  time  to  be  without  company, 
they  are  like  a  becalmed  fhip  ;  they  never  move  but  by 
the  wind  of  other  men's  breath,  and  have  no  oars  of 
their  own  to  fleer  withal.  It  is  very  fantaftical  and 
contradictory  in  humap  nature,  that  men  Ihould  love 
themfelves  above  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  yet 
never  endure  to  be  with  themfelves.  When  they  are 
in  love  with  a  miftrefs,  all  other  perfons  are  importu- 
nate and  burthenfome  to  them.  "  Tecum  vivere 
"  amem,  tecum  obeam  lubens,"  they  would  live  and 
die  with  her  alone. 

**  Sic  ego  fecretls  poflum  bene  vivere  fylvis, 
"  Qua  nulla  humano  fit  via  trita  pede. 

"  Tu  mihi  curarura  requies,  tu  nofte  vel  atra 
'<  Lumen,  Si  in  folis  tu  mihi  turba  locis  ♦." 

With  thee  for  ever  I  in  woods  could  reft. 
Where  never  human  foot  the  ground  has  preft. 
Thou  from  all  fhades  the  darknefs  canft  exclude. 
And  from  a  defert  banilh  iblitude. 

*  4  TibuU.  xiJii  9. 

And 
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And  yet  our  dear  felf  is  fo  wearifome  to  us,  that 
we  can  fcarcely  fupport  its  converfation  for  an  hour 
together.  This  is  fuch  an  odd  temper  of  mind,  as 
Catullus  exprefles  towards  one  of  his  miftrefles,  whom 
we  may  fuppofe  to.  have  been  of  a  very  unfociable 
humour  •  : 

**  Odi,  &  amo :  quare  id  faciam  fortafle  requiris. 
"  Nefcio;  fed  fieri  fentio,  &  excrucior." 

I  hate,  and  yet  I  love  tliee  too ; 
How  can  that  be  ?  I  know  not  how; 
Only  that  fo  it  is  I  know ; 
And  feel  with  torment  tliat  'tis  fo. 

It  is  a  deplorable  condition,  this,  and  drives  a  man 
fometimes  to  pitiful  Ihifts,  in  feeking  how  to  avoid 
himfelf. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  neither  he  who  is  a 
fop  in  the  world,  is  a  fit  man  to  be  alone ;  nor  he  who 
has  fet  his  heart  much  upon  the  world,  though  he  have 
never  fo  much  underftanding ;  fo  that  folitude  can  be 
well  fitted,  and  fit  right,  but  upon  a  very  few  perfons. 
They  muft  have  enough  knowledge  of  the  world  to  fee 
the  vanity  of  it,  and  enough  virtue  to  defpife  all  va- 
nit)';  if  tlie  mind  be  pofTefied  with  any  lull  or  paffions, 
a  man  had  better  be  in  a  fair,  than  in  a  wood  alone. 
They  may,  like  petty  thieves,  cheat  us  perhaps,  and 
pick  our  pockets,  in  the  midft  of  company ;  but,  like 
robbers,  they  ufe  to  ftrip  and  bind,  or   murder  us, 

•  De  anio:e  fuo,  Izxxiil. 

when 
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when  they  catch  us  alone.  This  is  but  to  retreat  from 
men,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  devils.  It  is  Hkc 
the  punilhment  of  parricides  among  the  Romans,  to 
be  fowed  into  a  bag,  with  an  ape,  a  dog,  and  a 
ferpent. 

The  firfl:  work  therefore  that  a  man  mull  do,  to 
make  himfelf  capable  of  the  good  of  folitude,  is,  the 
very  eradication  of  all  lulls ;  for  how  is  it  poflible  for 
a  man  to  enjoy  himfelf,  while  his  affedlions  are  tied  to 
things  without  himfelf?  In  the  fecond  place,  he  muft 
learn  the  art  and  get  the  habit  of  thinking ;  for  this 
too,  no  lefs  than  well-fpeaking,  depends  upon  much 
praftice ;  and  cogitation  is  the  thing  which  diflin- 
guifhes  the  folitude  of  a  God  from  a  wild  beall.  Now, 
becaufe  the  foul  of  man  is  not  by  its  own  nature  or 
obfervation  furniflied  with  fufficient  materials  to  work 
upon,  it  is  neceflary  for  it  to  have  continual  recourfs 
to  learning  and  books  for  frefh  fupplies,  fo  that  the 
folitary  life  will  grow  indigent,  and  be  ready  to  llarve, 
without  them ;  but  if  once  we  be  thoroughly  engaged 
in  the  love  of  letters,  inllead  of  being  wearied  with  the 
length  of  any  day,  we  fhall  only  complain  of  the  Ihort- 
nefs  of  our  whole  life. 

*'  O  vita,  ftulto  longa,  fapienti  brevis  *  1" 
O  life,  long  to  the  fool,  fhort  to  the  wife  ! 

The  firfl:  minifter  of  flate  has  not  fo  much  bufin-efs 
in  public,  as  a  wife  man  has  in  private :  if  the  on« 

•  "  O  vita,  mifero  longa,  fellci  brcvls !" 

have 
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have  little  lelfare  to  be  alone,  the  other  has  lefs  leifure 
to  be  in  company ;  the  one  has  but  part  of  the  affairs 
of  one  nation,  the  other  all  the  works  of  God  and 
nature,  under  his  confideration.  There  is  no  faying 
fhocks  me  fo  much  as  that  which  I  hear  very  often, 
•*  That  a  man  does  not  knov/  how  to  pafs  his  time." 
It  would  have  been  but  ill-fpoken  by  Methufalem  in 
the  nine  hundred  fixty-ninth  year  of  his  life  5  fo  far 
it  is  from  us,  who  have  not  time  enough  to  attain  to 
the  utmoft  perfeftion  of  any  part  of  any  fcience,  to 
have  caufe  to  complain  that  we  are  forced  to  be  idle 
for  want  of  work.  But  this,  you  will  fay,  is  work 
only  for  the  learned ;  others  are  not  capable  either  of 
the  employments  or  divertifements  that  arrive  from 
letters.  I  know  they  are  not ;  and  therefore  cannot 
much  recommend  folitude  to  a  man  totally  illiterate. 
But,  if  any  man  be  fo  unlearned,  as  to  want  enter- 
tainment of  the  little  intervals  of  accidental  folitude, 
which  frequently  occur  in  almoft  all  conditions  (ex- 
cept the  very  meaneft  of  the  people,  who  have  bufinefs 
enough  in  the  neceffary  provifions  for  life),  it  is  truly 
a  great  fhame  both  to  his  parents  and  himfelf ;  for 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  any  ingenious  art  will  ftop  up 
ail  thofe  gaps  of  our  time  :  either  mufic,  or  painting, 
or  defigning,  or  chemiftry,  or  hiftory,  or  gardening, 
or  twenty  other  things,  will  do  it  ofefully  and  plea- 
fantly ;  and,  if  he  happen  to  fet  his  affedions  upon 
poetry  (which  I  do  not  advife  him  too  immoderately), 
that  will  over-do  it ;  no  wood  will  be  thick  enough  to 

hide 
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hide  him  from  the  importunities  of  company  or  bufi- 
nefs,  which  would  abftradl  him  from  his  beloved. 

"  —  O  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Haemi 
"  Siftat,  &  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  *  ?" 

Hail,  old  patrlcan  trees,  fo  great  and  good  ! 

Hail,  ye  plebeian  under-wood  ! 

Where  the  poetic  birds  rejoice. 
And  for  their  quiet  nefts  and  plenteous  food 

Pay,  with  their  grateful  voice. 

Hail,  the  poor  Mufes'  richeft  manor-feat ! 
Ye  country-houfes  and  retreat. 
Which  all  the  happy  gods  fo  love. 

That  for  you  oft  they  quit  their  bright  and  great 
Metropolis  above. 

Here  Nature  does  a  houfe  for  me  ere6l. 
Nature,  the  wifeft  architeft. 
Who  thofe  fond  artiils  does  defpife 

That  can  the  fair  and  living  trees  negleft; 
Yet  the  dead  timber  prize. 

Here  let  me,  carelefs  and  unthoughtful  lying. 
Hear  the  foft  winds,  above  me  flying. 
With  all  their  wanton  boughs  difpute. 

And  the  more  tuneful  birds  to  both  replying. 
Nor  be  myfelf,  too,  mute. 

•  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  489. 

A  filver 
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A  filver  ftream  lha]I  roll  his  waters  near. 

Gilt  with  the  fun-beams  here  and  there  j 
On  whofe  enamel'd  bank  I'll  walk. 

And  fee  how  prettily  they  fmile,  and  hear 
How  prettily  they  talk. 

Ah  wretched  and  too  folitary  he. 

Who  loves  not  his  own  company  ! 
He'll  feel  the  weight  oft  many  a  day, 

Unlefs  he  call  in  fm  or  vanity 
To  help  to  bear  't  away. 

Oh  Solitude,  firft  ftate  of  human-kind  ! 

Which  bleft  remain'd,  till  man  did  find 

Ev'n  his  own  helper's  company. 
As  foon  as  two,  alas  !  together  join'd. 

The  ferpent  made  up  three. 

Tho'  God  himfelf,  through  countlefs  ages,  thee 

His  fole  companion  chofe  to  be. 

Thee,  facred  Solitude,  alone. 
Before  the  branchy  head  of  number's  tree 

Sprang  from  the  trunk  of  one. 

Thou  (tho'  men  think  thine  an  unaflive  part) 
Doft  break  and  time  th'  unruly  h^rt. 
Which  elfe  would  know  no  fettled  pace. 

Making  it  move,  well-manag'd  by  thy  art, 
\Vith  fwiftnefs  and  with  grace. 

Thoa 
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Doll,  like  a  burning-glafs,  unite ; 

Doft  multiply  the  feeble  heat. 
And  fortify  the  ftrcngth,  till  thou  doll  bright 

And  noble  fires  beget. 

Whilll  tliis  hard  truth  I  teach,  mcthinks,  I  fee 
The  monfter  London  laucrh  at  me; 
I  Ihould  at  thee  too,  foolifh  city  ! 

If  it  were  fit  to  laugh  at  mifery; 
But  thy  eftate  I  pity. 

Let  but  thy  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go. 
And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  fo, 
_  Even  thou,  who  doll  tliy  millions  boaft, 

A  village  lefs  than  IHington  wilt  grow, 
A  folitude  almoft. 


3"3 
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OF       OBSCURITY. 

"  1\I'^^  "^^'^"  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia  foils; 
1.  ^    «  Nee  vixit  male,  qui  natus  morienfque  fefel- 

God  made  not  picafures  only  for  the  rich; 

Nor  have  thofc  men  without  their  fliare  too  liv'd. 

Who  both  in  life  and  death  the  world  deceiv'd. 

*  Hor.  1  Ep.  xvii,  9. 
Vol.  IX.  D  Thi. 
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This  feems  a  ftrange  fentence,  thus  literally  tranflated, 
and  looks  as  if  it  were  in  vindication  of  the  men  of  bu- 
finefs  (for  who  elfe  can  deceive  the  world?) ;  whereas 
it  is  in  commendation  of  thofe  who  live  and  die  fo  ob- 
fcurely,  that  the  world  takes  no  notice  of  them.  This 
Horace  calls  deceiving  the  world ;  and  in  another  place 
ufes  the  fame  phrafe  *, 

«  — Secretum  iter  &  fallentis  femita  vitae.'* 
The  fecret  trafls  of  the  deceiving  life. 

It  is  very  elegant  in  Latin,  but  our  Englilh  word  will 
hardly  bear  up  to  that  fenfe ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Broom 
tranflates  it  very  well — 

Or  from  a  life,  led,  as  it  were,  by  Health. 

Yet  we  fay  in  our  language,  a  thing  deceives  our  fight, 
when  it  paffes  before  us  unperceived ;  and  we  may  fay 
well  enough,  out  of  the  fame  author  f. 

Sometimes  with  fleep,  fometimes  with  wine,  we  ftrivfe 
The  cares  of  life  and  troubles  to  deceive. 

But  that,  is  not  to  deceive  the  world,  but  to  deceive 
ourfelves,  as  Quintilian  fays  J,  "  vitam  fallere,"  to 
draw  on  Hill,  and  amufe,  and  deceive,  our  life,  till  it 
be  advanced  infenfibly  to  the  fatal  period,  and  fall 
into  that  pit  which  nature  hath  prepared  for  it.  The 
meaning  of  all  this  is  no  more  than  that  moft  vulgar 
laying,  «  Bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit,"  He  has  lived 

*  Hor.  1  Ep.  xvlii.  103.  f  2  Sat.  v»i.  114. 

X  D«dam.  de  Apib. 

2  well. 
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wellj  who  has  lain  well  hidden ;  which,  if  it  be  a  truth, 
the  world  (I  will  fwear)  is  fufficiently  deceived ;  for 
my  part,  I  think  it  is,  and  that  the  pleafantelt  condi- 
tion of  life  is  IK  incognito.  What  a  brave  privilege  is 
it,  to  be  free  from  all  contentions,  from  all  envy- 
ing or  being  envied^  from  receiving  and  from  paying 
all  kind  of  ceremonies  !  It  is,  in  my  mind,  a  very  de- 
lightful pallime,  for  two  good  and  agreeable  friends 
to  travel  up  and  down  together,  in  places  where  they 
are  by  nobody  known,  nor  know  any  body.  It  was 
the  cafe  of  ^neas  and  his  Achates,  when  they  walked 
invifibly  about  the  fields  and  ftreets  of  Carthage.  Ve- 
nus herfelf, 

A  vail  of  thicken'd  air  around  them  call. 

That  none  might  know,  or  fee  them,  as  they  pafs'd  *. 

The  common  ftory  of  Demofthenes'  confeffion,  that  he 
had  taken  great  pleafure  in  hearing  of  a  tanker-woman, 
fay,  as  he  pailed,  "  This  is  that  Demofthenes,"  is 
wonderfully  ridiculous  from  fo  folid  an  orator.  I  my- 
felf  have  often  met  with  that  temptation  to  vanity  (if 
it  were  any) ;  but  am  fo  far  from  finding  it  any  plea- 
fure, that  it  only  makes  me  run  faftcr  from  the  place, 
till  I  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  fight-fhot.  Dcmocritus 
relates,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  he  gloried  in  the 
good-fortune  and  commodity  of  it,  that,  when  he  came 
to  Athens,  nobody  there  did  fo  much  as  take  notice 
of  him ;  and  Epicurus  lived  there  very  well,  that  is, 

•  Virg.  yEn.  i.  415. 

D  2  lay 
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lay  hid  many  years  in  his  gardens,  fo  famous  iince 
that  time,  with  his  friend  Metrodorus:  after  whofe 
death,  making  in  one  of  his  letters  a  kind  comme- 
anoration  of  the  happinefs  which  they  two  had  enjoyed 
together,  he  adds  at  laft,  that  he  thought  it  no  difpa- 
ragement  to  thofe  great  felicities  of  their  life,  that,  in 
the  midft  of  the  moft  talked-of  and  talking  country  in 
the  world,  they  had  lived  fo  long,  not  only  without 
fame,  but  almoft  without  being  heard  of.  And  yet, 
within  a  very  few  years  afterward,  there  were  no  two 
names  of  men  more  known,  or  more  generally  cele- 
brated. If  we  engage  into  a  large  acquaintance  and 
various  familiarities,  we  fet  open  our  gates  to  the  in- 
vaders of  moll  of  our  time :  we  expofe  our  life  to  a 
quotidian  ague  of  frigid  impertinences,  which  would 
make  a  wife  man  tremble  to  think  of  Now,  as  for 
being  known  much  by  fight,  and  pointed  at,  I  cannot 
comprehend  the  honour  tliat  lies  in  that :  whatfoever  it 
be,  every  mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  beft  doftor, 
and  the  hangman  more  than  the  lord  chief  julHce  of  a 
city.  Every  creature  has  it,  both  of  nature  and  art, 
if  it  be  any  ways  extraordinary.  It  was  as  often  faid, 
"  This  is  that  Bucephalus,"  or,  "  This  is  that  Incita- 
tus,"  when  they  were  led  prancing  through  the  ftreets, 
as,  "  This  is  that  Alexander,"  or,  "  This  is  that  Do- 
mitian;"  and  truly,  for  the  latter,  I  take  Incitatus 
to  have  been  a  much  more  honourable  beaft  than  his 
mailer,  and  more  deferving  the  confullhlp,  than  he  t'le 
empire. 

I  love  and  commend  a  true  good-fame,  becaufe  it  h 

the 
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the  {hadow  of  virtue  :  not  that  it  cloth  any  good  to  the 
body  which  it  accompanies,  but  it  is  an  efficacious 
Ihadow,  and,  like  that  of  St.  Peter,  cures  the  difeafes 
of  others.  The  bell  kind  of  glory,  no  doubt,  is  that 
which  is  rcflefled  from  honefty,  fuch  as  was  the  glory 
of  Cato  and  Ariftides ;  but  it  was  harmful  to  them  both, 
and  is  feldom  beneficial  to  any  man,  whilft  he  lives ; 
what  it  is  to  him  after  liis  death,  I  cannot  fa\',  becaufe 
1  love  not  philofophy  merely  notional  and  conjedura!, 
and  no  man  who  has  made  the  experiment  has  been  fo 
kind  as  to  come  back  to  inform  us.  Upon  the  whole 
matter,  I  account  a  perfon  who  has  a  moderate  mind 
and  fortune,  and  lives  in  the  converfation  of  two  or 
three  agreeable  friends,  with  little  commerce  in  the 
world  befides,  who  is  efleemed  well  enough  by  his  few 
neighbours  that  know  him,  and  is  truly  irreproachxible 
by  any  body;  and  fo,  after  a  healthful  quiet  life,  be- 
fore the  great  inconveniencies  of  old-age,  goes  more 
filently  out  of  it  than  he  came  in  (for  1  would  not 
have  him  fo  much  as  cry  in  the  exit)  :  this  innocent 
deceiver  of  the  world,  as  Horace  calls  him,  this  "  muta 
perfona,"  I  take  to  have  been  mere  happy  in  his  part, 
than  the  greateft  aftors  that  fill  the  jlage  with  fhow 
and  noife,  nay,  even  than  Augullus  himfelf,  who  afccd, 
with  his  lafl:  breath,  whether  he  had  not  played  hia 
force  very  well. 


D  3  Seneca, 
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Seneca,  ex  Thyefte,  Ail  II.  Chor, 
"  Stet,  quicumque  volet  potens,"  <S:c. 

Upon  the  flippery  tops  of  human  ftatc. 

The  gUded  pinnacles  of  fate. 
Let  others  proudly  ftand,  and,  for  a  while 

The  giddy  danger  to  beguile. 
With  joy,  and  with  difdain,  look  down  on  all. 

Till  their  heads  turn,  and  down  they  fall. 
Me,  O  ye  gods,  on  earth,  or  elfe  fo  near 

That  I  no  fall  to  earth  may  fear, 
Andj  O  ye  gods,  at  a  good  diftance  feat 

From  the  long  ruins  of  the  great. 
Here,  wrapt  in  th'  arms  of  quiet  let  me  lie ; 

Quiet,  companion  of  obfcurity  ! 
Here  let  my  life  with  as  much  filence  Aide, 

As  time,  that  meafures  it,  does  glide. 
Nor  let  the  breath  of  infamy,  or  fame. 
From  town  to  town  echo  about  my  name. 
JSfor  let  my  homely  death  embroider'd  be 

With  fcutcheon  or  with  elegy. 

An  old  plebeirn  let  me  die, 
Alas  !  all  then  arc  fuch  as  well  as  I. 

To  him,  alas,  to  him.,  I  fear. 
The  face  of  death  will  terrible  appear ; 
Who,  in  his  life  flattering  his  fenlelefs  pride^ 
Py  being  known  to  all  the  world  befide, 
Poes  not  himfelf,  when  he  is  dying,  kndw, 
,Nor  what  he  is;  nor  whither  he  's  to  go. 


IV.    OF 
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IV. 

OF     AGRICULTURE. 

THE  firft  wifti  of  Virgil  (as  you  will  find  anon  by 
his  verfes)  was  to  be  a  good  philofopher;  the  fe- 
cond,  a  good  hufbandman:  and  God  (whom  he  feemed 
to  underftand  better  than  moft  of  the  moll  learned  hea- 
thens) dealt  with  him,  juft  as  he  did  with  Solomon;  be- 
caufe  he  prayed  for  wifdom  in  the  firft  place,  he  added 
all  things  elfe,  which  were  fubordinately  to  be  defired. 
He  made  him  one  of  the  befl  philofopher s,  and  beft  huf- 
bandmen ;  and,  to  adorn  and  communicate  both  thofe 
faculties,  the  beft  poet :  he  made  him,  befides  all  this, 
a  rich  man,  and  a  man  who  defired  to  be  no  richer — 

"  O  fortunatus  nimium,  &  bona  qui  fua  novit ! '  * 

To  be  a  hufbandman,  is  but  a  retreat  from  the  city;  to 
be  a  philofopher,  from  the  world ;  or  rather,  a  retreat 
from  the  world,  as  it  is  man's,  into  the  world,  as  it  is 
God's. 

But,  fince  nature  denies  to  moft  men  the  capacity  or 
appetite,  and  fortune  allows  but  to  a  very  few  the  op- 
portunities or  poffibility,  of  applying  themfelves  wholly 
to  philofophy,  the  beft  mixture  of  human  affairs  that 
we  can  make,  are  the  employments  of  a  country  life. 
It  is,  as  Columella  *  calls  it,   "  Res  fine  dubitatione 

»  Lib.  I.  c.  1. 

D  4  **  proxima. 
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"  proxima,  &  quafi  confanguinea  fapientiss,"  the  near- 
ell:  neighbour,  or  rather  next  in  kindred,  to  philofophy. 
Varro  lays,  the  principles  of  it  are  the  fame  which  En- 
nius  made  to  be  the  principles  of  all  nature.  Earth, 
Water,  Air,  and  the  Sun.  It  does  certainly  compre- 
hend more  parts  of  philofophy,  than  any  one  profeffion, 
art,  or  fcience,  in  the  world  befides :  and  therefore  Ci- 
cero fays  *,  the  pleafures  of  a  hufbandman,  *'  mihi  ad 
**  fapientis  vitam  proxime  videntur  accedere,"  come 
very  nigh  to  thofe  of  a  philofopher.  There  is  no  other 
fort  of  life  that  affords  fo  many  branches  of  praife  to  a 
panegyrift:  The  utility  of  it  to  a  man's  felf;  the  ufe- 
fulnefs,  or  rather  neceflity,  of  it  to  all  the  rell  of  man- 
kind ;  the  innocence,  the  pleafure,  the  antiquity,  die 
dignity. 

The  Utility  (I  mean  plainly  the  lucre  of  it)  is  not  fo 
great,  now  in  our  nation,  as  arifes  from  merchandife 
and  the  trading  of  the  city,  from  whence  many  of  the 
bell  eftates  and  chief  honours  of  the  kingdom  are  de- 
rived: we  have  no  men  now  fetched  from  the  plough 
to  be  made  lords,  as  they  were  in  Rome  to  be  made 
confiih  and  didtators ;  the  rcafon  of  which  I  conceive 
to  be  from  an  evil  cuftom,  now  grown  as  ftrong  among 
us  as  if  it  were  a  law,  which  is,  that  no  men  put  their 
children  to  be  bred-up  apprentices  in  agriculture,  as  in 
other  trades,  but  fuch  who  are  fo  poor,  that,  when  they 
conic  to  be  men,  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  fet  up 
in  ifj  aiid  fo  can  only  farm  fome  fmall  parcel  of  ground, 

*  ,Dc  Senccl. 

the 
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the  rent  of  which  devours  all  but  the  bare  fubfiftence 
of  the  tenant :  whilil  they  who  are  proprietors  of  the 
land  are  either  too  proud,  or,  for  want  of  that  kind  of 
education,  too  ignorant,  to  improve  their  eftates,  though 
the  means  of  doing  it  be  as  eafy  and  certain  in  this,  as 
in  any  other  track  of  commerce.  If  there  were  always 
two  or  three  thoufand  youths,  for  feven  or  eight  years, 
bound  to  this  profeflion,  that  they  might  learn  the 
whole  art  of  it,  and  afterwards  be  enabled  to  be  maf- 
ters  in  it,  by  a  moderate  ilock ;  I  cannot  doubt  but  that 
we  fhould  fee  as  many  aldermen's  eftates  made  in  the 
country,  as  now  we  do  out  of  all  kind  of  merchandi- 
zing in  the  city.  There  are  as  many  ways  to  be  rich, 
and,  which  is  better,  there  is  no  poflibility  to  be  poor, 
without  fuch  negligence  as  can  neither  have  excufe  nor 
pity ;  for  a  little  ground  will  without  queftion  feed  a 
little  family,  and  the  fuperfluities  of  life  (which  are  now 
in  fome  cafes  by  cuftom  made  almoll  neceflary)  mull 
be  fupplied  out  of  the  fuperabundance  of  art  and  induf- 
try,  or  contemned  by  as  great  a  degree  of  philo- 
fophy. 

As  for  the  Neceflity  of  this  art,  it  is  evident  enough, 
fince  this  can  live  without  all  others,  and  no  one  other 
without  this.  This  is  like  fpeech,  without  which  the 
fociety  of  men  cannot  be  preferved :  the  others  like 
figures  and  tropes  of  fpeech,  which  ferve  only  to  adorn 
it.  Many  nations  have  lived,  and  fome  do  ftill,  with- 
out any  art  but  this :  not  fo  elegantly,  I  confefs,  but 
ftill  they  live;  and  almoft  all  the  other  arts,  which  are 
here  praftifed,  are  beholden  to  this  for  moft  of  their 
materials. 

The 
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The  Innocence  of  this  life  is  the  next  thing  for 
which  I  commend  it ;  and  if  hufbandmen  preferve 
not  that,  they  are  much  to  blame,  for  no  men  are  fo 
free  from  the  temptations  of  iniquity.  They  live  by 
what  they  can  get  by  induilry  from  the  earth;  and 
others,  by  what  they  can  catch  by  craft  from  men. 
They  live  upon  an  eftate  given  them  by  their  mother ; 
and  others,  upon  an  eftate  cheated  from  their  brethren. 
They  live,  like  fheep  and  kine,  by  the  allowances  of 
nature ;  and  others,  like  wolves  and  foxes,  by  the  ac- 
quifitions  of  rapine.  And,  1  hope,  I  may  affirm  (with- 
out any  offence  to  the  great)  that  fheep  and  kine  are 
very  ufeful,  and  that  wolves  and  foxes  are  pernicious 
creatures.  They  are,  without  difpute,  of  all  men  the 
moft  quiet,  and  leaft  apt  to  be  inflamed  to  the  difturb- 
ance  of  the  commonwealth :  their  manner  of  life  in- 
clines them,  and  intereft  binds  them,  to  love  peace : 
in  our  late  mad  and  miferable  civil  wars,  all  other 
trades,  even  to  the  meaneft,  fet  forth  whole  troops,  and 
raifed  up  fome  great  commanders,  who  became  famous 
and  mighty  for  the  mifchiefs  they  had  done :  but  I  do 
not  remember  the  name  of  any  one  hufbandman,  who 
had  fo  confiderable  a  fhare  in  tiie  twenty  years  ruin  of 
his  country,  as  to  deferve  the  curfes  of  his  country- 
men. 

And  if  great  delights  be  joined  with  fo  much  inno- 
cence, I  think  it  is  ill  done  of  men,  not  to  take  them 
here,  where  they  are  fo  tame,  and  ready  at  hand,  rather 
than  hunt  for  them  in  courts  and  cities,  where  they 
are  fo  wild,  and  the  chace  fo  troublefome  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Wc 
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We  are  here  among  the  vaft  and  noble  fcenes  of  na-, 
ture ;  we  are  there  among  the  pitiful  fhifts  of  policy : 
we  walk  here  in  the  light  and  open  ways  of  the  divine 
bounty ;  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  coafafed  laby- 
rintlis  of  human  malice :  our  fenfes  are  here  feafted 
with  the  clear  and  genuine  talle  of  their  objcdls ;  which 
are  all  fophifticated  there,  and  for  the  moll  part  over- 
whelmed v/ith  their  contraries.  Here  pleafure  looks, 
methinks,  like  a  beautiful,  conftant,  and  modefl  wife ; 
it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  painted  harlot.  Here 
is  harmlefs  and  cheap  plenty;  there  guilty  and  ex- 
penceful  luxury. 

I  fhall  only  inftance  in  one  delight  more,  the  moft 
natural  and  beft-natured  of  all  others,  a  perpetual  com- 
panion of  the  hufbandman ;  and  that  is,  the  fatisfaftion 
of  looking  round  about  him,  and  feeing  nothing  but 
the  efreds  and  improvements  of  his  own  art  and  dili- 
gence ;  to  be  alvvays  gathering  of  fome  fruits  of  it, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and 
others  budding  :  to  fee  all  his  fields  and  gardens  co- 
vered with  the  beauteous  creatures  of  his  own  induftry; 
and  to  fee,  like  God,  that  all  his  works  are  good : 

"  — Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades ;  ipfi 
"  AgricoL-e  tacitum  pertcntant  gaudia  pcdus  *.'* 

On  his  heart-firings  a  fecret  joy  docs  llrike. 

The  Antiquity  of  his  art  is  certainly  not  to  be  con- 
fcH^d  by  any  other.    The  three  firll  men  in  the  world, 

♦  Virg.  /"En.  i.  504,  Sec, 

were 
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were  a  gardener,  a  ploughman,  and  a  grazier ;  and  If 
any  man  objeft  that  the  fecond  of  thefe  was  a  mur- 
therer,  I  defire  he  would  confider,  that  as  foon  as  he 
was  fo,  he  quitted  our  profefllon,  and  turned  builder. 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  I  fuppofc,  that  Ecclefiaflicus  *  for- 
bids us  to  hate  hufbandry;  "  becaufe,"  fays  he,  "the 
*'  Moft  High  has  created  it."  We  are  all  born  to  this 
art,  and  taught  by  nature  to  nourifh  our  bodies  by  the 
fame  earth  out  of  which  they  were  made,  and  to  which 
they  mull  return,  and  pay  at  laft  for  their  fufte- 
nance. 

Behold  the  original  and  primitive  nobility  of  all  thofe 
great  perfons,  who  are  too  proud  now,  not  only  to  till 
the  ground,  but  almofl  to  tread  upon  it.  We  may  talk 
what  we  pleafe  of  Wies,  and  lions  rampant,  and  fpread- 
eagles,  in  fields  d^or  or  cC  argent;  but,  if  heraldry  were 
guided  by  reafon,  a  plough  in  a  field  arable  would  be 
the  mofl  noble  and  ancient  arms. 

All  thefe  confiderations  make  me  fall  into  the  won- 
der and  complaint  of  Columella,  how  it  fhould  come 
to  pafs  that  all  arts  or  fciences  (for  the  difpute,  which 
is  an  art,  and  which  a  fcience,  does  not  belong  to  the 
curiofity  of  us  hufbandmen)  metaphyfick,  phyfick, 
morality,  mathematicks,  logick,  rhetorick,  &c.  which 
are  all,  I  grant,  good  and  ufeful  faculties  (except  only 
metaphyfick,  which  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  any 
thing  or  no)  but  even  vaulting,  fencing,  dancing, 
attiring,  cookery,  carving,  and  fuch-like  vanities, 
fliould  aU  have  public  fchools  and  mailers  j  and  yet 

*  Chap.  yK\.  15. 

that 
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that  we  fliould  never  fee  or  hear  of  any  man,  who  took 
upon  him  the  profefllon  of  teaching  this  fo  pleafant,  fo 
virtuous,  (o  profitable,  fo  honourable,  fo  neceffary 
art. 

A  man  would  think,  when  he  is  in  ferious  humour, 
that  it  v/ere  but  a  vain,  irrational,  and  ridiculous  thing 
for  a  great  company  of  men  and  women  to  run  up  and 
down  in  a  room  together,  in  a  hundred  feveral  poftures 
and  figures,  to  no  purpofe,  and  with  no  defign ;  and 
therefore  dancing  was  invented  firft,  and  only  pradifed 
anciently,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  religion, 
which  confifted  all  in  mommery  and  madnefs ;  the  lat- 
ter being  the  chief  glory  of  the  worfhip,  and  accounted 
divine  infpiration :  this,  I  fay,  a  fevere  man  would 
think ;  though  1  dare  not  determine  fo  far  againft  fo 
cuftomary  a  part,  now,  of  good-breeding.  And  yet, 
who  is  there  among  our  gentry,  that  does  not  entertain 
a  dancing-mafter  for  his  children,  as  foon  as  they  are 
able  to  walk  ?  But,  did  ever  any  father  provide  a  tutor 
for  his  fon,  to  inftrudl  him  betimes  in  the  nature  and 
improvements  of  that  land  which  he  intended  to.leave 
him :  That  is  at  lead  a  fupcrfluity,  and  this  a  defed, 
in  our  manner  of  education  ;  and  therefore  I  could  wifli 
(but  cannot  in  thefe  times  much  hope  to  fee  it)  that  one 
college  in  each  univerfity  were  ereded,  and  appropri- 
ated to  this  ftudy,  as  well  as  there  are  to  medicine  and- 
the  ci\  11  law  :  there  would  be  no  need  of  making  a  body 
of  fcholars  and  fellows,  with  certain  endowments,  as 
iji  other  colleges ;  it  would  fuffice,  if,  after  the  man- 
ner of  halls  in  O.^ford,  tliere  were  only  four  profeflbrj 

conftituted 
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conftituted  (for  it  would  be  too  much  work  for  only 
one  mafter,  or  principal,  as  they  call  him  there)  to 
teach  thefe  four  parts  of  it:  Fii-ft,  Aration,  and  all 
things  relating  to  it.  Secondly,  Paflurage.  Thirdly, 
Gardens,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  and  Woods.  Fourth- 
ly, all  parts  of  Rural  Oeconomy ;  which  would  contain 
the  government  of  Bees,  Swine,  Poultry,  Decoys, 
Ponds,  SiC.  and  all  that  which  Varro  calls  "villaticas 
paftiones,"  together  with  the  fports  of  the  field  (which 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  not  only  as  pleafures,  but  as 
parts  of  houfe-keeping),  and  the  domeflical  conferva- 
tion  and  ufes  of  all  that  is  brought  in  by  induftry 
abroad.  The  bufinefs  of  thefe  profeilbrs  fhould  not  be, 
as  is  commonly  praftifed  in  other  arts,  only  to  read 
pompous  and  fuperiicial  ledures,  out  of  Virgil's 
Georgics.,  Pliny,  Varro,  or  Columella ;  but  to  inftrudl 
their  pupils  in  the  whole  method  and  courfe  of  this 
Itudy,  which  might  be  run  through  perhaps  with  dili^ 
gence  in  a  year  or  two  ;  and  the  continual  fucceflion  of 
fcholars,  upon  a  moderate  taxation  for  their  diet,  lodg- 
ing, and  learning,  would  be  a  fufficient  conftant  revei. 
nue  for  maintenance  of  the  houfe  and  the  profeffors, 
who  Ihould  be  men  not  chofen  for  the  oilentation  of 
critical  literature,  but  for  folid  and  experimental  know- 
ledge of  the  things  they  teach ;  fuch  men,  fo  mduflri- 
ous  and  public-fpinted,  as  I  conceive  Mr.  Hartlib  *  to 

*  A  gentleman,  of  whom  it  may  be  enough  to  fay,  that  he 
had  the  honour  to  live  in  the  frlendihip  of  Mede  and  Milton. 
The  former  of  thefe  great  men  addreffed  fome  letters  to  him,  and 
the  latter,  his  "  Traftaie  on  Education."     Hurd. 

be, 
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be,  if  the  gentleman  be  yet  alive :  but  it  is  needlefs  to 
fpeak  further  of  my  thoughts  of  this  defign,  unlefs 
the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  age  allowed  more  proba- 
bility of  bringing  it  into  execution.  What  I  have 
further  to  fay  of  the  country  life,  fhall  be  borrowed 
from  the  poets,  who  were  always  the  moft  faithful  and 
afFeftionate  friends  to  it.  Poetry  was  born  among 
the  (hepherds. 

"  Nefcio  qua  natale  folum  dulcedine  Mufas 
"  Ducit  &  immemores  non  finit  effe  fui  *.'* 

The  Mufes  flill  love  their  own  native  place; 
'T  has  fecret  charms,  which  nothing  can  deface. 

The  truth  is,  no  other  place  is  proper  for  theif 
work ;  one  might  as  well  undertake  to  dance  in  a 
crowd,  as  to  make  good  verfes  in  the  midft  of  noife 
and  tumult. 

As  well  might  corn,  as  verfe,  in  cities  grow ; 
In  vain  the  thanklefs  glebe  we  plow  and  fow: 
Againft  th'  unnatural  foil  in  vain  we  ftrive ; 
'Tis  not  a  ground,  in  which  thefe  plants  will  thrive. 

It  will  bear  nothing  but  the  nettles  or  thorns  of 
fatire,  which  grow  moft  naturally  in  the  worft  earth  ^■ 
and  therefore  almoft  all  poets,  except  thofe  who  were 
not  able  to  eat  bread  without  the  bounty  of  great  men,- 
that  is,  without  what  they  could  get  by  flattering  of 

•  Ovid.  I  Ep.  ex  Pont.  ili.  35. 

them. 
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them,  have  not  only  withdrawn  themfelves  from  the 
vices  and  vanities  of  the  grand  world, 
■  '  pariter  vitiifque  jocifque 
Altius  humanis  exeruere  caput  *, 
into  the  innocent  happinefs  of  a  retired  life ;  but  have 
commended  and  adorned  nothing  fo  much  by  their 
ever-living  poems.  Hefiod  was  the  firll  or  fecond 
poet  in  the  world  that  remains  yet  extant  (if  Homer, 
as  fome  think,  preceded  him,  but  I  rather  believe  they 
were  contemporaries) ;  and  he  is  the  firft  writer  too  of 
the  art  of  hufhandry :  "  he  has  contributed  (fays 
Columella)  not  a  little  to  our  profeffion  ;"  I  fuppofe, 
he  means  not  a  little  honour,  for  the  matter  of  his  in- 
ftruftions  is  not  very  important ;  his  great  antiquity 
is  vilible  through  the  gravity  and  Simplicity  of  his  ftile. 
The  moft  acute  of  all  his  fayings  concerns  our  purpofe 
very  much,  and  is  couched  in  the  reverend  obfcurity 
of  an  oracle.  IIAeo;'  -^jtcKry  'sratlo?.  The  half  is  more  than 
the  whole.  The  occafion  of  the  fpeech  is  this ;  his 
brother  Perfeus  had,  by  corrupting  fome  great  men, 
(Sao-iAr'ac  ^w^o^ayas,  great  bribe- eaters  he  calls  them, 
gotten  from  him  the  half  of  his  ellate.  It  is  no  matter 
(fays  he) ;  they  have  not  done  me  fo  much  prejudice 
as  they  imagine  : 

N-/j7rioi,  sd'  'la-ccjii,    h.  t.  ^. 
Unhappy  they,  to  whom  God  has  not  reveal'd. 
By  a  Ibong  light  which  muft  their  fenfe  controle. 
That  half  a  great  cftate  's  more  than  the  whole  : 

*  Ovid.  Fafl.  I.  300. 

Unhappy, 
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Unhappy,  from  whom  iHll  conceal'd  does  lie 
Of  roots  and  herbs  the  wholefome  luxury. 

This  I  conceive  to  have  been  honcft  Hefiod's  mean- 
ing. From  Homer  we  muft  not  expeft  much  con- 
cerning our  affairs.  He  was  blind,  and  could  neither 
work  in  the  country,  nor  enjoy  the  plcafures  of  it; 
his  helplefs  poverty  was  lilcelielt  to  be  fuflained  in  the 
richeft  places ;  he  was  to  delight  the  Grecians  with 
fine  tales  of  the  wars,  and  adventures  of  their  an- 
ceftors ;  his  fubjeft  removed  him  from  all  commerce 
with  us,  and  yet,  methinks,  he  made  a  fhift  to  fliew 
his  good-will  a  little.  For,  though  he  could  do  us 
no  honour  in  the  perfon  of  his  hero  Ulyffes  (much  lefs 
of  Achilles),  becaufe  his  whole  time  was  confumed  in 
wars  and  voyages ;  yet  he  makes  his  father  Laertes  a 
gardener  all  that  while,  and  feeking  his  confolation  for 
the  abfence  of  his  fon  in  the  plcafure  of  planting  and  even 
dunging  his  own  grounds.  Ye  fee  he  did  not  contemn 
us  peafants ;  nay,  fo  far  was  he  from  that  infolence, 
that  he  always  ftyles  Eumajus,  who  kept  the  hogs, 
with  wonderful  refpedl,  ^Tat  lipofot,  the  divine  fwine- 
herd :  he  could  have  done  no  more  for  Menelaus  or 
Agamemnon.  And  Theocritus  (a  very  ancient  poet, 
but  he  was  one  of  our  own  tribe,  for  he  wrote  nothing 
but  paftorah)  gave  the  fame  epithet  to  an  hufband- 
man, 

•  Idyll.  XXV.  vcr,  51, 

Vol.  IX.  E  The 
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The  divine  hufbandman  replied  to  Hercules,  who  was 
but  ^loi;,  himfelf.  Thefe  were  civil  Greeks,  and  who 
underftood  the  dignity  of  our  calling  !  Among  the 
Romans  we  have,  in  the  firll  place,  our  truly-divine 
Virgil,  who,  though  by  the  favour  of  Maecenas  and 
Auguftus  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Rome,  yet  chofe  rather  to  employ  much  of  his  time  in 
the  exercife,  and  much  of  his  immortal  wit  in  the 
praife  and  inftruftions,  of  a  ruftic  life ;  who,  though 
he  had  written  before  whole  books  of  paftorals  and 
georgics,  could  not  abftain  in  his  great  and  imperial 
poem  from  defcribing  Evander,  one  of  his  bcft  princes, 
as  living  juft  after  the  homely  manner  of  an  ordinary 
countryman.  He  feats  him  in  a  throne  of  maple,  and 
lays  him  but  upon  a  bear's-flcin ;  the  kine  and  oxen, 
ate  lowing  in  his  court-yard ;  the  birds  under  the  eves 
of  his  window  call  him  up  in  the  morning;  and  when 
he  goes  abroad,  only  two  dogs  go  along  with  him  for 
his  guard:  at  laft,  when  he  brings  JEnezs  into  his 
ro)  al  cottage,  he  makes  him  fay  this  memorable  com- 
pliment, greater  than  ever  yet  was  fpoken  at  the  Ef- 
curial,  the  Louvre,  or  our  Whitehall : 

■  "  Haec  (inquit)  llmina  vi(5k)r 
"  Alcides  fubiit,  haec  ilium  regia  cepit: 
"  Aude,  hofpes,  contemnere  opes :  Sc  te  quoque  dig- 

"  num 
"  Finge  Deo  rebufque  veni  non  afpcr  egenis  *," 

*  Virg.  JEn,  vlil.  365, 

This 
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This  humble  roof,  this  ruftic  court  (faid  he) 
Receiv'd  Alcides,  crown'd  with  vidory  : 
Scorn  noti  great  gueft,  the  fteps  where  he  has  trod  ; 
But  contemn  wealth,  and  imitate  a  God. 

The  next  man,  whom  we  are  much  obliged  to, 
both  for  his  doftrine  and  example,  is  the  next  beft 
poet  in  the  world  to  Virgil,  his  dear  friend  Horace  ; 
who,  when  Auguftus  had  defired  Maecenas  to  perfuade 
him  to  come  and  live  domeftically  and  at  the  fame 
table  with  him,  and  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate  of  the 
whole  world  under  him,  or  rather  jointly  with  him, 
for  he  fays,  "  ut  nos  in  epiflolis  fcribcndis  adjuvet," 
could  not  be  tempted  to  forfake  his  Sabin,  or  Ti- 
burtin  manor,  for  fo  rich  and  fo  glorious  a  trouble. 
There  was  never,  I  think,  fuch  an  example  as  tliis 
in  the  world,  that  he  fhould  have  fo  much  modera- 
tion and  couragfc  as  to  refufe  an  offer  of  fuch  great- 
nefs,  and  the  emperor  fo  much  gen'  rolity  and  good- 
nature as  not  to  be  at  all  offended  with  his  re- 
fufal,  but  to  retain  ftill  the  fame  kindnefs,  and  ex- 
prefs  it  often  to  him  in  mofl  friendly  and  familiar 
letters,  part  of  which  are  flill  extant.  If  I  fhould  pro- 
duce all  the  paffages  of  this  excellent  author  upon  the 
feveral  fubjedls  which  I  treat  of  in  this  book,  I  mull 
be  obliged  to  tranilate  half  his  works  ;  of  which  I 
may  fay  more  truly  than  in  my  opinion  he  did  of 
Homer ; 


E  2  Qui, 
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Qui,  quid  fit  pulchrum,  qmd  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid 

non, 
Planius  &  melius  Chryfippo  &  Crantore  dicit  ♦. 

I  fhall  content  myfelf  upon  this  particular  theme 
with  three  only,  one  out  of  his  Odes,  the  other  out  of 
his  Satires,  the  third  out  of  his  Epiftles;  and  ihall 
forbear  to  colleft  the  fuifrages  of  all  other  poets, 
which  may  be  found  fcattered  up  and  down  through 
all  their  writings,  and  efpecially  in  Martial's.  But  I 
muft  not  omit  to  make  fome  excufe  for  the  bold  un- 
dertaking of  my  own  unfkilful  pencil  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  a  face  that  has  been  drawn  before  by  fo  many 
great  mailers ;  efpecially,  that  I  Ihould  dare  to  do  it 
in  Latin  verfes  (though  of  another  kind),  and  have 
the  confidence  to  tranflate  them.  I  can  only  fay  that 
I  love  the  matter,  and  that  ought  to  cover  many 
faults ;  and  that  1  run  not  to  contend  with  thofe  before 
me,  but  follow  to  applaud  them. 


A  Tranflation  out  of  Virgil. 
Georg.  Lib.  IL  ^58. 

OH  happy  (if  his  happinefs  he  knows) 
The  country  fwain,  on  whom  kind  Heaven  bellows 
At  home  all  riches,  that  wife  nature  needs ; 
Whom  the  juft  earth  with  eafy  plenty  feeds. 

•  I  Ep.  ii.  3. 

'Tu 
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'TIs  true,  no  morning  tide  of  clients  comes. 

And  fills  the  painted  channels  of  his  rooms. 

Adoring  the  rich  figures,  as  they  pafs, 

In  tapellry  wrought,  or  cut  in  living  brafs ; 

Nor  is  his  wool  fuperfluoufly  dy'd 

With  the  dear  poifon  of  .AiTyrian  pride  : 

Nor  do  Arabian  perfumes  vainly  fpoil 

The  native  ufe  and  fweetnefs  of  his  olL 

Inrtead  of  thefe,  his  calm  and  harmlefs  life. 

Free  from  th'  alarms  of  fear,  and  llorms  of  ftrife. 

Does  with  fubllantial  bleflednefs  abound. 

And  the  foft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  roimd : 

Through  artlefs  grots  the  murmuring  waters  glide ; 

Thick  trees  both  againll  heat  and  cold  provide. 

From  whence  the  birds  falute  him  ;  and  his  ground 

With  lowing  herds  and  bleating  (heep  does  found ; 

And  all  the  rivers,  and  the  forells  nigh. 

Both  food  and  game,  and  exercife,  fupply. 

Here  a  well-harden'd,  aftive  youth  we  fee. 

Taught  the  great  art  of  chearful  poverty. 

Here,  in  this  place  alone,  there  ftill  do  fhine 

Some  ftrealcs  of  love,  both  human  and  divine; 

From  hence  Aftrasa  took  her  flight,  and  here 

Still  her  laft  footfteps  upon  earth  appear. 

'Tis  true,  the  firft  defire,  which  does  control 

All  the  inferior  wheels  that  move  my  foul. 

Is,  that  the  Mufe  me  her  high-prieft  would  make, 

Into  her  holieft  fcenes  of  myftery  take. 

And  open  there,  to  my  mind's  purged  eye, 

Thofe  wonders,  which  to  fenfe  the  gods  deny : 

E  3  How 
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How  in  the  moon  fuch  change  of  Ihapes  is  found. 

The  moon,  the  changing  world's  eternal  bound  ; 

What  fhakes  the  folid  earth,  what  ftrong  difeafe 

Dares  trouble  the  firm  centre's  ancient  eafe; 

What  makes  the  fea  retreat,  and  what  advance 

"  (Varieties  too  regular  for  chance)  ;" 

What  drives  the  chariot  on  of  winter's  light. 

And  flops  the  lazy  waggon  of  the  night. 

But,  if  my  dull  and  frozen  blood  deny 

To  fend  forth  fpirits,  that  raife  a  foul  fo  high. 

In  the  next  place,  let  woods  and  rivers  be 

My  quiet,  though  inglorious,  delliny. 

In  life's  cool  vale  let  my  low  fcene  be  laid  ; 

Cover  me,  gods,  with  Tempe's  thickeft  (hade. 

Happy  the  man,  I  grant,  thrice  happy,  he. 

Who  can  through  grofs  efFeds  their  caufes  fee : 

Whofe  courage  from  the  deeps  of  knowledge  fprings. 

Nor  vainly  fears  inevitable  things ; 

But  does  his  walk  of  virtue  calmly  go 

Through  ail  th'  alarms  of  death  and  hell  below. 

Happy  !  but,  next  fuch  conquerors,  happy  they, 

Whofe  humble  life  lies  not  in  fortune's  way. 

They  unconcern'd,  from  their  fafe  diftant  feat. 

Behold  the  rods  and  fceptres  of  the  great ; 

The  quarrels  of  the  mighty  without  fear. 

And  the  defcent  of  foreign  troops,  they  hear  ; 

Nor  can  ev'n  Rome  their  fteady  courfe  mifguide, 

With  all  the  luftre  of  her  perilhing  pride. 

Them  never  yet  did  frrife  or  avarice  draw 

Into  the  noify  markets  of  the  law. 

The 
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The  camps  of  gowned  war ;  nor  do  they  live 
By  rules  or  forms,  that  many  madmen  give. 
Duty  for  nature's  bounty  they  repay. 
And  her  fole  laws  religioufly  obey. 

Some  with  bold  labour  plow  the  faithlefs  main. 
Some  rougher  ftorms  in  princes'  courts  fuftain: 
Some  fwell  up  their  (light  fails  with  popular  fame, 
Charm'd  with  the  foolifh  whiftlings  of  a  name : 
Some  their  vain  wealth  to  earth  again  commit ; 
With  endlefs  cares  fome  brooding  o'er  it  fit : 
Country  and  friends  are  by  fome  wretches  fold. 
To  lie  on  Tyrian  beds,  and  drink  in  gold ; 
No  price  too  high  for  profit  can  be  fhownj 
Not  brothers'  blood,  nor  hazards  of  their  own: 
Around  the  world  in  fearch  of  it  they  roam. 
It  makes  ev'n  their  antipodes  their  home; 
Meanwhile,  the  prudent  hufbandman  is  found. 
In  mutual  duties  ftriving  with  his  ground. 
And  half  the  year  he  care  of  that  does  take. 
That  half  the  year  grateful  returns  does  make. 
Each  fertile  month  does  fome  new  gifts  prefent. 
And  with  new  work  his  induftry  content. 
This  the  young  lamb,  that  the  foft  fleece,  doth  yield ; 
This  loads  with  hay,  and  that  with  corn,  the  field ;  ' 
All  forts  of  fruit  crown  the  rich  autumn's  pride : 
And  on  a  fwelling  hill's  warm  ftony  fide. 
The  powerful  princely  purple  of  the  vine. 
Twice  dy'd  with  the  redoubled  fun,  does  fhine. 
In  th'  evening  to  a  fair  enfuing  day. 
With  joy  he  fees  his  flocks  and  kids  to  play  : 

E  4  And 
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And  loaded  kine  about  his  cottage  ftand. 

Inviting  with  known  found  the  milker's  hand ; 

And  when  from  wholefome  labour  he  doth  come. 

With  wiflies  to  be  there,  and  wifh'd-for  home. 

He  meets  at  door  the  fofteft  human  blifies. 

His  chafle  wife's  welcome,  and  dear  children's  kifles^ 

When  any  rural  holidays  invite 

His  genius  forth  to  innocent  delight. 

On  earth's  fair  bed,  beneath  fome  facred  ftiade, 

Amidft  his  equal  friends  carelefsly  laid. 

He  lings  thee,  Bacchus,  patron  of  the  vine ; 

The  beechen  bowl  foams  with  a  flood  of  wine. 

Not  to  the  lofs  of  reafon,  or  of  ftrength  : 

To  adlive  games  and  manly  fport,  at  length. 

Their  mirth  afcends,  and  with  fiU'd  veins  they  fee 

Who  can  the  bell  at  better  trials  be. 

From  fuch  the  old  Hetrurian  virtue  rofe ; 

Such  was  die  life  the  prudent  Sabins  chofe: 

Such,  Remus,  and  the  god,  his  brother,  led; 

From  fuch  firm -footing  Rome  grew  the  world's  head. 

Such  was  the  life  that,  ev'n  till  now,  does  raife 

The  honour  of  poor  Saturn's  golden  days  : 

Before  men,  born  of  earth,  and  buried  there. 

Let-in  the  fea  their  mortal  fate  to  Ihare : 

Befofe  new  ways  of  perilhing  were  fought ; 

Before  im/kilful  death  on  anvils  wrought ; 

Before  thofe  be  alls,  which  human  life  fuftain, 

By  men,  unlefs  to  the  gods  ufe,  were  flain. 


HOR. 
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HoR.  Epod.  Ode  II. 

HAPPY  the  man,  whom  bounteous  gods  allow 
With  his  own  hands  paternal  grounds  to  plough  1 
Like  the  firft  golden  mortals  happy,  he. 
From  bufmefs  and  the  cares  of  money  free  ! 
No  human  ftorras  break  off  at  land  his  fleep; 
No  loud  alarms  of  nature,  on  the  deep : 
From  all  the  cheats  of  law  he  lives  fecure. 
Nor  does  th'  affronts  of  palaces  endure. 
Sometimes,  the  beauteous,  marriageable  vine 
He  to  the  lufty  bridegroom  elm  does  join  ?= 
Sometimes  he  lops  the  barren  trees  around. 
And  grafts  new  life  into  the  fruitful  wound ; 
Sometimes  he  fhears  his  flock,  and  fometimes  he 
Stores  up  the  golden  treafures  of  the  bee. 
He  fees  his  lowing  herds  walk  o'er  the  plain, 
Whilft  neighbouring  hills  lowe  back  to  them  again; 
And,  when  the  feafon,  rich  as  well  as  gay. 
All  her  autumnal  bounty  does  difplay. 
How  is  he  pleas'd  th'  increafing  ufe  to  fee 
Of  his  well-trufted  labours  bend  the  tree  ! 
Of  which  large  (hares,  on  the  glad  facred  days. 
He  gives  to  friends,  and  to  the  gods  repays. 
With  how  much  joy  does  he,  beneath  forae  Ihade 
By  aged  trees'  reverend  embraces  made. 
His  carelefs  head  on  the  frelh  green  recline, 
His  head  uncharg'd  with  fear  or  with  defign. 
By  him  a  river  conftantly  complains. 
The  birds  above  rejoice  with  various  ftrains. 

And 
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And  in  the  folemn  fcene  their  orgies  keep, 
Like  dreams,  mix'd  with  the  gravity  of  fleep ; 
Sleep,  which  does  ahvays  there  for  entrance  wait. 
And  nought  within  againft  it  (huts  the  gate. 

Nor  does  the  rougheft  feafon  of  the  Iky, 
Or  fallen  Jove,  all  fports  to  him  deny. 
He  runs  the  mazes  of  the  nimble  hare. 
His  well-mouth'd  dogs'  glad  concert  rends  the  air; 
Or  with  game  bolder,  and  rewarded  more. 
He  drives  into  a  toU  the  foaming  boar ; 
Here  flies  the  hawk  t'  aflault,  and  there  the  net 
To  intercept,  the  travailing  fowl,  is  fet; 
And  all  his  malice,  all  his  craft,  is  fhown 
In  innocent  wars  on  beafts  and  birds  alone. 
This  is  the  life  from  all  misfortunes  free. 
From  thee,  the  great  one,  tyrant  Love,  from  thee ; 
And,  if  a  chafte  and  clean,  though  homely,  wife 
Be  added  to  the  bleflings  of  this  life, — 
Such  as  the  ancient  fun -burnt  Sabins  were. 
Such  as  Apulia,  frugal  ftill,  does  bear, — 
Who  makes  her  children  and  the  houfe  her  care. 
And  joyfully  the  work  of  life  does  fhare. 
Nor  thinks  herfelf  too  noble  or  too  fine 
To  pin  the  Iheepfold  or  to  milch  the  kine ; 
Who  waits  at  door  againft  her  hufband  come 
From  rural  duties,  late  and  wearied,  home. 
Where  fhe  receives  him  with  a  kind  embrace, 
A  chearful  fire,  and  a  more  chearful  face ; 
And  fills  the  bowl  up  to  her  homely  lord. 
And  with  domeftic  plenty  loads  the  board ; 


Not 
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Not  all  the  luftful  fhell-fifh  of  the  fea, 
Drefi'd  by  the  wanton  hand  of  luxury. 
Not  ortolans,  nor  godwif^,  nor  the  reft 
Of  coftly  names  that  glorify  a  feaft. 
Are  at  the  princely  tables  better  chear, 
Than  lamb  and  kid,  lettuce  and  olives,  here. 


THE     COUNTRY     MOUSE. 


A  Paraphrafe  upon  Ho  race.  Book  II.  Sat.  vi. 

AT  the  large  foot  of  a  fair  hollow  tree, 
Clofe  to  plough'd  ground,  feated  commodioufly. 
His  ancient  and  hereditary  houfe. 
There  dwelt  a  good  fubftantial  country  moufe ; 
Frugal,  and  grave,  and  careful  of  the  main. 
Yet  one  who  once  did  nobly  entertain 
A  city  moufe,  well -coated,  fleek,  and  gay, 
A  moufe  of  high  degree,  which  loll  his  way. 
Wantonly  walking  forth  to  take  the  air. 
And  arriv'd  early,  and  belighted,  there. 
For  a  day's  lodging :  the  good  hearty  hoft 
(The  ancient  plenty  of  his  hall  to  boaft) 
Did  all  the  ftores  produce,  that  might  excite. 
With  various  taftes,  the  courtier's  appetite. 

4  Fitches 


J 
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Fitches  and  beans,  peafon  and  oats,  and  wheat. 

And  a  large  chefnut,  the  delicious  meat 

Which  Jove  himfelf,  were  he  a  moufe,  would  eat. 

And,  for  a  haut  gouji,  there  was  mixt  with  thefe 

The  fwerd  of  bacon,  and  the  coat  of  cheefe : 

The  precious  reliques  which,  at  harveft,  he 

Had  gather'd  from  the  reaper's  luxury. 

Freely  (faid  he)  fall  on,  and  never  fpare. 

The  bounteous  gods  will  for  to-morrow  care. 

And  thus  at  eafe,  on  beds  of  flraw,  they  lay. 

And  to  their  genius  facrific'd  the  day : 

Yet  the  nice  gueft's  Epicurean  mind, 

(Though  breeding  made  him  civil  feem  and  kind) 

Defpis'd  this  country  feaft;  and  ftill  his  thought 

Upon  the  cakes  and  pies  of  London  wrought. 

Your  bounty  and  civility  (faid  he). 

Which  I'm  furpriz'd  in  thefe  rude  parts  to  fee. 

Shews  that  the  gods  have  given  you  a  mind 

Too  noble  for  the  fate  which  here  you  find. 

Why  fliould  a  foul,  fo  virtuous  and  fo  great, 

Lofe  itfelf  thus  in  an  obfcure  retreat  ? 

Let  favage  beafts  lodge  in  a  country  den ; 

You  fhould  fee  towns,  and  manners  know,  and  men; 

And  tafte  the  generous  luxury  of  the  court. 

Where  all  the  mice  of  quality  refort ; 

Where  thoufand  beauteous  Ihes  about  you  move. 

And,  by  high  fare,  are  pliant  made  to  love. 

We  all,  ere  long,  muft  render  up  our  breath; 

No  cave  or  hole  can  flieher  us  from  death. 

Sinct 
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Since  life  is  fo  uncertain,  and  fo  fhort. 
Let 's  fpend  it  all  in  feafting  and  in  fport. 
Come,  worthy  fir,  come  with  me  and  partake 
All  the  great  things  that  mortals  happy  make. 

Alas  !  what  virtue  hath  fufficient  arms 
T'  oppofe  bright  honour,  and  foft  pleafure's  charms: 
What  wifdom  can  their  magic  force  repel  ? 
It  draws  this  reverend  hermit  from  his  cell. 
It  was  the  time,  when  witty  poets  tell, 
«  That  Phoebus  into  Thetis'  bofom  fell : 
"  She  blulh'd  at  firft,  and  then  put  out  the  light, 
"  And  drew  the  modeft  curtains  of  the  night." 
Plainly  the  truth  to  tell,  the  fun  was  fet. 
When  to  the  town  our  wearied  travellers  get : 
To  a  lord's  houfe,  as  lordly  as  can  be. 
Made  for  the  ufe  of  pride  and  luxury. 
They  come ;  the  gentle  courtier  at  the  door 
Stops,  and  will  hardly  enter  in  before  ; 
But  'tis,  fir,  your  command,  and  being  fo, 
I'm  fworn  t'  obedience;  and  fo  in  they  go. 
Behind  a  hanging,  in  a  fpacious  room 
(The  richeft  work  of  Mortclake's  noble  loom) 
They  wait  a  while,  their  wearied  limbs  to  reft. 
Till  filence  fhould  invite  them  to  their  feaft. 
*'  About  the  hour  that  Cynthia's  filver  light 
"  Had  touch'd  the  pale  meridies  of  the  night;" 
At  lafl,  the  various  fupper  being  done. 
It  happen'd  that  the  company  was  gone 
Into  a  room  remote,  fervants  and  all. 
To  pleafe  their  noble  fancies  with  a  ball. 

Our 
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Our  hoft  leads  forth  his  ftranger,  and  does  find 
All  fitted  to  the  bounties  of  his  mind. 
Still  on  the  table  half- fill 'd  difhes  flood. 
And  with  delicious  bits  the  floor  was  ftrew'd. 
The  courteous  moufe  prefents  him  with  the  beft. 
And  both  with  fat  varieties  are  bleft. 
Th'  induftrious  peafant  every  where  does  range. 
And  thanks  the  gods  for  his  life's  happy  change. 
Lo  !  in  the  midll  of  a  well-freighted  pye. 
They  both  at  laft  glutted  and  wanton  lie ; 
When,  fee  die  fad  reverfe  of  profperous  fate. 
And  what  fierce  llorms  on  mortal  glories  wait  ! 
With  hideous  noife  down  the  rude  fervants  come. 
Six  dogs  before  run  barking  into  th'  room ; 
The  wretched  gluttons  fly  with  wild  affright. 
And  hate  the  fuUnefs,  which  retards  their  flight. 
Our  trembling  peafant  wiflies  now,  in  vain. 
That  rocks  and  mountains  cover'd  him  again  ; 
Oh,  how  the  change  of  his  poor  life  he  curft  ! 
This,  of  all  lives  (faid  he)  is  fure  the  worft : 
Give  me  again,  ye  gods,  my  cave  and  wood  ! 
With  peace,  let  tares  and  acorns  be  my  food  I 


A  Para- 
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A  Paraphrafe  upon  the  loth  Epiftle  of  the  Firft  Book 

of  H  O  R  A  C  £. 

Horace    to    Fuscus    Aristius. 

HE  ALTH,  from  the  lover  of  the  country,  me, 
Healtli,  to  the  lover  of  the  city,  thee ; 
A  difference  in  our  fouls,  this  only  proves; 
In  all  things  elfe,  we  agree  like  married  doves. 
But  the  warm  neft  and  crowded  dove  houfe  thou 
Doft  like ;  I  loofely  fly  from  bough  to  bough. 
And  rivers  drink,  and  all  the  Ihiaing  day 
Upon  fair  trees  or  moffy  rocks  I  play ; 
In  fine,  I  live  and  reign,  when  I  retire 
From  all  that  you  equal  with  heaven  admire ; 
Like  one  at  lall  from  the  priell's  fervice  fled, 
Loathing  the  honied  cakes,  I  long  for  bread. 
Would  I  a  houfe  for  happinefs  eredt. 
Nature  alone  fhould  be  the  archite(ft. 
She  'd  build  it  more  convenient  than  great. 
And  doubtlefs  in  the  country  choofe  her  feat ; 
Is  there  a  place  doth  better  helps  fupply 
Againft  the  wounds  of  winter's  cruelty  ? 
Is  there  an  air,  that  gentlier  does  affuage 
The  mad  celellial  dog's,  or  lion's,  rage  ? 
Is  it  not  there  that  fleep  (and  only  there) 
Nor  noife  without,  nor  cares  within,  does  fear  ? 
Does  art  through  pipes  a  purer  water  bring. 
Than  that,  which  nature  ftrains  into  a  fpring  ? 

Can 
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Can  all  your  tap'ftries,  or  your  pidtures,  fhow 
More  beauties,  than  in  herbs  and  flowers  do  grow  ? 
Fountains  and  trees  our  wearied  pride  do  pleafe, 
Ev'n  in  the  midft  of  gilded  palaces. 
And  in  your  towns,  that  profpect  gives  delight> 
Which  opens  round  the  country  to  our  fight. 
Men  to  the  good,  from  which  they  rafhly  fly. 
Return  at  lail ;  and  their  wild  luxury 
Does  but  in  vain  with  thofe  true  joys  contend. 
Which  nature  did  to  mankind  recommend. 
The  man  who  changes  gold  for  burnifh'd  brafs. 
Or  fmall  right  gems  for  larger  ones  of  glafs. 
Is  not,  at  length,  more  certain  to  be  made 
Ridiculous,  and  wretched  by  the  trade. 
Than  he,  who  fells  a  folid  good,  to  buy 
The  painted  goods  of  pride  and  vanity. 
If  thou  be  wife,  no  glorious  fortune  choofe, 
Wliich  'tis  but  pain  to  keep,  yet  grief  to  lofe ; 
For,  when  we  place  ev'n  trifles  in  the  heart. 
With  trifles  too,  unwillingly  we  part. 
An  humble  roof,  plain  bed,  and  homely  board. 
More  clear,  untainted  pleafures  do  afford. 
Than  all  the  tumult  of  vain  greatnefs  brings 
To  kings,  or  to  the  favourites  of  kings. 
The  horned  deer,  by  nature  arm'd  fo  well. 
Did  with  the  horfe  in  common  pallure  dwell ; 
And,  when  they  fought,  the  field  it  always  wan. 
Till  the  ambitious  horfe  begg'd  help  of  man. 
And  took  the  bridle,  and  thenceforth  did  reign 
Bravely  alo.ne,  as  lord  of  all  tlie  plain : 

But 
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But  never  after  could  the  rider  get 
From  ofF  his  back,  or  from  his  mouth  the  bit- 
So  they,  who  poverty  too  much  do  fear, 
T'  avoid  that  weight,  a  greater  burden  bear; 
That  they  might  power  above  their  equals  have. 
To  cruel  mafters  they  themfelves  enflave. 
For  gold,  their  liberty  exchang'd  we  fee. 
That  faireft  flower  which  crowns  humanity  *, 
And  all  this  mifchief  does  upon  them  light. 
Only,  becaufe  they  know  not  how,  aright. 
That  great,  but  fecret,  happinefs  to  prize. 
That 's  laid  up  in  a  little,  for  the  wife : 
That  is  the  bell  and  ealieft  eftate. 
Which  to  a  man  fits  clofe,  but  not  too  ftrait ; 
'Tis  like  a  llioe ;  it  pinches  and  it  burns. 
Too  narrow ;  and  too  large,  it  overturns. 
My  deareft  friend  !  flop  thy  defires  at  laft. 
And  chearfully  enjoy  the  wealth  thou  haft : 
And,  if  me  ftill  feeking  for  more  you  fee,  *■ 

Chide  and  reproach,  defpife  and  laugh  at  me. 
Money  was  made,  not  to  command  our  will. 
But  all  our  lawful  pleafures  to  fulfil : 
Shame  and  woe  to  us,  if  we  our  wealth  obev ; 
The  horfe  doth  with  the  horfcman  run  away. 

*  The  poet,  as  ufual,  exprclTes  his  own  feeling ;  but  he  does 
more,  he  exprefles  it  very  claflically.  The  allufion  is  to  the  an- 
cient cuftom  of  wearing  wreaths  or  garlands  of  flowers,  on  any 
occafion  of  joy  and  feflivity.     Hurd. 

Vol.  IX.  F  THE 
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THE     COUNTRY     LIFE. 
Lib.  IV.  Plantarum. 

BLEST  be  the  man  (and  bleft  he  is)  whom  e'er 
(Plac'd  far  out  of  the  roads  cf  hope  or  fear) 
A  little  field,  and  little  garden,  feeds : 
The  field  gives  all  that  frugal  nature  needs ; 
The  wealthy  garden  liberally  beftows 
All  Ihe  can  afk,  when  fhe  luxurious  grows. 
The  fpecious  inconveniences,  that  wait 
Upon  a  life  of  bufmefs,  and  of  flate. 
He  fees  (nor  does  the  fight  diilurb  his  reft) 
By  fools  defir'd,  by  wicked  men  poffeft. 
Thus,  thus  (and  this  deferv'd  great  VirgU's  praife) 
The  old  Corycian  yeoman  pafs'd  his  days; 
Thus  his  wife  life  Abdolonymus  fpent  : 
Th'  ambaflkdors,  which  the  great  emperor  fent 
To  offer  him  a  crown,  with  wonder  found 
The  reverend  gardener  hoeing  of  his  ground ; 
Unwillingly,  and  flow,  and  difcontent. 
From  his  lov'd  cottage  to  a  throne  he  went; 
And  oft  he  ftopt,  in  his  triumphant  way. 
And  oft  look'd  back,  and  oft  was  heard  to  fay. 
Not  without  fighs,  Alas  !  I  there  forfake 
A  happier  kingdom  than  I  go  to  take  ! 
Thus  Aglaiis  (a  man  unknown  to  men. 
But  the  gods  knew,  and  therefore  lov'd  him  then) 
Thus  liv'd  obfcurely  then  without  a  name, 
Aglaus,  now  confign'd  t'  eternal  fame. 

For 
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For  Gyges,  the  rich  king,  wicked  aiyl  great, 
Prefum'd,  at  wife  Apollo's  Delphic  feat 
Prefum'd,  to  afk.  Oh  thou,  the  whole  world's  eye, 
5ee'ft  thou  a  man  that  happier  is  than  I  ? 
The  god,  who  fcorn'd  to  flatter  man,  reply 'd, 
Aglaiis  happier  is.     But  Gyges  cry'd. 
In  a  proud  rage.  Who  can  that  Aglaiis  be  ! 
We  have  heard,  as  yet,  of  no  fuch  king  as  he. 
And  true  it  was,  through  the  whole  earth  around 
No  king  of  fuch  a  name  was  to  be  found. 
Is  fome  old  hero  of  that  name  alive. 
Who  his  high  race  does  from  the  gode  derive  ? 
Is  it  fome  mighty  general,  that  has  done 
Wonders  in  fight,  and  god-like  honours  won  ? 
Is  it  fome  man  of  endlefs  wealth  ?  faid  he. 
None,  none  of  thefe.     Who  can  this  Aglaiis  be  ? 
After  long  fearch,  and  vain  enquiries  pail. 
In  an  obfcure  Arcadian  vale  at  laft 
(Th'  Arcadian  life  has  always  fliady  been) 
•Near  Sopho's  town  (which  he  but  once  had  fcen) 
This  Aglaiis,  who  monarchs'  envy  drew, 
Whofe  happinefs  the  gods  flood  witnefs  to. 
This  mighty  Aglaiis,  was  labouring  found. 
With  his  own  hands,  in  his  own  little  ground- 
So,  gracious  God  !   (if  it  may  lawful  be. 
Among  thofe  foolifh  gods  to  mention  thee) 
So  let  me  a£l,  on  fuch  a  private  flage. 
The  laft  dull  fcenes  of  my  declining  age ; 
After  long  toils  and  voyages  in  vain. 
This  quiet  port  let  my  toft  vefTel  gain ; 

F  2  Of 
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Of  heavenly  reft,  this  earneft  to  me  lend. 
Let  my  life  fleep,  and  learn  to  love  her  end. 


V. 

THE        GARDEN. 

To  J.  Evelyn,  Efquire. 

I  Never  had  any  other  defire  fo  ftrong  and  fo  like  to 
covetoufnefs,  as  that  one  which  1  have  had  al- 
ways, that  I  might  be  mafler  at  laft  of  a  fmall  houfe 
and  large  garden,  with  very  moderate  conveniences 
joined  to  them,  and  there  dedicate  the  remainder  of 
my  life  only  to  the  culture  of  them,  and  ftudy  of  na- 
ture; 

And  there  (with  no  defign  beyond  my  wall)  whole  and 

intire  to  lie. 
In  no  unaftive  eafe,  and  no  unglorious  poverty. 

Or,  as  Virgil  has  faid,  Ihorter  and  better  for  me,  that 
I  might  there 

«  Studiis  florere  ignobiUs  oti*  :" 
(though  I  could  wilh  that  he  had  rather  faid,  «  Nobilis 
oti,"  when  he  fpoke  of  his  own.)     But  feveral  acci- 

•  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  564. 

dents 
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dents  of  my  ill-fortune  have  difappointed  me  hitherto, 
and  do  ftill,  of  that  felicity;  for  though  I  have  made 
the  firft  and  hardeft  ftep  to  it,  by  abandoning  all  am- 
bitions and  hopes  in  this  world,  and  by  retiring  from 
the  noife  of  all  bufmefs  and  almofl  company,  yet  I 
ftick  ftill  in  the  inn  of  a  hired  houfe  and  garden, 
among  weeds  and  rubbifh ;  and  without  that  pleafant- 
eft  work  of  human  induftry,  the  improvement  of  fome- 
thing  which  we  call  (not  very  properly,  but  yet  we 
call)  our  own.  I  am  gone  out  from  Sodom,  but  I  am 
not  yet  arrived  at  my  little  Zoar.  "  O  let  me  efcape 
thither  (is  it  not  a  little  one  ?)  and  my  foul  (hall  live." 
I  do  not  look  back  yet;  but  I  have  been  forced  to 
flop,  and  make  too  many  halts.  You  may  wonder. 
Sir,  (for  this  feems  a  little  too  extravagant  and  pinda- 
rical  for  profe)  what  I  mean  by  all  this  preface ;  it  is 
to  let  you  know,  that  though  I  have  mifted,  like  a 
chemift,  my  great  end,  yet  I  account  my  afteclions 
and  endeavours  well  rewarded  by  fomething  that  I 
have  met  with  by  the  bye ;  which  is,  that  they  have 
procured  to  me  fome  part  in  your  kindnefs  and  ef- 
teem  ;  and  thereby  the  honour  of  having  my  name  fo 
advantageoufly  recommended  to  pollerity,  by  the  epif- 
tle  you  are  pleafed  to  prefix  to  the  moft  ufcful  book 
that  has  been  written  in  that  kind  *,  and  which  is  to 
laft  as  long  as  months  and  years. 

*  Mr.  Evelyn's  "  Kalendanum  hortenfe;"  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Cowley  — The  title  explains  the  propriety  of  the  compliment, 
that  this  book  was  to  laft  as  long  as  months  and  years.     Hurd. 

F  3  Anrong 
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Among  many  other  arts  and  excellencies,  which  yea 
enjoy,  I  am  glad  to  find  this  favourite  of  mine  the 
moft  predominant ;  that  you  choofe  this  for  your  wife, 
though  you  have  hundieds  of  other  arts  for  your  con- 
cubines ;  though  you  know  them,  and  beget  fons  upon 
them  all  (to  which  you  are  rich  enough  to  allow  great 
legacies),  yet  the  iffue  of  this  feems  to  be  defigned 
by  you  to  the  main  of  the  eflate ;  you  have  taken 
moft  pleafure  in  it,  and  beftovved  moft  charges  upon 
its  education :  and  I  doubt  not  to  fee  that  book, 
which  you  are  pleafed  to  promife  to  the  world,  and  of 
which  you  have  given  us  a  large  earneft  in  your  ca- 
lendar, as  accomplifted,  as  any  thing  can  be  expe£led 
from  an  extraordinary  wit,  and  no  ordinary  expences, 
and  a  long  experience.  I  know  nobody  that  pofTelTes 
more  private  happinefs  than  you  do  in  your  garden ; 
and  yet  no  man,  who  makes  his  happinefs  more  public, 
by  a  free  communication  of  the  art  and  knovvledge  of 
it  to  others.  All  that  I  myfelf  am  able  yet  to  do,  is 
only  to  recommend  to  mankind  the  fearch  of  that  fe- 
licity, which  you  inftruft  them  how  to  find  and  to  en- 
joy. 

Happy  art  thou,  whom  God  does  blefs 
With  the  full  choice  of  thine  own  happinefs ; 

And  happier  yet,  becaufe  thou  'rt  bleft 

With  prudence,  how  to  choofe  the  beft : 
In  books  and  gardens  thou  haft  plac'd  aright 

(Things,  which  thou  well  doft  underftand  j 
And  both  doft  make  with  thy  laborious  hand) 

Thy  noble,  innocent  delight; 

3  And 
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And  in  thy  virtuous  wife,  where  thou  again  doft  meet 

Both  pleafures  more  refin'd  and  fweet; 

The  fairell  garden  in  her  looks. 

And  in  her  mind  the  wifell  books. 
Oh,  who  would  change  thefe  foft,  yet  folid  joys. 

For  empty  Ihows  and  fenfelefs  noife  ; 

And  all  which  rank  ambition  breeds, 
Wliich  feem  fuch  beauteous  flowers,  and  are  fuch  poi- 
fonous  weeds  ? 

When  God  did  man  to  his  own  likenefs  make. 
As  much  as  clay,  though  of  the  pureft  kind. 

By  die  great  potter's  art  refin'd. 

Could  the  divine  impreffion  take. 

He  thought  it  fit  to  place  him,  where 

A  kind  of  heaven  too  did  appear. 
As  far  as  earth  could  fuch  a  likenefs  bear : 

That  man  no  happlnefs  might  want. 
Which  earth  to  her  firll  matter  could  afford. 

He  did  a  garden  for  him  plant 
By  the  quick  hand  of  his  omnipotent  word. 
As  the  chief  help  and  joy  of  human  life. 
He  gave  him  the  firll  gift;  firll,  ev'n  before  a  wife. 

For  God,  the  univerfal  archite£l, 

'T  had  been  as  eafy  to  ereft 
A  Louvre  or  Efcurial,  or  a  tower 
That  might  with  heaven  communication  hold. 
As  Babel  vainly  thought  to  do  of  old : 

He  wanted  not  the  fkill  or  power ; 

In  the  world's  fabric  thofe  were  fhown. 
And  the  materials  were  all  his  own. 

F  4  But 
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But  well  he  knew,  what  place  would  beft  agree 

With  innocence,  and  with  felicity  : 

And  we  elfewhere  ftill  feek  for  them  in  vain ; 

If  any  part  of  either  yet  remain. 

If  any  part  of  either  we  expect. 

This  may  our  judgment  in  the  fearch  direfl ; 

God  the  firll  garden  made,  and  the  firft  city  Cain. 

O  blelTed  (hades  !  O  gentle,  cool  retreat 

From  all  th'  immoderate  heat. 
In  which  the  frantic  world  does  burn  and  fweat ! 
This  does  the  lion-ftar,  ambition's  rage; 
This  avarice,  the  dog-ftar's  thirll,  afTuage ; 
Every  where  elfe  theii"  fatal  power  we  fee. 
They  make  and  rule  man's  wretched  deftiny  : 

They  neither  fet,  nor  difappear. 

But  tyrannize  o'er  all  the  year; 
Whilil  we  ne'er  feel  their  flame  or  influence  here. 

The  birds  that  dance  from  bough  to  bou";h. 

And  fmg  above  in  every  tree. 

Are  not  from  fears  and  cares  more  free 
Than  we,  who  lie,  or  fit,  or  walk,  below. 

And  fhould  by  right  be  fingers  too. 
What  prince's  choir  of  mufic  can  excel 

That,  which  within  this  fliade  does  dwell  ? 

To  which  we  nothing  pay  or  give ; 

They,  like  all  other  pcets,  live 
\^'ithout  reward,  or  thanks,  for  their  obliging  pains : 

'Tis  well  if  they  become  not  prey: 
The  whillling  winds  add  their  lefs  artful  drains. 
And  a  gra\c  bafs  the  murmuring  fountains  play.; 

Nature 
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Nature  does  all  this  harmony  beftovv. 

But  to  our  plants,  art's  mufic  too. 
The  pipe,  theorbo,  and  guittar,  we  owe ; 
The  lute  itfelf,  which  once  was  green  and  mute. 

When  Orpheus  ftrook  th'  infpired  lute. 

The  trees  danc'd  round,  and  underftood 

By  fympathy  the  voice  of  wood. 

Thefe  arc  the  fpells,  that  to  kind  fleep  invite. 
And  nothing  does  within  refiftancc  make. 

Which  yet  we  moderately  take  ; 

Who  would  not  choofe  to  be  awake. 
While  he  's  encompaft  round  with  fuch  delight. 
To  th'  ear,  the  nofe,  the  touch,  the  talle,  and  fight  ? 
When  Venus  would  her  dear  Afcanius  keep  * 
A  prifoner  in  the  downy  bands  of  fleep. 
She  odorous  herbs  and  flowers  beneath  him  fpread. 

As  the  moft  foft  and  fweeteft  bed  ; 
Not  her  own  lap  would  more  have  charm 'd  his  head. 
Who,  that  has  reafon,  and  his  fmell. 
Would  not  among  rofes  and  jafmine  dwell. 

Rather  than  all  his  fpirits  choak 
With  exhalations  of  dirt  and  fmoke. 

And  all  th'  uncleannefs  which  does  drown. 
In  peftilential  clouds,  a  populous  town  ? 
The  earth  itfelf  breathes  better  perfumes  here. 
Than  all  :he  female  men,  or  women,  there. 
Not  without  caufe,  about  them  bear. 

*  Virg.  JEn.  i.  695, 

When 
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When  Epicurus  to  the  world  had  taught. 

That  pleafure  was  the  chiefeft  good 
(And  was,  perhaps,  i'  th'  right,  if  rightly  underftood) 

His  life  he  to  his  dodlrine  brought. 
And  in  a  garden's  fhade  that  fovereign  pleafure  fought: 
Whoever  a  true  epicure  would  be. 
May  there  find  cheap  and  virtuous  luxury. 
ViteUius's  table,  which  did  hold 
As  many  creatures  as  the  ark  of  old ; 
That  fifcal  table,  to  which  every  day 
All  countries  did  a  conilant  tribute  pay. 
Could  nothing  more  delicious  afford 

Than  nature's  liberality, 
Help'd  with  a  little  art  and  induftry. 
Allows  the  meanefl  gardener's  board. 
The  wanton  taile  no  fiih  or  fowl  can  choofe. 
For  which  the  grape  or  melon  fhe  would  lofe ; 
Though  all  th'  inhabitants  of  fea  and  air 
Be  lilted  in  the  glutton's  bill  of  fare. 

Yet  ftill  the  fruits  of  earth  we  fee 
riac'd  the  third  ftory  high  in  all  her  luxury. 

But  with  no  fenfe  the  garden  does  comply. 
None  courts,  or  flatters,  as  it  does  the  eye. 
When  the  great  Hebrew  king  did  almoll  llrain 
The  wondroui  treafures  of  his  wealth  and  brain. 
His  royal  fouthern  gueft  to  entertain ; 

Though  fhe  on  filver  floors  did  tread. 
With  bright  AfTvrian  carpets  on  them  fprcad. 


To 
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To  hide  the  metal's  poverty ; 
Though  fhe  look'd  up  to  roofs  of  gold. 
And  nought  around  her  could  behold 
But  filk  and  rich  embroidery. 
And  Babylonifh  tapeftry. 
And  wealthy  Hiram's  princely  dye; 
Though  Ophir's  ftarry  ftones  met  every  where  her  eye  j 
Though  Ihe  herfelf  and  her  gay  hofl:  were  dreft 
With  all  the  fhining  glories  of  the  Eaft ; 
When  lavifli  art  her  coftly  work  had  done. 
The  honour  and  tlie  prize  of  bravery 
Was  by  the  garden  from  the  palace  won ; 
And  every  rofe  and  lily  there  did  ftand 

Better  attir'd  by  nature's  hand  *. 
The  cafe  thus  judg'd  againit  the  king  we  fee. 
By  one,  that  would  not  be  fo  rich,  though  wifer  far 
than  he. 

Nor  does  this  happy  place  only  difpenfe 
Such  various  pleafures  to  the  fenfe  ; 
Here  health  itfelf  does  live. 

That  fait  of  life,  which  does  to  all  a  relifh  give. 

Its  {landing  pleafure,  and  intrinfic  wealth. 

The  body's  virtue,  and  the  foul's  good -fortune,  health. 

The  tree  of  life,  when  it  in  Eden  Hood, 

Did  its  immortal  head  to  heaven  rear; 

It  laikd  a  tall  cedar,  till  the  flood; 

Now  a  fmall  thorny  fhrub  it  does  appear ; 
Nor  will  it  thrive  too  every  where  : 

*  Matdi.  vi.  29. 

If 
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It  always  here  is  frefheft  feen  ; 

'Tis  only  here  an  ever-green. 

If,  through  the  ftrong  and  beauteous  fence 

Of  temperance  and  innocence. 
And  wholefome  labours,  and  a  quiet  mind. 

Any  difeafes  palTage  find. 

They  mull  not  think  here  to  aflail 
A  land  unarmed,  or  without  a  guard ; 
They  muft  fight  for  it,  and  difpute  it  hard. 

Before  they  can  prevail : 

Scarce  any  plant  is  growing  here. 
Which  againft  death  fome  weapon  does  not  bear. 

Let  cities  boaft,  that  they  provide 

For  life  the  ornaments  of  pride ; 

But  'tis  the  country  and  the  field. 

That  furnifli  it  with  ftafF  and  fhield. 

Where  does  the  wifdom  and  the  power  divine 
In  a  more  bright  and  fweet  refleftion  Ihine  ? 
Where  do  we  finer  ftrokes  and  colours  fee 
Of  the  Creator's  real  poetry. 

Than  when  we  with  attention  look 
Upon  the  third  day's  volume  of  the  book  r 
If  we  could  open  and  intend  our  eye. 

We  all,  like  Mofes,  fhould  efpy 
Ev'n  in  a  bufh  the  radiant  Deity. 
But  we  defpife  thefe  his  inferior  ways 
(Though  no  lefs  full  of  miracle  and  praife)  : 

Upon  the  flowers  of  heaven  we  gaze ; 
The  flars  of  earth  no  wonder  in  us  raife. 

Though 
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Though  thefe  perhaps  do,  more  than  they. 
The  life  of  mankind  fway. 
Although  no  part  of  mighty  nature  be ' 
More  llor'd  with  beauty,  power,  and  myllery; 
Yet,  to  encourage  human  induftry, 
God  has  fo  order'd,  that  no  other  part 
Such  fpace  and  fuch  dominion  leaves  for  art. 

We  no-where  Art  do  fo  triumphant  fee. 

As  when  it  grafts  or  buds  the  tree  : 
In  other  things  we  count  it  to  excel. 
If  it  a  docile  fcholar  can  appear 
To  Nature,  and  but  imitate  her  well; 
It  over-rules,  and  is  her  mafter,  here. 
It  imitates  her  Maker's  power  divine. 
And  changes  her  fometinies,  and  fometimes  does  re- 
It  does,  like  grace,  the  fallen  tree  reflore  [fine : 
To  its  bleft  ftate  of  Paradife  before  : 
Who  would  not  joy  to  fee  his  conquering  hand 
O'er  all  the  vegetable  world  command  ? 
And  the  wild  giants  of  the  wood  receive 

What  law  he's  pleas 'd  to  give  ? 
He  bids  th'  ill-natur'd  crab  produce 
The  gentler  apple's  winy  juice  ; 

The  golden  fruit,  that  worthy  is 

Of  Galatea's  purple  kifs : 

He  does  the  favage  hawthona  teach 

To  bear  the  medlar  and  the  pear : 

He  bids  the  ruftic  plum  to  rear 

A  noble  trunk,  and  be  a  peach. 

Ev'n 
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Ev'n  Daphne's  coynefs  he  does  mock. 
And  weds  the  cherry  to  her  ftock. 
Though  (he  refus'd  Apollo's  fait; 
Ev'n  flie,  that  chafte  and  virgin  tree. 
Now  wonders  at  herfelf,  to  fee 
That  Ihe's  a  mother  made,  and  blufhes  in  her  fruit. 

Methinks,  I  fee  great  Diode  fian  walk 
In  the  Salonian  garden's  noble  ihade. 
Which  by  his  own  imperial  hands  was  made ; 
I  fee  him  fmile,  methinks,  as  he  does  talk 
With  the  ambafladors,  who  come  in  vain 

T'  entice  him  to  a  throne  again. 
If  I,  my  friends  (faid  he)  fhould  to  you  {how 
All  the  delights  which  in  thefe  gardens  grow, 
'Tis  likelier  much,  that  you  fliould  with  me  ftay. 
Than  'tis,  that  you  Ihould  carry  me  away  : 
And  truft  me  not,  my  friends,  if,  every  day, 

I  walk  not  here  with  more  delight. 
Than  ever,  after  the  moll  happy  fight. 
In  triumph  to  the  capitol  I  rode. 
To  thank  the  gods,  and  to  be  thought,  myfelf,  almoll 
a  god. 


VI.  OF 
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VI. 

OF     GREATNESS. 

**  Q  I N  C  E  we  cannot  attain  to  greatnefs  (fays  the 

0  Sieur  de  Montagne)  let  us  have  our  revenge  by 
railing  at  it:"  this  he  fpoke  but  in  jeft.  I  believe  he 
defired  it  no  more  than  I  do,  and  had  lefs  reafon ;  for 
he  enjoyed  (o  plentiful  and  honourable  a  fortune  in  a 
mod  excellent  country,  as  allowed  him  all  the  real 
conveniences  of  it,  feparated  and  purged  from  the  in- 
commodities.  If  I  were  but  in  his  condition,  I  fhould 
think  it  hard  meafure,  without  being  convinced  of  any 
crime,  to  be  fequeftered  from  it,  and  made  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  ftate.  But  the  reader  may  think 
that  what  I  now  fay  is  of  fmall  autliority,  becaufe  I 
never  was,  nor  ever  fhall  be,  put  to  the  trial :  I  can 
therefore  only  make  my  proteftation. 

If  ever  I  more  riches  did  defire 
Than  cleanlinefs  and  quiet  do  require : 
If  e'er  ambition  did  my  fancy  cheat. 
With  any  wi(h,  fo  mean  as  to  be  great; 
Continue,  Heaven,  flill  from  me  to  remove 
The  humble  bleffings  of  that  life  I  love. 

1  know  very  many  men  will  defpife,  and  fome  pity 
me,  for  this  humour,  as  a  poor.fpirited  fellow  ;  but  I 
am  content,  and,  like  Horace,  thank  God  for  being  fo. 
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Di  bene  fecerunt,  inopis  me  quodque  pufilli 
Finxerunt  animi  *. 

I  confefs,  I  love  Httlenefs  almoft  in  all  things.  A 
little  convenient  ellate,  a  little  chearful  houfe,  a  little 
company,  and  a  very  little  feaft ;  and,  if  I  were  ever 
to  fall  in  love  again  (which  is  a  great  paflion,  and 
therefore,  I  hope,  I  have  done  with  it)  it  would  be,  I 
think,  with  prettinefs,  rather  than  with  majellical 
beauty.  I  would  neither  wiHi  that  my  miftrefs,  nor 
my  fortune,  fhould  be  a  bona  roha,  nor,  as  Homer 
ufes  to  defcribe  his  beauties,  like  a  daughter  of  great 
Jupiter  for  the  ftatelinefs  and  largenefs  of  her  perfon; 
but,  as  Lucretius  fays, 

Parvola,  pumilio,  Xag»Tt'>'  /iz-Ia,  tota  merum  fal  f . 

Where  there  is  one  man  of  this,  I  believe  there  are 
a  thoufand  of  Senecio's  mind,  whofe  ridiculous  afFefta- 
tion  of  grandeur  Seneca  the  elder  X  defcribes  to  this 
efFedl :  Senecio  was  a  man  of  a  turbid  and  confufed. 
wit,  who  could  not  endure  to  fpeak  any  but  mighty 
words  and  fe^tences,  till  this  humour  grew  at  laft  into 
fo  notorious  a  habit,  or  rather  difeafe,  as  became  the 
fport  of  the  whole  town :  he  would  have  no  fervants, 
but  huge,  mafly  fellows ;  no  plate  or  houfhold-ftufT, 
but  thrice  as  big  as  the  fafhion :  you  may  believe  me, 
for  I  fpeak  it  without  raillery,  his  extravagancy  came 

*  I  Sat.  iv.  17.  f  Lucr.  jv.  1155. 

\  Suaforiarum  Liber.     Suaf.  11. 

at 
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at  laft  into  fach  a  madnefs,  that  he  would  not  put  on  a 
pair  of  Ihoes,  each  of  which  was  not  big  enough  for 
both  his  feet :  he  would  eat  nothing  but  what  was 
great,  nor  touch  any  fruit  but  horfe-p:)Iums  and  pound- 
pears  :  he  kept  a  concubine,  that  was  a  very  giantefs, 
and  made  her  walk  too  always  in  chiopins,  till  at  laft, 
he  got  the  furname  of  Senecio  Grandio,  which  Mef- 
fala  iaid,  was  not  his  cognomen,  but  his  cogncmentum  : 
when  he  declaimed  for  the  three  hundred  Lacedemo- 
nians, who  alone  oppofed  Xerxes's  army  of  above  three 
hundred  thoufand,  he  ftretched  out  his  arms,  and  liood 
on  tiptoes,  that  he  might  appear  the  taller,  and  cried 
out,  in  a  very  loud  voice;  "  1  rejoice,  I  rejoice." — 
We  v>ondered,  I  remember,  what  new  great  fortune 
had  bef^illen  his  eminence.  "  Xerxes  (fays  he)  is  all 
mine  own.  He,  who  took  awav  the  fight  of  the  fea, 
v.ith  the  canvas  veils  of  fo  many  fhips" — and  then  he 
goes  on  fo,  as  I  know  not  v\liat  to  make  of  the  rell, 
whether  it  be  the  fault  of  the  edition,  ur  the  orator's 
own  burley  way  of  nonfcafe. 

Tills  is  the  cliaracier  that  Seneca  gives  of  this  hy- 
perbolical fop,  whom  we  ftand  amazed  at,  and  yet 
there  arc  very  few  men  who  are  not  in  fome  things,  and 
to  iomc  degrees,  Gramiios.  Is  ar,y  thing  more  com- 
mon, than  to  fee  our  ladles  of  quality  wear  fuch  high 
liijes  as  they  cannot  Vv-alk  in,  without  one  to  lead 
them ;  and  a  gown  as  long  again  as  their  body,  fo  that 
they  cannot  flir  to  the  next  room  without  a  page  or 
f.vo  to  hold  i:  up  r  I  may  fafely  fiy,  tiiat  all  the  ofccn- 
tation  of  our  grandees  is,  jail  like  a  train,  of  no  uie  in 

Vol.  IX.  G  the 
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the  world,  but  horribly  cumberfome  and  incommodious. 
What  is  all  this,  but  a  fpice  of  Grandio  ?  how  tedious 
would  this  be,  if  we  were  always  bound  to  it !  I  do  be- 
lieve there  is  no  king,  who  would  not  rather  be  de- 
pofed,  than  endure  every  day  of  his  reign  all  the  ce- 
remonies of  his  coronation. 

The  mightieft  princes  are  glad  to  fly  often  from 
thefe  majeftic  pleafures  (which  is,  methinks,  no  fmall 
difparagcment  to  them)  as  it  were  for  refuge,  to  the 
mod  contemptible  divertifements  and  meaneft  recrea- 
tions of  the  vulgar,  nay,  even  of  children.  One  of  tlie 
moft  powerful  and  fortunate  princes  *  of  the  world,  of 
late,  could  find  out  no  delight  fo  fatisfadk-ry,  as  the 
keeping  of  little  fniging  birds,  and  hearing  of  them, 
and  whirling  to  them.  What  did  the  emperors  of  the 
whole  world  ?  If  ever  any  men  had  the  free  and  full 
enjoyment  of  all  human  greatnefs  (nay  that  would  not 
fuffice,  for  they  would  be  gods  too),  they  certainly  pof- 
fefled  it :  and  yet  one  of  them,  who  ftylcd  himfelf  lord 
and  god  of  the  earth,  could  not  tell  how  to  pafs  his 
whole  day  pleafantly,  without  fpending  conilantly  two 
or  three  hours  in  catching  of  flies,  and  killing  them 
with  a  bodkin,  as  if  his  godihip  had  been  Beelzebub  f . 
One  of  his  predeceffors,  Nero  (who  never  put  any 
bounds,  nor  met  with  any  Hop  to  his  appetite)  could 
divert  himfelf  with  no  pallime  more  agreeable,  than  to 

•  Louis  XIII. — The  Duke  dc  Luynes,  the  Conftable  of  France, 
js  fald  to  have  gitincd  the  favour  of  this  foivcrfu!  ar.d  fortunitt 
princehy  training  up  finging  birds  for  him.     Anon. 

f  Bcdiidub  fi-nlfies  chc  L.iJ cffUs.     Cow  i.  f  y, 

run 
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run  about  the  ftreets  all  night  in  a  difguife,  and  abufe 
the  women,  and  aftront  the  men  whom  he  met,  and 
fometimes  to  beat  them,  and  fometimes  to  be  beaten  hy 
them :  this  was  one  of  his  imperial  nodurnal  pleafures. 
His  chiefeft  in  the  day  was,  to  fing  and  play  upon  a 
fiddle,  in  the  habit  of  a  minllrel,  upon  the  public  ftage  : 
he  was  prouder  of  the  garlands  that  were  given  to  his 
divine  voice  (as  they  called  it  then)  in  thofe  kind  of 
prizes,  than  all  his  forefathers  were,  of  their  triumphs 
over  nations :  he  did  not  at  his  death  complain,  that  fo 
mighty  an  emperor,  and  the  lall  of  all  the  Caefarian 
race  of  deities,  fhould  be  brought  to  fo  fhameful  and 
miferable  an  end ;  but  only  cried  out,  "  Alas,  what 
pity  it  is,  that  fo  excellent  a  mufician  Ihould  perifh  in 
this  manner*!"  Ilis  uncle  Claudius  fpent  half  his 
time  at  playing  at  dice ;  and  that  was  the  main  fruit  of 
his  fovereignty.  I  omit  the  madncifes  of  Caligula's 
delights,  and  the  execrable  fordidnefs  of  thofe  of  Ti- 
berius. Would  one  think  that  Auguftus  himfelf,  the 
highell  and  mod  fortunate  of  mankind,  a  perfon  en- 
dowed too  with  many  excellent  parts  of  nature,  fhould 
be  fo  hard  put  to  it  fometimes  for  u  ant  of  recreations, 
as  to  be  found  playing  at  nuts  and  bounding-ftones, 
with  little  Syrian  and  Mooriih  boys,  whofe  company  h« 
took  delight  in,  for  their  prating  and  their  wantocnefs  ? 

Was  it  for  this  that  Rome's  beft  blood  he  fpil^ 
With  fo  much  falfehood,  fo  much  guilt  ? 

•  — "  Qujlis  artifex  pereo  !"    Sueton.    AV^. 

G  2  Was 
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Was  it  for  this  that  his  ambition  ftrove 

To  equal  Ca:far,  firft;  and  after,  Jove  ? 

Greatnefs  is  barren,  fure,  of  foiid  joys; 

Her  merchandize  (I  fear)  is  all  in  toys ; 

She  could  not  elfe,  fure,  fo  uncivil  be, 

To  treat  his  univcrl'al  majefty. 
His  new-created  Deity, 
With  nuts,  and  bounding-^ftones,  and  boys. 

But  we  muft  excufe  her  for  this  meager  entertain- 
ment; fhe  has  not  really  wherewithal  to  make  fuch 
fealls  as  we  imagine.  Her  guefts  muft  be  contented 
fometimes  with  but  flender  cates,  and  with  the  fame 
cold  meats  ferved  over  and  over  again,  even  till  they 
become  naufeous.  When  you  have  pared  away  all  the 
vanity,  what  folid  and  natural  contentment  does  there 
remain,  which  may  not  be  had  with  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year  ?  Not  fo  many  fcrvants  or  horfes ;  but  a  few 
good  ones,  which  will  do  all  the  bufmefs  as  well :  not 
fo  manv  choice  dilhes  at  every  meal;  but  at  feveral 
meals  all  of  them,  which  makes  them  both  the  more 
healthy,  and  the  more  pleafant :  not  fo  rich  garments, 
nor  fo  frequent  changes ;  but  as  warm  and  as  comely, 
and  fo  frequent  change  too,  as  is  every  jot  as  good  fof 
the  mafter,  though  not  for  the  taylor  or  valet  de  cliam- 
bre :  not  fuch  a  ftately  palace,  nor  gilt  rooms,  or  the 
cofdiell  forts  of  tapeftry ;  but  a  convenient  brick  hopfe, 
with  decent  wainfcot,  and  pretty  foreft-work  hangings. 
LalHy  (for  I  omit  all  other  particulars,  and  will  end 
with  that  which  I  love  moft  in  both  conditions)  not 
whole  woods  cut  in  walks,  nor  vaft  park-,  nor  fountain 
•    ■'  or 
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or  cal'cade-gardens ;  but  herb,  and  flower,  and  fruit 
gardens,  which  are  more  ufcful,  and  the  water  every 
whit  as  clear  and  wholeiome,  as  if  it  darted  from  the 
breads  of  a  marble  nymph,  or  the  urn  of  a  river- god. 

If,  for  all  this,  you  like  better  the  fubftance  of  that 
former  eftate  of  life,  do  but  confider  the  infeparable 
accidents  of  both :  fervitude,  difquiet,  danger,  and  moft 
commonly  guilt,  inherent  in  the  one ;  in  the  other  li- 
berty, tranquillity,  fccurity,  and  innocence.  And 
when  you  have  thought  upon  thi?,  you  will  confefs 
that  to  be  a  truth  which  appeared  to  you,  before,  but  a 
ridiculous  paradox,  that  a  low  fortune  is  better  guard- 
ed and  attended  than  an  high  one.  If,  indeed,  we  look 
only  upon  the  flouriihing  head  of  the  tree,  it  appears  a 
moft  beautiful  objeft, 

"  — fed  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
"  iEtherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit  *." 
As  far  up  towards  heaven  the  branches  grow. 
So  far  the  root  fmks  down  to  hell  below. 

Another  horrible  difgrace  to  greatnefs  is,  that  it  is 
for  the  moft  part  in  pitiful  want  and  diftrefs :  what  a 
wonderful  thing  is  this  !  Unlefs  it  degenerate  into  ava- 
rice, and  fo  ceafe  to  be  greatnefs,  it  falls  perpetually 
into  fuch  neceflities,  as  drive  it  into  all  the  meaneft  and 
moft  fordid  ways  of  borrowing,  cozenage,  and  rob- 
bery : 

Mancipiis  locuples,  eget  a;ris  Cappadocum  rex  f . 

•  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  291.  -f  Hor.  i  Ep,  vi.  39. 

G  3  This 
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This  is  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  great  men,  as  well  as 
of  the  poor  king  of  Cappadocia:  they  abound  with 
flaves,  but  are  indigent  of  money.  The  ancient  Ro- 
man emperors,  who  had  the  riches  of  the  whole  world 
for  their  revenue,  had  wherewithal  to  live  (one  would 
liave  thought)  pretty  well  at  eafe,  and  to  have  been  ex- 
empt from  the  preiTures  of  extreme  poverty.  But  yet 
with  moft  of  them  it  was  much  otherwife ;  and  they 
fell  perpetually  into  fuch  miferable  penury,  that  they 
were  forced  to  devour  or  fqueeze  moft  of  their  friends 
and  fervants,  to  cheat  witli  infamous  projects,  to  ran- 
fick  and  pillage  all  their  provinces.  This  fafhion  of 
imperial  grandeur  is  imitated  by  all  inferior  and  fub- 
ordinate  forts  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  point  of  honour. 
They  muft  be  cheated  of  a  third  part  of  their  ellates, 
two  other  tliirds  they  muft  expend  in  vanity  ;  fo  that 
they  remain  debtors  for  all  the  neceffary  provifions  of 
life,  and  have  no  way  to  fatisfy  thofe  debts,  but  out  of 
the  fuccours'and  fupplies  of  rapine:  "as  riches  in- 
"  creafe"  (fays  Solomon)  "  fo  do  the  mouths  that  de- 
"  vour  them  *."  The  mafter  mouth  has  no  more  than 
before.  The  owner,  methinks,  is  like  Ocmis  in  the 
fable,  who  is  perpetually  winding  a  rope  of  hay,  and 
an  afs  at  the  end  perpetually  eating  it. 

Out  of  thefe  inconveniences  arifes  naturally  one 
more,  which  is,  that  no  greatnefs  can  be  fatisfied  or  con- 
taited  with  itlelf :  ftill,  if  it  could  mount  up  a  little 
higher,  it  would  be  happy ;  if  it  could  gain  but  that 

•  Eccl.  V.  II. 

point. 
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point.  It  would  obtain  all  its  defines ;  but  yet  at  laft, 
when  it  is  got  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  Pic  of  TenerifF, 
it  is  in  very  great  danger  of  breaking  its  neck  down- 
wards, but  in  no  poffibility  of  afcending  upwards  into 
the  feat  of  tranquillity  above  the  moon.  The  iirft 
ambitious  men  in  the  world,  the  old  giants,  are  faid 
to  have  made  an  heroical  attempt  of  fcaling  heaven  in 
defpite  of  the  gods :  and  they  caft  Ofia  upon  Olym- 
pus, and  Peiion  upon  OfTa :  two  or  three  mountains 
more,  they  thought,  would  have  done  their  bufmefs : 
but  the  thunder  fpoilt  all  the  work,  when  they  were 
come  up  to  the  third  ftory  : 

And  what  a  noble  plot  was  croft  ! 
And  what  a  brave  dcfign  was  loft  ! 

A  famous  perfon  of  their  offspring,  the  late  giant 
of  our  nation,  when,  from  the  condition  of  a  very 
inconfiderable  captain,  he  had  made  himfelf  lieutenant- 
general  of  an  array  of  little  Titans,  which  was  his 
iirft  mountain,  and  afterwards  general,  which  was 
his  fecond,  and  after  that,  abfolute  tyrant  of  three 
kingdoms,  which  was  the  third,  and  almoft  touched 
the  heaven  which  he  affefled,  is  believed  to  have  died 
with  grief  and  difcontent,  becaufe  he  could  not  attain 
to  the  honeft  name  of  a  king,  and  the  old  formality  of 
a  crown,  though  he  had  before  exceeded  the  power 
by  a  wicked  ufurpation.  If  he  could  have  compafled 
that,  he  would  perhaps  have  wanted  fomething  elfe 
that  is  neceflary  to  felicity,  and  pined  away  for  want 
of  the  title  of  an  emperor  or  a  god.  The  reafon  of 
G  4  this 
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•this  is,  that  greatnefs  has  no  reality  in  nature,  being  a 
creature  of  the  fancy,  a  notion  that  confifts  only  in  re- 
lation and  comparifon  :  it  is  indeed  an  idol ;  but  St. 
Paul  teaches  us,  "that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world." 
There  is  in  truth  no  riling  or  meridian  of  the  fun,  but 
only  in  refpefl  to  fevcral  places :  there  is  no  right  or 
left,  no  upper-hand  in  nature ;  every  thing  is  little, 
and  every  thing  is  great,  according  as  it  is  diverfely 
compared.  There  may  be  perhaps  fome  village  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  where  I  might  be  a  great  man: 
and  in  that  cafe  I  fhould  be  like  Cxfar  (you  would 
wonder  how  Cafar  and  I  ihould  be  like  one  anotlier 
in  any  thing)  ;  and  choofe  rather  to  be  the  hrll  man 
of  the  village,  than  fecond  at  Rome.  Our  coui-itry  is 
called  Great  Britany,  in  regard  only  of  a  leiTer  of 
the  fame  name ;  it  would  be  but  a  ridiculous  epithet 
for  it,  when  we  confider  it  together  with  the  kingdom 
of  China.  That,  too,  is  but  a  pitiful  rood  of  ground, 
in  comparifon  of  the  whole  earth  befides  :  and  this 
whole  globe  of  earth,  which  we  account  fo  immenfe  a 
body,  is  but  one  point  or  atom  in  relation  to  thofe 
numbcrlefs  worlds  that  are  fcattcred  up  and  down  in 
tlie  infinite  fpace  of  the  fky  which  we  behold. 

The  other  many  inconveniences  of  grandeur  I  have 
fpoken  of  difperfedly  in  feveral  chapters ;  and  fhall  end 
this  with  an  ode  of  Horace,  not  exaftly  copied,  but 
rudely  imitated. 


Horace, 
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Horace,     Lib.   III.     Ode   I. 
*'  Odi  profanum  vulgus,  &c." 

HENCE,  ye  profane ;  I  hate  you  all ; 

Both  the  great  vulgar,  and  the  fmall. 
To  virgin  minds,  which  yet   their   native  whitenefs 

hold. 
Not  yet  difcolour'd  with  the  love  of  gold 

(That  jaundice  of  the  foul. 
Which  makes  It  look,  fo  gilded  and  fo  foul). 
To  you,  ye  very  few,  thefe  truths  I  tell ; 
The  Mufe  infpires  my  fong  ;  hark,  and  obferve  It  well. 

We  look  on  men,  and  wonder  at  fuch  odds 

'Twlxt  things  that  were  the  fame  by  birth; 

Vv'e  look  on  kings  as  giants  of  the  earth, 

Thefe  giants  are  but  pigmies  to  the  gods. 
The  humbleft  bufh  and  proudelt  oak 

Are  but  of  equal  proof  againft  the  thunder-ftroke. 

Beauty,  and  ftrength,  and  wit,  and  wealth,  and  power. 
Have  their  fhort  flourifhing  hour : 
And  love  to  fee  thcmfelves,  and  fmile. 

And  joy  in  their  pre-eminence  awhile ; 
Ev'n  fo  in  the  fame  land. 

Poor  weeds,  rich  corn,  gay  flowers,  together  Hand; 

Alas !  deatli  mows  down  all  wltli  an  impartial  hand. 

And 
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And  all  ye  men,  whom  greatnefs  does  fo  pleafe. 
Ye  feaft,  I  fear,  like  Damocles: 
Jf  ye  your  eyes  cpuld  upwards  move 
(But  ye,  I  fear,  think  nothing  is  above) 
Ye  would  perceive  by  what  a  little  thread 

The  fword  ftill  hangs  over  your  head : 
No  tide  of  wine  would  drown  your  cares  j 
No  mirth  or  mufic  over-noife  your  fears : 
The  fear  of  death  would  you  fo  watchful  keep. 
As  not  t'  admit  the  image  of  it,  fleep. 

Sleep,  is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaces, 

And  yet  fo  humble  too,  as  not  to  fcorn 
The  meaneft  country  cottages : 
"  His  poppy  grows  among  the  corn." 

The  halcyon  Sleep  will  never  build  his  neft 
In  any  ftormy  breaft. 
'Tis  not  enough  that  he  does  find 
Clouds  and  darknefs  in  their  mind ; 
Darknefs  but  half  his  work  will  do : 

'Tis  not  enough;  he  muft  find  quiet  too. 

The  man,  who  in  all  wilhes  he  does  make. 

Does  only  nature's  counfel  take. 
That  wife  and  happy  man  will  never  fear 

The  evil  afpefts  of  the  year  j 
Nor  tremble,  though  two  comets  fhould  appear ; 
He  does  not  look  in  almanacks,  to  fee 

Whether  he  fortunate  fliall  be; 
Let  Mars  and  Saturn  in  the  heavens  conjoin. 
And  what  they  pleafe  againft  the  world  defign. 

So  Jupiter  within  him  fliine. 

4  Jf 
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If  of  your  pleafures  and  defires  no  end  be  found, 
God  to  your  cares  and  fears  will  fet  no  bound. 

What  would  content  you  ?  who  can  tell  ? 
Ye  fear  fo  much  to  lofe  what  ye  have  got. 

As  if  ye  lik'd  it  well : 
Ye  ftrive  for  more,  as  if  ye  lik'd  it  not. 

Go,  level  hills,  and  fill  up  feas, 
Sparc  nought  that  may  your  wanton  fancy  pleafe ; 

But,  truft  me,  when  you  have  done  all  this, 
M  uch  will  be  miffing  Hill,  and  much  will  be  amifs. 


VII. 
OF      AVARICE. 

THERE  are  two  forts  of  avarice :  the  one  is 
but  of  a  baftard  kind,  and  that  is,  the  rapacious 
appetite  of  gain ;  not  for  its  own  fake,  but  for  the 
pleafure  of  refunding  it  immediately  through  ail  the 
channels  of  pride  and  luxury  :  the  other  is  the  true 
kind,  and  properly  fo  called ;  which  is  a  reftlefs  and 
unfatiable  defire  of  riches,  nor  for  any  farther  end  or 
ufe,  but  only  to  hoard,  and  preferve,  and  perpetually 
increafe  them.  The  covetous  man,  of  the  firll  kind, 
is  like  a  greedy  oftrich,  which  devours  any  metal ; 
but  it  is  with  an  intent  to  feed  upon  it,  and  in  efFcft, 
it  makes  a  (hift  to  digelt  and  excern  it.     The  fecond 

is 
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is  like  the  foolifh  chough,  which  loves  to  fteal  money 
only  to  hide  it.  The  iirft  does  much  harm  to  man- 
kind ;  and  a  little  good  too,  to  fome  few :  the  fecond 
does  good  to  none  ;  no,  not  to  himfelf.  The  firft  can 
make  no  excufe  to  God,  or  angels,  or  rational  men, 
for  his  aftions :  the  fecond  can  give  no  reafon  or 
colour,  not  to  the  devil  himfelf,  for  what  he  does ; 
he  is  a  ilave  to  Mammon  without  wages.  The  firft 
makes  a  (hift  to  be  beloved;  ay,  and  envied  too  by 
fome  people;  the  fecond  is  the  iiniverfal  obje£k  of 
hatred  and  contempt.  There  is  no  vice  has  been  fo, 
pelted  with  good  fentences,  and  efpecially  by  the 
poets,  who  have  purfued  it  with  ftories,  and  fables, 
and  allegories,  and  aUufions ;  and  moved,  as  we  fay, 
every  ftone  to  fling  at  it :  among  all  which,  I  do  not 
remember  a  more  fine  and  gentle  man -like  corredion, 
than  that  which  was  given  it  by  one  line  of  Ovid  : 

"  Defimt  luxuriae  multa,  avaritias  omnia." 
Much,  is  wanting  to  luxurj',  all  to  avarice. 

To  which  faying,  I  have  a  mind  to  add  one  mem- 
ber, and  tender  it  thus. 

Poverty  wants  fome,  luxury  many,  avarice  all  thingo. 

Somebody  fays  *  of  a  virtuous  and  wife  man, 
"  that  having  nothing,  he  has  all:"  this  is  juft  his 

*  The  author,  well  acquainted  with  the  tafte  of  his  readers, 
would  not  difguft  their  dellcicy  by  letting  them  know  that  this 
"  fomebody"  was  St.  Paul,  [2  Cor.  vi.  10.] — though  the  fenfe 
and  exprt.Tun  would  have  done  honour  to  Plato.     Kvrd. 

antipode. 
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antipode,  who,  having  all  things,  yet  has  nothing. 
He  is  a  guardian  eunuch  to  his  beloved  gold :  "  au- 
"  divi  eos  amatores  elTe  maximos,  fed  nil  potefle." 
They  are  the  fondell  lovers,  bat  impotent  to  enjoy. 

And,  oh,  what  man's  condition  can  be  worfe 
Than  his,  whom  plenty  ftarvcs,  and  bleflings  curfe ; 
The  beggars  but  a  common  fate  deplore, 
^^  The  rich  poor  man  's  emphatically  poor. 

^™t  wonder  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  there  has  never 
been  any  law  made  againft  him:  againft  him  do  I  fay? 
I  mean,  for  him  :  as  there  are  public  provifions  made 
for  all  other  madmen :  it  is  very  reafonable  that  the 
king  fhould  appoint  fome  perfons  (and  I  think  the 
courtiers  would  not  be  againft  this  propofition)  to 
manage  his  eftate  during  his  life  (for  his  heirs  com- 
monly need  not  that  care)  :  and  out  of  it  to  make  it 
their  bufmefs  to  fee,  that  he  Ihould  not  want  ahmony 
befitting  his  condition,  which  he  could  never  get  out 
of  his  own  cruel  fingers.  We  relieve  idle  vagrants, 
and  counterfeit  beggars ;  but  have  no  care  at  all  of 
thefe  really  poor  men,  who  are,  methinks,  to  be  re- 
fpeclfully  treated,  in  regard  of  their  quality.  I  might 
be  endlefs  againft  them,  but  I  am  almoft  choaked 
with  the  fuper-abundance  of  the  matter  j  too  much 
plenty  impoveriftics  me,  as  it  does  them.  I  will  con- 
clude this  odious  fubjeft  with  part  of  Horace's  iivik 
fatire,  which  take  in  his  own  familiar  ftyle  : 

I  admire,  Maecenas,  how  it  comes  to  pafs. 
That  no  man  ever  yet  contented  v.-as. 

Nor 
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Nor  is,  nor  perhaps  will  be,  with  that  ftate 

In  which  his  own  choice  plants  him,  or  his  fate. 

Happy  the  merchant,  the  old  foldier  cries  : 

The  merchant,  beaten  with  tempeftuous  Ikies, 

Happy  the  foldier  !  one  half-hour  to  thee 

Gives  fpeedy  death,  or  glorious  viftory : 

The  lawyer,  knockt  up  early  from  his  reft 

By  reftlefs  clients,  calls  the  peafant  bleft : 

The  peafant,  when  his  labours  ill  fucceed,  ^jjk 

Envies  the  mouth,  which  only  talk  does  feed.  ^^ 

'Tis  not  (I  think  you  '11  fay)  that  I  want  llore        jkg 

Of  inftances,  if  here  I  add  no  more  ;  ^^ 

They  are  enough  to  reach,  at  leaft  a  mile. 

Beyond  long  orator  Fabius's  ftyle. 

But  hold,  ye,  whom  no  fortune  e'er  endears. 

Gentlemen,  malecontents,  and  mutineers. 

Who  bounteous  Jove  fo  often  cruel  call. 

Behold,  Jove  's  now  refolv'd  to  pleafe  you  all. 

Thou  foldier,  be  a  merchant :  merchant,  thou 

A  foldier  be :  and,  lawyer,  to  the  plough. 

Change  all  your  ftations  ftrait :  why  do  they  ftay  ? 

The  devil  a  man  will  change,  now,  when  he  may. 

Were  I  in  general  Jove's  abufed  cafe. 

By  Jove  I  'd  cudgel  this  rebellious  race : 

But  he  's  too  good ;  he  all,  then,  as  ye  were ; 

However,  make  the  bed  of  what  ye  are. 

And  in  that  ftate  be  chearful  and  rejoice, 

Wliich  either  was  your  fate,  or  was  your  choice. 

No,  they  muft  labour  yet,  and  fvveat,  and  toil. 

And  very  miferable  be  awhile ; 

But 
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But  'tis  with  a  defigti  only  to  gain 

What  may  their  age  with  plenteous  eafe  maintain. 

The  prudent  pifmire  does  this  Icflbn  teach. 

And  induftry  to  lazy  mankind  preach  : 

The  little  drudge  does  trot  about  and  fweat. 

Nor  does  he  ftrait  devour  all  he  can  get ; 

But  in  his  temperate  mouth  carries  it  home 

A  ftoclc  for  winter,  which  he  knows  muft  come. 

And,  when  the  rolling  world  to  creatures  here 

Turns  up  the  deform 'd  wrong-fide  of  the  year. 

And  fliuts  him  in,  with  llorms,  and  cold,  and  wet. 

He  chearfully  does  his  part  labours  eat : 

O,  does  he  fo  ?  your  wife  example,  th'  ant. 

Does  not,  at  all  times,  reft  and  plenty  want ; 

But,  weighing  juftly  a  mortal  ant's  condition. 

Divides  his  life  'twixt  labour  and  fruition. 

Thee,  neither  heat,  nor  ftorms,  nor  wet,  nor  cold. 

From  thy  unnatural  diligence  can  withhold  : 

To  th'  Indies  thou  would'ft  run,  rather  than  fee 

Another,  though  a  friend,  richer  than  thee. 

Fond  man  !  what  good  or  beauty  can  be  found 

In  heaps  of  treafure,  buried  under  ground  ? 

Which  rather  than  diminiih'd  e'er  to  fee. 

Thou  would'ft  thyfelf,  too,  buried  with  them  be  : 

And  what's  the  difference  ?  is  't  not  quite  as  bad 

Never  to  ufc,  as  never  to  have  had  ? 

In  thy  vart  barns  millions  of  quarters  ftore  ; 

Thy  belly,  for  all  that,  will  hold  no  more 

Than  mine  does.     Every  baker  makes  much  bread  : 

What  Uien  ?  He's  witli  no  more,  tJian  others,  fed. 

Do 
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Do  you  within  the  bounds  of  nature  live. 

And  to  augment  your  own  you  need  not  ftrive; 

One  hundred  acres  will  no  lefs  for  you 

Your  life's  whole  bufinefs,  than  ten  thoufand,  do. 

But  pleafant  'tis  to  take  from  a  great  flore. 

What,  man  !  though  you  're  refolv'd  to  take  no  more 

Than  I  do  from  a  fmall  one  ?  If  your  will 

Be  but  a  pitcher  or  a  pot  to  fill. 

To  fome  great  river  for  it  muft  you  go,  , 

When  a  clear  fpring  juft  at  your  feet  does  flow  ? 

Give  me  the  fpring,  which  does  to  human  ufe 

Safe,  eafy,  and  untroubled  ftores  produce  ; 

He  who  fcorns  thefe,  and  needs  will  drink  at  Nile, 

Muft  run  the  danger  of  the  crocodile. 

And  of  the  rapid  ftream  itfelf,  which  may. 

At  unawares,  bear  him  perhaps  away. 

In  a  full  flood  Tantalus  ftands,  his  (kin 

Walh'd  o'er  in  vain,  for  ever  dry  within : 

He  catches  at  the  ftream  with  greedy  lips. 

From  his  toucht  mouth  the  wanton  torrent  flips  : 

You  laugh  now,  and  expand  your  careful  brow ; 

'Tis  finely  faid,  but  what 's  all  this  to  you  ? 

Change  but  the  name,  this  fable  is  thy  ftory. 

Thou  in  a  flood  of  ufelefs  wealth  doft  glory. 

Which  thou  canft  only  touch,  but  never  tafte; 

Th'  abundance  ftill,  and  ftill  the  want,  does  lafl:. 

The  treafures  of  the  gods  thou  would'ft  not  fpare  : 

But  when  they  're  made  thine  own,  they  facrcd  are. 

And  muil  be  kept  with  reverence ;  as  if  thou 

No  other  ufe  of  precious  gold  didll  knov/. 

But 
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But  that  of  curious  piftures,  to  delight. 
With  the  fair  ftamp,  thy  virtuofo  fight. 
The  only  true  and  genuine  ufc  is  this. 
To  buy  the  things,  which  nature  cannot  mifs 
Without  difcomfort ;  oil  and  vital  bread, 
And  wine,  by  which  the  life  of  life  is  fed. 
And  all  thofe  few  things  elfe  by  which  wc  live : 
All  that  remains,  is  giv'n  for  thee  to  give. 
If  cares  and  troubles,  envy,  grief,  and  fear. 
The  bitter  fruits  be,  which  fair  riches  bear; 
If  a  new  poverty  grow  out  of  ftore  ; 
The  old  plain  way,  ye  gods  !  let  me  be  poor. 


Paraphrafe  on  Ho  r  a  c  e,  B.  III.  Od.  xvL 

A  TOWER  of  brafs,  one  would  have  faid. 

And  locks,  and  bolts,  and  iron  bars. 
And  guards,  as  ftrift  as  in  the  heat  of  wars. 
Might  have  preferv'd  one  innocent  maidenhead. 
The  jealous  father  thought  he  well  might  fpare 

All  further  jealous  care ; 
And,  as  he  walk'd,  t'  himfelf  alone  he  fmil'd. 
To  think  how  Venus'  arts  he  had  beguil'd  ; 

And,  when  he  flept,  his  reft  was  deep : 
But  Venus  laugh'd  to  fee  and  hear  him  fleep. 

She  taught  the  amorous  Jove 

A  magical  receipt  in  love, 
Wiiich  arm'd  him  llronger,  and  which  help'd  him  more. 
Than  all  his  thunder  did,  and  his  almighty-fhiip  before. 
Vol.  IX.  '  H  She 
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She  taught  him  love's  elixir,  by  which  art 
His  godhead  into  gold  he  did  convert : 

No  guards  did  then  his  pafiage  ftay. 

He  pafs'd  with  eafe;  gold  was  the  word; 
Subtle  as  lightning,  bright,  and  quick,  and  fierce. 

Gold  tlirough  doors  and  walls  did  pierce. 

The  prudent  Macedonian  king. 
To  blow  up  towns,  a  golden  mine  did  fpring. 

He  broke  through  gates  with  his  petar  ; 
'Tis  the  great  art  of  peace,  the  engine  'tis  of  war ; 

And  fleets  and  armies  follow  it  afar : 
The  enfign  'tis  at  land,  and  'tis  the  feaman's  ftar. 

Let  all  the  world  Have  to  this  tyrant  be. 
Creature  to  this  difguifed  deity. 

Yet  it  Ihall  never  conquer  me. 
A  guard  of  virtues  will  not  let  it  pafs. 
And  vvifdom  is  a  tower  of  ftronger  brafs. 
The  Mules'  laurel,  round  my  temples  fpread. 
Does  from  this  lightning's  force  fecure  my  head  : 

Nor  will  I  lift  it  up  fo  high. 
As  in  the  violent  meteor's  way  to  lie. 
Wealth  for  its  power  do  we  honour  and  adore  ? 
The  things  we  hate,  ill-fate,  and  death,  have  more. 

From  towns  and  courts,  camps  of  the  rich  and  greats 
The  vafl:  Xerxean  army,  I  retreat. 
And  to  the  fmall  Laconic  forces  fly. 
Which  hoidj  the  itraits  of  poverty. 

Cellars 
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Cellars  and  granaries  in  vain  we  fill. 

With  all  the  bounteous  fummer's  ftore, 
If  the  mind  thirfl  and  hunger  ftill : 

The  poor  rich  man  's  emphatically  poor. 

Slaves  to  the  things  we  too  much  prize. 

We  mafters  grow  of  all  that  we  dcfpife. 

A  field  of  corn,  a  fountain,  and  a  wood. 
Is  all  the  wealth  by  nature  under ftood. 
The  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  beftows 
All  which  that  grateful  earth  can  bear. 
Deceives  himfelf,  if  he  fuppofe 
That  more  than  this  falls  to  his  fhare. 
Whatever  an  eftate  does  beyond  this  afford. 

Is  not  a  rent  paid  to  the  lord ; 
But  is  a  tax  illegal  and  unjuil, 
Exafled  from  it  by  the  tyrant  lull. 
Much  will  always  wanting  be. 
To  him  who  much  defiics-.     I'hrice  happy  he 
To  whom  the  wife  indulgency  of  Heaven, 
With  fparing  hand,  buc  juft  enough  has  given. 
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VIII. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  AN  HONEST  MAN 
IN   MUCH   COMPANY. 

IF  twenty  thoufand  naked  Americans  were  not  able 
to  refifl:  the  aiTaults  of  but  twenty  well-armed  Spa- 
niards, I  fee  little  poflibility  for  one  honeft  man  to 
defend  himfelf  againlt  twenty  thoufand  knaves  who  are 
all  furnilhed  cap  a  pe,  with  the  defenfive  arms  of 
worldly  prudence,  and  the  offenfive  too  of  craft  and 
malice.  He  will  find  no  lefs  odds  than  this  againft 
h'.m,  if  he  have  much  to  do  in  human  affairs.  The 
only  advice  therefore  which  I  can  give  liim  is,  to  be 
fure  not  to  venture  his  perfon  any  longer  in  the  open 
campaign,  to  retreat  and  entrench  himfelf,  to  flop  up 
all  avenues,  and  draw  up  all  bridges  againll  fo  nume- 
rous an  enemy. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  that  a  man  in  much  bufmefs  mull 
either  make  himfelf  a  knave,  or  elfe  the  world  will 
make  him  a  fool :  and,  if  the  injury  wen:  no  farther 
than  the  being  laught  at,  a  wife  man  would  content 
himfelf  with  the  revenge  of  retaliation ;  but  the  cafe 
is  much  worfe,  for  thefe  civil  cannibals  too,  as  well  as 
the  wild  ones,  not  only  dance  about  fuch  a  taken 
ftranger,  but  at  lall  devour  him.  A  fober  man  can- 
not get  too  foon  out  of  drunken  company,  tliough  they 
be  never  fo  kind  and  merry  among  themfelves  ;  it  is 
not  unpleafint  onlv,  but  dangerous,  to  him. 

Do 
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Do  ye  wonder  that  a  virtuous  man  Ihould  love  to  be 
alone  ?  It  is  hard  for  him  to  be  otherwife ;  he  is  (o, 
when  he  is  among  ten  thoufand  :  neither  is  the  fo- 
litude  (o  uncomfortable  to  be  alone  without  any  other 
creature,  as  it  is  to  be  alone  in  the  midft  of  wild  beafts. 
Man  is  to  man  all  kind  of  beafts ;  a  fawning  dog,  a 
roaring  lion,  a  thieving  fox,  a  robbing  wolf,  a  dif- 
fembling  crocodile,  a  treacherous  decoy,  and  a  rapa- 
cious vulture.  The  civilift,  methinks,  of  all  nations, 
are  thofe  whom  we  account  the  moft  barbarous ;  there 
is  fome  moderation  and  good-nature  in  the  Toupinam- 
baltians,  who  eat  no  men  but  their  enemies,  whilft 
we  learned  and  polite  and  Chriftian  Europeans,  like  fo 
many  pikes  and  iharks,  prey  upon  every  tiling  that  we 
can  fwallow.  It  is  the  great  boaft  of  eloquence  and 
philofophy,  that  they  firft  congregated  men  difpcrfed, 
united  them  into  focietles,  and  built  up  the  houfes  and 
the  walls  of  cities.  1  wilh  they  could  unravel  all  they 
had  woven;  that  we  might  have  our  woods  and  our 
innocence  again,  inftead  of  our  caftles  and  our  policies. 
They  have  alTembled  many  thoufands  of  fcattered  peo- 
ple into  one  body  :  it  is  true,  they  have  done  fo  ;  they 
have  brought  them  together  into  cities  to  cozen,  and 
into  armies  to  murder,  one  another :  they  found  them 
hunters  and  fiOiers  of  wild  creatures ;  they  nave  made 
them  hunters  and  filhers  of  their  brethren :  they  boaft 
to  have  reduced  them  to  a  flate  of  peace,  when  the 
truth  is,  they  have  only  taught  them  an  art  of  war : 
they  have  framed,  I  muft  confefs,  wholefome  laws  for 
the  relb-aint  of  vice,  bat  they  raifed  firll  that  devil, 
H  3  wliich 
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which  now  they  conjure  and  cannot  bind :  though  there 
were  before  no  punifhments  for  wickednefs,  yet  there 
was  lefs  committed,  becaufe  there  were  no  rewards 
for  it. 

But  the  men,  who  praife  phUofophy  from  this  topic, 
are  much  deceived;  let  oratory  anfwer  for  itfelf,  the 
tinkling  perhaps  of  that  may  unite  a  fwarni ;  it  never 
was  the  work  of  philofophy  to  alTembie  multitudes, 
but  to  regulate  only,  and  govern  them,  when  they 
were  aiTembled;  to  make  the  beft  of  an  evU,  and  bring 
them,  as  much  as  is  poflible,  to  unity  again.  Avarice 
and  ambition  only  were  the  firft  builders  of  towns,  and 
founders  of  empire ;  they  faid,  "  Go  to,  let  us  build 
us  a  city  and  a  tower  whofe  top  may  reach  unto  hea- 
ven, and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  left  we  be  fcattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth*."  W  hat  was  the 
begmning  of  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  all  the  world  ? 
What  was  it,  but  a  concourfe  of  thieves,  and  a  fanc- 
tuary  of  criminals?  It  was  juftly  named  by  the  au- 
gury of  no  lefs  than  twelve  vultures,  and  the  founder 
cemented  his  walls  with  the  blood  of  his  brother. 
Not  unlike  to  this  was  the  beginning  even  of  the  firft 
town  too  in  the  world,  and  iuch  is  liie  original  fin  of 
moft  cities :  their  adual,  increafc  daily  wun  their  age 
and  growth ;  the  more  people,  the  more  wicked  all  of 
them ;  every  one  brings  in  his  part  to  enflame  tae  con- 
tagion ;  which  becomes  at  Lift  fo  univerlal  and  To  ftrong, 
that  no  precepts  can  be  fufiicient  prei'ervatives,  nor 

•  Gen.  xi.  4. 

any 
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any  thing  fecure  our  fafety,  but  flight  from  among  the 
infedled. 

We  ought,  in  the  choice  of  a  fituation,  to  regard 
above  all  things  the  healthfulnefs  of  the  place,  and  the 
healthfulneis  of  it  for  the  mind,  rather  than  for  the 
body.  But  fuppofe  (which  is  hardly  to  be  fuppofed) 
we  had  antidote  enough  againll  this  poifon ;  nay,  fup- 
pofe further,  we  were  always  and  at  all  points  armed 
and  provided,  both  againft  the  aifaulis  of  hoftility,  and 
the  mines  of  treachery,  it  wUl  yet  be  but  an  uncom- 
fortable life  to  be  ever  in  alarms;  though  we  were 
compafled  round  with  fire,  to  defend  ourfelves  from 
wild  beafts,  the  lodging  would  be  unpleafant,  becaufe 
we  mull  always  be  obliged  to  watch  that  fire,  and  to 
fear  no  lefs  the  defeds  of  our  guard,  than  the  dili- 
gences of  our  enemy.  The  fum  of  this  is,  that  a  vir- 
tuous man  is  in  danger  to  be  trod  upon  and  deftroyed 
in  the  crowd  cf  his  contraries,  nay,  which  is  worfe,  to 
be  changed  and  corrupted  by  them;  and  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  efcape  both  thefe  inconveniencies,  witliout  fo 
much  caution  as  will  take  away  the  whole  quiet,  that 
is  the  happinels,  of  his  life. 

Ye  fee  then,  what  he  may  lofe ;  but,  I  pray,  what 
can  he  get  there  ? 

Quid  Romas  faciam  .'  Mentiri  nefcio  *. 

What  fhould  a  man  of  truth  and  honefty  do  at  Rome  ? 
he  can  neither  underlland  nor  fpeak  the  language  of 

•  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  41. 

H  4.  the 
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the  place ;  a  naked  man  may  fwim  in  the  fea,  but  it  is 
not  the  way  to  catch  fifh  there ;  they  are  likelier  to  de- 
vour him,  than  he  them,  if  he  bring  no  nets,  and  ufe 
no  deceits.  I  think  therefore  it  was  wife  and  friendly 
advice,  which  Martial  gave  to  Fabian,  when  he  met 
him  newly  arrived  at  Rome  : 

Honeft  and  poor,  faithful  in  word  and  thought ; 

What  has  thee,  Fabian,  to  the  city  brought  ? 

Thou  neither  the  buffoon  nor  bawd  canft  play. 

Nor  witli  falfe  whifperi  th'  innocent  betray  : 

Nor  corrupt  wives,  nor  from  rich  beldams  get 

A  living  by  thy  induftry  and  fweat; 

Nor  with  vain  promifes  and  projects  cheat. 

Nor  bribe  or  flatter  any  of  the  great. 

^ut  you  're  a  man  of  learning,  prudent,  juft  ; 

A  man  of  courage,  lirm,  and  fit  for  truft. 

Why  you  may  ftay  and  live  unenvied  here  ; 

But  (faith)  go  back,  and  keep  you  where  you  were. 

Nay,  if  notliing  of  all  thefe  were  in  the  cafe,  yet  the 
very  fight  of  uncleannefs  is  loathfome  to  the  cleanly; 
the  fight  of  folly  and  impiety,  vexatious  to  the  wife  and 
pious. 

Lucretius  *,  by  his  favour,  though  a  good  poet,  was 
but  an  ill-natured  man,  when  he  faid,  it  was  delight- 
ful to  fee  other  men  in  a  great  ftorm :  and  no  lefs  ill- 
ratured  fliould  I  think  Democritus,  who  laughed  at  all 
the  world,  but  that  he  retired  himfelf  fo  much  out  of 
it,  that  we  may  perceive  he  took  no  great  pleafure  in 

*  Lucr.  lib.  il. 

that 
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that  kind  of  mirth.  I  have  been  drawn  twice  or  thrice 
by  company  to  go  to  Bedlam,  and  have  feen  others 
very  much  delighted  with  the  fantaftical  extravagancy 
of  lo  many  various  madnefles ;  which  upon  me  wrought 
fo  contrary  an  eftecl,  that  I  always  returned,  not  only 
melancholy,  but  even  fick  with  the  fight.  My  com- 
paflion  there  was  perhaps  too  tender,  for  I  meet  a  thou- 
fand  madmen  abroad,  without  any  perturbation ;  tho', 
to  weigh  the  matter  juitly,  the  total  lofs  of  reafon  is  lefs 
deplorable  than  tPie  total  depravation  of  it.  An  exaft 
judge  of  human  blefiings,  of  riches,  honours,  beauty, 
even  of  wit  itfclf,  fhould  pity  the  abufe  of  them,  more 
than  the  want. 

Briefly,  though  a  wife  man  could  pafs  never  fo  fe- 
curely  through  the  great  roads  of  human  life,  yet  he 
will  meet  perpetually  with  fo  many  objects  and  occa- 
fions  of  compaflion,  grief,  ihame,  anger,  hatred,  indig- 
nation, and  all  paflions  but  envy  (for  he  will  find  no- 
thing to  defer ve  that),  that  he  had  better  ftrike  into 
fome  private  path ;  nay,  go  fo  far,  if  he  could,  out  of 
the  common  way,  "  ut  nee  facta  audiat  Pelopidarum ;" 
that  he  might  not  fo  much  as  hear  of  the  aftions  of  the 
fons  of  Adam.  But,  whither  fliall  we  fly  then  r  into 
the  deferts,  like  the  ancient  Hermits  ? 

— Qua  terra  patet,  fera  regnat  Erinnys, 
In  facinus  juraffe  putes  —  * 

One  would  think  that  all  mankind  had  bound  them- 
felves  by  an  oath  to  do  all  the  wickednefs  they  can; 

•  Ovid.  Metam.  i.  241. 

that 
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that  they  had  all  (as  the  fcripture  fpeaks)  "  fold  them—, 
*'  felves  to  fin:"  the  difference  only  is,  that  fome  are 
a  little  more  crafty  (and  but  a  little,  God  knows)  in 
making  of  the  bargain.  I  thought,  when  I  firft  went 
to  dwell  in  the  country,  that  without  doubt  I  fhould 
have  met  there  with  the  fimplicity  of  the  old  poetical 
golden  age ;  I  thought  to  have  found  no  inhabitants 
there,  but  fuch  as  the  fhepherds  of  Sir  Phil.  Sydney  in 
Arcadia,  or  of  Monfieur  d'Urfe  upon  the  banks  of 
Lignon;  and  began  to  confider  with  myfelf,  which  way 
I  might  recommend  no  lefs  to  pofterity  the  happinefs 
and  innocence  of  the  men  of  Chertfea:  but,  to  confefs 
tlie  truth,  I  perceived  quickly,  by  infallible  demonftra- 
tions,  that  I  was  ftill  in  Old  England,  and  not  in  Ar- 
cadia or  La  Forreft ;  that,  if  I  could  not  content  my- 
felf with  any  thing  lefs  than  exaft  fidelity  in  human 
converfation,  i  had  almoft  as  good  go  back  and  feek  for 
it  in  the  Court,  or  the  Exchange,  or  Weftminftcr-hall. 
I  afk  again,  then,  whither  fhall  we  fly,  or  what  Ihall  we 
do  ?  1  he  world  may  fo  come  in  a  man's  way,  that  he 
cannot  choofebut  falute  it;  he  mull  take  heed,  though, 
not  to  go  a  whoring  after  it.  If,  by  any  lawful  voca- 
tion, or  juft  neceflity,  men  happen  to  be  married  to  it, 
I  can  only  give  them  St.  Paul's  advice:  "  Brethren, 
"  the  time  is  fhort;  it  remains,  that  they,  that  have 
"  wives,  be  as  though  they  had  none.— But  I  would 
"  that  all  men  were  even  as  I  myfelf*." 

In  all  cafes,  they  muft  be  fure,  that  they  do  tnundum 
ducere,  and  not  vumdo  inhere.     They  muft  retain  the 

•  1  Cor.  v;i..29.  7. 

fuperiority 
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fuperiority  and  headfhip  over  it :  happy  are  they,  who 
can  get  out  of  the  fight  of  this  deceitful  beauty,  that 
they  may  not  be  led  fo  much  as  into  temptation  ;  who 
have  not  only  quitted  the  metropolis,  but  can  abftain 
from  ever  feeing  the  next  market-town  in  their  coun- 
try. 


CLAUDIAN'S  OLD  MAN  OF  VERONA. 
De  sene  Veronensi,  qvi  suburbium  nun- 

(^AM    EGRESSUS    EST. 

"FELIX,  qui  patriis,"   &c. 

HAPPY  the  man,  who  his  whole  time  doth  bound 

Within  th'  inclofure  of  his  little  ground. 

Happy  the  man,  whom  the  fime  humble  place 

(Th'  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 

From  his  firft  riling  infancy  has  known. 

And  by  degrees  fees  gently  bending  down. 

With  natural  propenfmn,  to  that  earth 

Which  both  preferv'd  his  life,  and  gave  him  birth. 

Him  no  falfe  diftant  lights,  by  fortune  fet. 

Could  ever  into  foolifh  wanderings  get. 

He  never  dangers  either  faw  or  fear'd : 

The  dreadful  ftorms  at  fea  he  never  heard. 

He  never  heard  the  (hrill  alarms  of  war. 

Or  the  worfe  noifes  of  the  lawyers'  bar. 

No  change  of  confuls  marks  to  him  the  year. 

The  change  of  feafons  is  his  calendar. 

^  The 
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The  cold  and  heat,  winter  and  fummer  fliows ; 

Autumn  by  fruits,  and  fpring  by  flowers,  he  knows. 

He  meafures  time  by  land-marks,  and  has  found 

For  the  whole  day  tlie  dial  of  his  ground. 

A  neighbouring  wood,  born  with  himfelf,  he  fees. 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

He  'as  only  heard  of  near  Verona's  name. 

And  knows  it,  like  the  Indies,  but  by  fame. 

Does  with  a  like  concernment  notice  take 

Of  the  Red-fea,  and  of  Benacus'  lake. 

Thus  health  and  ftrength  he  to  a  third  age  enjoys. 

And  fees  a  long  pofterity  of  boys. 

About  the  fpacious  world  let  others  roam. 

The  voyage,  life,  is  longeft  made  at  home. 


IX. 

THE  SHORTNESS   OF   LIFE,   AND  UNCER- 
TAINTY OF  RICHES. 

IF  you  fhould  fee  a  man,  who  were  to  crofs  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  run  about  very  bufy  and  folicitous, 
and  trouble  himfelf  many  weeks  before  in  making  pro- 
vifions  for  his  voyage,  would  you  commend  liLm  for  a 
cautious  and  difcreet  perfon,  or  laugh  at  him  for  a  ti- 
morous and  impertinent  coxcomb  ?  A  man,  who  is  ex- 
cefiive  in  his  pains  and  diligence,  and  who  confumes  the 
greateft  part  of  his  time  in  furnifhing  the  remainder 
with  all  conveniences  and  even  fuperfluities,  is  to  an- 
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gels  and  wife  men  no  lefs  ridiculous ;  he  does  as  little 
conhder  the  fhortnel's  of  his  pafTage,  that  he  might  pro- 
portion his  cares  accordingly.  It  is,  alas,  fo  narrow  a 
ftrait  betwixt  the  womb  and  the  grave,  that  it  might 
be  called  the  Pas  dc  Vie,  as  well  as  that  the  Pas  de 
Calaii . 

We  are  all  {(pni^i^oi  (as  Pindar  calls  us),  creatures 
of  a  day,  and  therefore  our  Saviour  bounds  our  defires 
to  that  little  fpacc  ;  as  if  it  were  very  probable  that 
every  day  Ihould  be  our  laft,  we  are  taught  to  demand 
even  bread  for  no  longer  a  time.  The  fun  ought  not 
to  fct  upon  our  covetoufnefs,  no  more  than  upon  our 
anger ;  but,  as  to  God  Almighty  a  thoufand  years  are 
as  one  day,  fo,  in  direft  oppofition,  one  day  to  the  co- 
vetous man  is  as  a  thoufand  years ;  "  tam  brevi  fortis 
jaculatur  a:vo  multa,"  fo  far  he  (hoots  beyond  his  butt: 
one  would  think,  he  were  of  the  opinion  of  the  Mille- 
naries, and  hoped  for  fo  long  a  reign  upon  earth.  The 
patriarchs  before  the  flood,  who  enjoyed  almoft  fuch  a 
life,  made,  we  are  fure,  lefs  ftores  for  the  maintaining 
of  it ;  they,  who  lived  nine  hundred  years,  fcarcely 
provided  for  a  few  days ;  we,  who  live  but  a  few  days, 
provide  at  leaft  for  nine  hundred  years.  What  a  ftrange 
alteration  is  this  of  human  Ufe  and  mamiers  !  and  yet 
we  fee  an  imitation  of  it  in  every  man's  particular  ex- 
perience ;  for  we  begin  not  the  cares  of  life,  till  it  be 
half  fpent,  and  Hill  increafe  them,  as  that  decreafes. 

What  is  there  among  the  adlions  of  hearts  fo  illogical 
and  repugnant  to  reafon  ?  When  they  do  any  thing, 
which  feems  to  proceed  from  that  which  v,e  call  reafon, 
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we  difdain  to  allow  them  that  perfedion,  and  attribute 
it  only  to  a  natural  inlHncl :  and  are  not  we  fools,  too, 
by  the  fame  kind  of  inftinifl  ?  lY  we  could  but  learn  to 
*'  number  our  days"  (as  we  are  taught  to  pray  that  we 
might),  we  ftiould  adjuft  much  better  our  other  ac- 
counts ;  but,  wliilft  we  never  confider  an  end  of  them, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  our  cares  for  them  be  without  end, 
too.  Horace  advil'es  very  wifely>  and  in  excellent 
good  words, 

— Spatio  brevi 
Spem  longum  refeces —  * 

from  a  (hort  life  cut  oiF  all  hopes  that  grow  too  long. 
They  muft  be  pruned  away  like  fuckers,  that  choak 
the  mother-plant,  and  hinder  it  from  bearing  fruit. 
And  in  another  place,  to  the  fame  fenfe, 

Vitae  fumma  brevis  fpem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam  f  5 

which  Seneca  does  not  mend,  when  he  fays,  "  Oh ! 
quanta  dementia  eft  fpes  longas  inchoantium  !"  but  he 
gives  an  example  there  of  an  acquaintance  of  his> 
named  Senecio,  who,  from  a  very  mean  beginning,  by 
great  induftry  in  turning  about  of  money  through  all 
ways  of  gain,  had  attained  to  extraordinary  riches,  but 
died  on  a  fudden,  after  having  fnpped  merrily,  "  In 
ipfo  a£lu  bene  cedentium  rerum,  in  ipfo  procurrentis 
fortune  impetu,"  in  the  full  courfe  of  his  good  fortune, 
when  fhe  had  a  high  tide,  and  a  ftifF  gale,  and  all  her 
fails  on  ;  upon  which  occafion  he  cries,  oat  of  Virgil  J, 

*  I  Carm.  xi.  6,  ■\  Ibid.  iv.  15.  J  Buc.  i.  74. 

"  Infers 
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"  Infere  nunc,  Melibaee,  pyros;  pone  ordine  vites  !" 

Go,  Melibasus,  now. 

Go  graft' thy  orchards,  and  thy  vineyards  plant; 
Behold  the  fruit  ! 

For  this  Senecio  I  have  no  compaflion,  becaufe  he 
was  taken,  as  we  fay,  in  ipfo  fado,  ftill  labouring  in 
the  work  of  avarice ;  but  the  poor  rich  man  in  St. 
Luke  (whofe  cafe  was  not  like  this)  1  could  pity,  me- 
thinks,  if  the  Scripture  would  permit  me ;  for  he  feems 
to  have  been  fatisfied  at  lall,  he  confeffes  he  had  enough 
for  many  years,  he  bids  his  foul  take  its  cafe ;  and  yet 
for  all  that,  God  fays  to  him,  "  Thou  foo],  this  night 
"  thy  foul  fhall  be  required  of  thee ;  and  the  things 
"thou  haft  laid  up,  who  fhall  they  belong  to*?" 
Where  ftiall  we  find  the  caufes  of  this  bitter  reproach 
and  terrible  judgment  ?  We  may  find,  I  think,  two; 
and  God,  perhaps,  faw  more.  Firft,  that  he  did  not 
intend  true  reft  to  his  foul,  but  only  to  change  the  em- 
ployments of  it  from  avarice  to  luxury  ;  his  defign  is, 
to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  be  merry.  Secondly,  that 
he  went  on  too  long  before  he  thought  of  refting;  the' 
fuUnefs  of  his  old  barns  had  not  fufticed  him,  he  would 
ftay  till  he  was  forced  to  build  new  ones :  and  God 
meted  our  to  him  in  the  fam.e  meafjre  ;  fmce  he  would 
have  more  riches  than  his  life  could  contain,  God  de« 
ftroyed  his  life,  and  gave  the  fruits  of  it  to  anotlier. 

Thus  God  takes  away  foinetLnes  the  man  from  his 

*  Luk:  xii.  zo. 

riches. 
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riches,  and  no  lefs  frequently  riches  from  the  man : 
what  hope  can  there  he  of  fuch  a  marriage,  where  both 
parties  are  fo  fickle  and  uncertain  ?  by  what  bonds  can 
fuch  a  couple  be  kept  long  together  ? 

Why  doft  thou  heap  up  wealth,  which  thou  muft  quit. 

Or,  what  is  worfe,  be  left  by  it  ? 
^^Oiy  doft  thou  load  thyfelf,  when  thou  'rt  to  fly. 

Oh  man,  ordain 'd  to  die  ? 

Why  doft  thou  build  up  ftately  rooms  on  high. 

Thou  who  art  under  ground  to  lie  ? 
Thou  fow'ft  and  planteft,  but  no  fruit  muft  fee. 

For  death,  alas  !  is  fowing  thee. 

Suppofe,  thou  fortune  couldft  to  tamenefs  bring. 

And  clip  or  pinion  her  wing ; 
Suppofe,  thou  could 'ft  on  fate  fo  far  prevail. 

As  not  to  cut  off  thy  entail ; 

Yet  death  at  all  that  fubtilty  will  laugh ; 

Death  will  that  fcoliili  gardener  mock. 
Who  does  a  flight  and  annual  plant  engralF 

Upon  a  larting  ftock. 

Thou  doft  thyfelf  wife  and  induftrious  deem  ; 

A  mighty  hufljand  thou  would'ft  feem ; 
Fond  man  !  like  a  bought  flave,  thou  all  the  while 

Doft  but  for  others  fweat  and  toil. 

Officious  fool !  that  needs  muft  meddling  be 
In  bufinefs,  that  concerns  not  thee  1 

For 
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For  when  to  future  years  thoti'  extend' ft  thy  cares. 
Thou  deal'ft  in  other  men's  affairs* 

Ev'n  aged  men,  as  if  they  truly  were 

Children  again,  for  age  prepare  ; 
Provifions  for  long  travel  they  defign. 

In  the  Lift  point  of  their  (hort  line. 

Wifely  the  ant  againft  poor  winter  hoards 

The  ftock,  which  fummer's  wealth  affords : 

In  grafhoppers,  that  muft  at  autumn  die. 
How  vain  were  fuch  an  induftry ! 

Of  power  and  honour  the  deceitful  light 
Might  half  excufe  our  cheated  fight. 

If  it  of  life  the  whole  fmall  time  would  ftay. 
And  be  our  funftiine  all  the  day ; 

Like  lightning,  that,  begot  but  in  a  cloud 

(Though  fhining  bright,  and  fpeaking  loud) 

Whilft  it  begins,  concludes  its  violent  race. 
And  where  it  gilds,  it  wounds  the  place. 

Oh  fcenc  of  fortune,  which  doft  fair  appear 

Only  to  men  that  ftand  not  near  ! 
Proud  poverty,  that  tinfel  bravery  wears  ! 

And,  like  a  rainbow,  painted  tears  ! 

Be  prudent,  and  the  fhore  in  profpeft  keep  j 

In  a  weak  boat  truft  not  the  deep ; 
Plac'd  beneath  envy,  above  envying  rife  j 

Pity  great  men,  great  things  defpife. 
Vol.  IX.  I  The 
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The  wife  example  of  the  heavenly  lark. 
Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley,  mark  ; 

Above  the  clouds  let  thy  proud  mufick  found. 
Thy  humble  neft  build  on  the  ground* 


X. 

THE  DANGER  OF  PROCRASTINATION, 
A  Letter  to  Mr.  S.  L. 

I  AM  glad  that  you  approve  and  applaud  my  defign 
of  withdrawing  myfelf  from  all  tumult  and  bufinefs 
of  the  world,  and  confecratlng  the  little  reft  of  my 
time  to  thofe  ftudies,  to  which  nature  had  (o  motherly 
inclined  me,  and  from  which  fortune,  like  a  ftep-mo- 
ther,  has  fo  long  detained  me.  But  nevertlielefs  (you 
faw  which  dut  is  "  aerugo  mera,"  a  ruft  which  fpoils 
the  good  metal  it  grows  upon.  But  you  fay)  you 
would  advife  me  not  to  precipitate  that  refolution,  but 
to  ftay  a  while  longer  with  patience  and  complaifance, 
till  I  had  gotten  fuch  an  eftate  as  might  afford  me  (ac- 
cording to  the  faying  of  that  pcrfon,  whom  you  and  I 
love  very  much,  and  would  believe  as  foon  as  another 
man)  "  cum  dignitate  otium."  This  were  excellent 
adxdce  to  Jolhua,  who  could  bid  the  fun  ftay  too.  But 
there  is  no  fooling  with  life,  when  it  is  once  turned  be- 
yond forty.  The  feeking  for  a  fortune  then,  is  but  a 
defperate  after-game  :  it  is  a  hundred  to  one,  if  a  man 

flitio- 
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fling  two  fixes  and  recover  all ;  efpecially,  if  his  hand 
be  no  luckier  than  mine. 

There  is  fome  help  for  all  the  defefts  of  fortune ; 
for,  if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the  length  of  his  wiihes, 
he  may  have  his  remedy  by  cutting  of  them  fliorter. 
Epicurus  writes  a  letter  to  Idomeneus  (who  was  then  a 
very  powerful,  wealthy,  and,  it  feems,  bountiful  per- 
fon)  to  recommend  to  him,  who  had  made  fo  many 
men  rich,  one  Pythocles,  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he  de- 
fired  might  be  made  a  rich  man  too ;  "  but  I  intreat 
you  that  you  would  not  do  it  juft  the  fame  way  as  you 
have  done  to  many  lefs  deferving  perfons,  but  in  the 
moft  gentlemanly  manner  of  obliging  him,  which  is, 
not  to  add  any  thing  to  his  eftate,  but  to  take  fomethihg 
from  his  defires." 

The  fum  of  this  is,  that,  for  the  uncertain  hopes  of 
fome  conveniences,  we  ought  not  to  defer  the  execution 
of  a  work  that  is  neceffary ;  efpecially,  when  the  ufe  of 
thofc  things,  which  we  would  ilay  for,  may  otherwife 
be  fupplied;  but  the  lofs  of  time,  never  recovered :  nay, 
farther  yet,  though  we  were  fure  to  obtain  all  that  we 
had  a  mind  to,  though  we  were  fure  of  getting  never  fo 
much  by  continuing  the  game,  yet,  when  the  light  of 
life  is  fo  near  going  out,  and  ought  to  be  fo  precious, 
"  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandclle,"  the  play  is  not 
worth  the  expence  of  the  candle  :  after  having  been 
long  toft  in  a  tempeft,  if  our  mafts  be  ftanding,  and 
we  have  ftill  fail  and  tackling  enough  to  carry  us  to 
our  port,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  want  of  ftreamers  and 
top -gallants ; 

I  2  ' utere 
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utere  velis, 
Totos  pande  finus— * 

A  gentleman  in  our  late  civil  wars,  when  his  quarters 
were  beaten  up  by  the  enemy,  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
ioft  his  life  afterwards,  only  by  flaying  to  put  on  a 
band,  and  adjuft  his  periwig :  he  would  efcape  like  a 
perfon  of  quality,  or  not  at  all,  and  died  the  noble 
martyr  of  ceremony  and  gentility.  I  think,  your  coun- 
fel  of"  Feftiiia  lente"  is  as  ill  to  a  man  who  is  flying 
from  the  world,  as  it  would  have  been  to  that  unfor- 
tunate, well-bred  gentleman,  who  was  fo  cautious  as 
not  to  fly  undecently  from  his  enemies ;  and  therefore 
I  prefer  Horace's  advice  before  yours, 

-  fapere  aude, 
Incipe— 

Begin;  the  getting  out  of  doors  is  the  greatefl:  part 
of  the  journey.  Varro  f  teaches  us  that  Latin  pro- 
verb, "  portam  itineri  longiffimam  efl'e:"  but  to  return 
to  Horace, 

"  — Sapere  aude: 
*'  Incipe  vivendi  refte  qui  prorogat  horam, 
"  Rufticus  expeftat,  dum  labitur  annis :  at  ille 
"  Labitur,  &  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum  %.'* 

Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wife ; 
He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day, 
Does  on  a  river's  bank  expefting  Hay, 

*  Juv.  i.  150,  f  Lib.  I.  Agrlc.  J  i  Ep.ii.  40. 

Till 
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Till  the  whole  ftream,  which  ftopt  him,  {hould  be  gone. 
That  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  run  on. 

Caefar  (the  man  of  expedition  above  all  others)  was 
fo  far  from  this  folly,  tliat  whenfoever,  in  a  journey,  he 
was  to  crofs  any  river,  he  never  went  one  foot  out  of 
his  way  for  a  bridge,  or  a  ford,  or  a  ferry ;  but  flung 
himfelf  into  it  immediately,  and^  fwam  over  :  and  this 
is  the  courfe  we  ought  to  imitate,  if  we  meet  with  any 
flops  in  our  way  to  happinefs.  Stay,  till  the  waters 
are  low ;  ftay,  till  fome  boats  come  by  to  tranfport  you ; 
ftay,  till  a  bridge  be  built  for  you ;  you  had  even  as 
good  ftay,  till  the  river  be  quite  paft.  Perfius  (who, 
you  ufe  to  fay,  you  do  not  know  whether  he  be  a  good 
poet  or  no,  becaufe  you  cannot  underftand  him,  and 
whom  therefore,  I  fay,  I  know  to  be  not  a  good  poet) 
has  an  odd  expreffion  of  thefe  procraftinators,  which, 
methinks,  is  full  of  fancy  : 

"  Jam  eras  hefternum  confumpfimus  ;  ecce  aliud  eras 

"  Egerit  hos  annos." 

Our  yefterday's  to-morrow  now  is  gone. 
And  ftill  a  new  to-morrow  does  come  on  ; 
We  by  to-morrows  draw  up  all  our  ftore. 
Till  the  exhaufted  well  can  yield  no  more. 

And  now,  I  think,  I  am  even  with  you,  for  your 
"  Otium  cum  dignitate,"  and  "  Feftina  lente,"  and 
three  or  four  other  more  of  your  new  Latin  fentences : 
if  I  Ihould  draw  upon  you  all  my  forces  out  of  Seneca 
and  Plutarch  upon  this  fubjeft,  I  ihould  overwhelm 
you  J  but  I  leave  thofe,  as  Triarii,  for  your  next 
I  3  charge. 
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charge.    I  fliall  only  give  you  now  a  light  fkirmifh  out 
of  an  epigiamniatift,  your  fpecial  good  friend;  and  fo. 


Martial,  Lib.  V.  Epigr.  lix. 

"  Cras  te  vidurum,  eras  dicis,  Polthume,  femper;"  ire. 

TO-MORROW  you  will  live,  you  always  cry; 
In  what  far  country  does  this  morrow  lie. 
That  'tis  fo  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive? 
Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  live  ? 
'Tis  fo  far  fetch 'd  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
'Twill  be  both  very  old  and  very  dear. 
To-morrow  1  will  live,  the  fool  does  fay : 
To-day  itfelf  's  too  late;  the  wife  liv'd  yefterday. 


Martial,  Lib.  II.  Epigr.  xc. 

"  Quinftiliane,  vags  moderator  fumme  juvents,"  kc. 

WONDER  not.  Sir  (you  who  inftrud  the  town 
In  the  true  wifdom  of  the  facred  gown) 
Tliat  I  make  halle  to  live,  and  cannot  hold 
Patiently  out  till  I  grow  rich  and  old. 
Life  for  delays  and  doubts  no  time  does  give. 
None  ever  yet  made  hafte  enough  to  live. 
Let  him  defer  it,  vvhofe  prepollerous  care 
Omits  himfelf,  and  reaches  to  his  heir; 

Who 
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Who  does  his  father's  bounded  ftores  defpife. 
And  whom  his  own  too  never  can  fuffice  : 
My  humble  thoughts  no  glittering  roofs  require. 
Or  rooms  that  fhine  with  aught  but  conllant  fire. 
I  well  content  the  avarice  of  my  fight 
With  the  fair  gildings  of  refletted  light : 
Pleafures  abroad,  the  fport  of  nature  yields. 
Her  living  fountains,  and  her  fmihng  fields ; 
And  then  at  home,  what  pleafure  is  't  to  fee 
A  little,  cleanly,  chearful,  family  ! 
Which  if  a  chafte  wife  crown,  no  lefs  in  her 
Than  fortune,  I  the  golden  mean  prefer. 
Too  noble,  nor  too  wife,  fhe  fhould  not  be. 
No,  nor  too  rich,  too  fair,  too  fond  of  me. 
Thus  let  my  life  Aide  filently  away. 
With  fleep  all  night,  and  quiet  all  the  day- 


XL 
OF      MYSELF. 

IT  is  a  hard  and  nice  fubjefl  for  a  man  to  write  of 
himfelf ;  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  fay  any  thing 
of  difparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  any 
thing  of  praife  from  him.  There  is  no  danger  from 
me  of  ofrending  him  in  this  kind ;  neither  my  mind, 
nor  my  body,  nor  my  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials 
I  4  for 
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for  that  vanity.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  own  content- 
ment, that  they  have  preferved  me  from  being  fcanda- 
lous  or  remarkable  on  the  defeftive  fide.  But,  be- 
fides  that,  I  Ihall  here  fpeak  of  myfelf  only  in  relation 
to  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  precedent  difcourfes,  and  (hall 
be  likelier  thereby  to  fall  into  the  contempt,  than  rife 
up  to  the  eftimation,  of  mofl  people. 

As  far  as  my  memory  can  return  back  into  my  paft 
life,  before  I  knew,  or  was  capable  of  gueffing,  what, 
the  world,  or  the  glories  or  bufmefs  of  it,  were,  the  na- 
tural aftedlions  of  my  foul  gave  me  a  fecret  bent  of 
averfion  from  them,  as  feme  plants  are  faid  to  turn 
away  from  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptible  to 
themfelves,  and  infcrutable  to  man's  underftanding. 
Even  when  I  was  a  very  young  boy  at  fchool,  inftead 
of  running  about  on  holy-days  and  playing  with  my 
fellows,  I  was  wont  to  fteal  from  them,  and  walk  into 
the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book,  or  with  fome  one 
companion,  if  I  could  find  any  of  the  fame  temper.  I 
was  then,  too,  fo  much  an  enemy  to  all  conftraint, 
that  my  mafters  could  never  prevail  on  me,  by  any  per- 
fuafions  or  encouragements,  to  learn  without  book  the 
common  rules  of  grammar;  in  which  they  difpenfed 
with  me  alone,  becaufe  they  found  I  made  a  fhift  to  do 
the  ufual  exercife  out  of  my  own  reading  and  obferva- 
tion.  That  I  was  then  of  the  fame  mind  as  I  am  now 
(which,  I  confefs,  I  wonder  at  myfelf)  may  appear 
by  the  latter  end  of  an  ode,  which  I  made  when  I  was 
but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then  printed 
with  many  otlier  verfes.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyifh ; 

but 
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but  of  this  part,  which  I  here  fet  down  (if  a  very  little 
were  correaed)  I  fhould  hardly  now  be  much  alhamed. 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have. 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill  known : 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave. 
Acquaintance  I  would  have,  but  when  't  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice,  of  friends. 
Books  flioald,  not  bufmefs,  entertain  the  light. 
And  fleep,  as  undilbrb'd  as  death,  the  night. 

My  houfe  a  cottage  more 
Than  palace ;  and  fhould  fitting  be 
For  all  my  ufe,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art's ;  and  pleafures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabin  field. 
Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  fpace; 
For  he,  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight, 
Thefe  unbought  fports,  this  happy  ftate, 
I  would  not  fear,  nor  wi(h,  my  fate; 

But  boldly  fay  each  night. 
To-morrow  let  my  fun  his  beams  difplay. 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them ;  1  have  liv'd  to-day. 

You  may  fee  by  it,  I  was  even  then  acquainted  with 
the  poets  (for  the  conclufion  is  taken  out  of  Horace*) ; 

*  3  Od.  xxix.  41. 
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and  perhaps  it  was  the  immature  and  immoderate  love 
of  them,  which  ftampt  firft,  or  rather  engraved,  thefe 
charaflers  in  me :  they  were  like  letters  cut  into  the 
bark  of  a  young  tree,  wliich  with  the  tree  IHll  grow 
proportionably.  But,  how  this  love  came  to  be  pro- 
duced in  me  fo  early,  is  a  hard  queftion :  I  believe,  I 
can  tell  the  particular  little  chance  that  filled  my  head 
lirft  with  fuch  chimes  of  verfe,  as  have  never  fmce  left 
ringino-  there :  for  I  remember,  when  I  began  to  read, 
and  to  take  fome  pleafure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie 
in  my  mother's  parlour  (I  know  not  by  what  accident, 
for  fhe  herfelf  never  in  her  life  read  any  book  but  of 
devotion)  but  there  was  wont  to  lie  Spenfer's  works ; 
this  I  happened  to  fall  upon,  and  was  infinitely  de- 
lighted with  the  ftories  of  the  knights,  and  giants,  and 
monfters,  and  brave  houfes,  which  I  found  every  where 
tiiere  (though  my  underftanding  had  little  to  do  with 
all  this)  ;  and,  by  degrees,  mth  the  tinkling  of  the 
rhyme  and  dance  of  the  numbers ;  fo  that,  I  think, 
I  had  read  him  all  over  before  I  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  was  thus  made  a  poet  as  immediately  as  a  child  is 
made  an  eunuch. 

With  thefe  affeaions  of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly 
fet  upon  letters,  I  went  to  the  univerfity;  but  was 
foon  torn  from  thence  by  that  violent  public  ftorm, 
which  would  fufFer  nothing  to  ftand  where  it  did,  but 
rooted  up  every  plant,  even  from  the  princely  cedars  to 
me  the  hyflbp.  Yet,  I  had  as  good  fortune  as  could 
have  befallen  me  in  fuch  a  tempeft ;  for  1  was  call  by 
it  into  the  family  of  one  of  the  beft  perfons,  and  into 

the 
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the  court  of  one  of  the  beft  princefles,  of  the  world. 
Now,  though  I  was  here  engaged  in  ways  moft  con- 
trary to  the  original  defign  of  my  life,  that  is,  into 
much  company,   and   no   fmall  bufmefs,  and  into  a 
daily  fight  of  greatnefs,  both  militant  and  triumphant 
(for  that  was  the  ftate  then  of  the  Englifh  and  French 
courts) ;  yet  all  this  was  fo  far  from  altering  my  opi- 
nion, that  it  only  added  the  confirmation  of  reafon  to 
that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclination.     I  faw 
plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  I 
came  to  it;  and  that  beauty,  which  I  did  not  fall  in 
love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was  real,  was 
not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice  me,  when  I  faw  that  it 
was    adulterate.     I   met   with  feveral  great  perfons, 
whom  I  liked  very  well ;  but  could  not  perceive  that 
any  part  of  their  greatnefs  was  to  be  liked  or  defired, 
no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to  be  in  a 
florm,  though  I  faw  many  Ihips  which  rid  fafely  and 
bravely  in  it :  a  ftorm  would  not  agree  with  my  fto- 
mach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage.     Though  I  was  in  a 
crowd   of  as  good  company  as  could  be  found  any 
where;  though  I  was  in  bufinefs  of  great  and  honoura- 
ble truft ;  though  I  eat  at  the  beft  table,  and  enjoyed 
the  beft  conveniences  for  prefent  fubfiftcnce  that  ouglit 
to  be  defired  by  a  man  cf  my  condition  in  banifhment 
and  public  diftrefles ;  yet  I  could  not  abftain  from  re-. 
newing  my  old  fchool-boy's  wifh,  in  a  copy  of  verfes 
to  tlie  fame  efFedl : 


Wen 
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Well  then  * ;  I  now  do  plainly  fee 

This  bufy  world  and  I  fhall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  never  then  propofed  to  myfelf  any  other  ad- 
vantage from  his  majefty's  happy  Reftoration,  but  the 
getting  into  fome  moderately  convenient  retreat  in  the 
country ;  which  I  thought  in  that  cafe  I  might  eafily 
have  compafled,  as  well  as  fome  others,  with  no  greater 
probabilities  or  pretences,  have  arrived  to  extraordi- 
nary fortunes :  but  I  had  before  written  a  ftirewd 
prophecy  againft  myfelf;  and  I  think  Apollo  infpired 
me  in  the  truth,  though  not  in  the  elegance,  of  it : 

*•  Thou  neither  great  at  court,  nor  in  the  war, 

*  Nor  at  th'  exchange,  Ihalt  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling 

«  bar. 
**  Content  thyfelf  with  the  fmall  barren  prdfe, 
"  Which  neglefled  verfe  does  raife." 
She  fpake  ;  and  all  my  years  to  come 
Took  their  unlucky  doom. 
Their  feveral  ways  of  life  let  others  chufe. 
Their  feveral  pleafures  let  them  ufe ; 
But  I  was  born  for  Love,  and  for  a  Mufe. 

With  Fate  what  boots  it  to  contend  ? 
Such  I  began,  fuch  am,  and  fo  mull  end. 
The  liar,  that  did  my  being  frame. 
Was  but  a  lambent  flame, 

*  We  have  thefe  verfes,  under  the  name  of  The  Wyh,  in  the 
Mistress,  Vol.  viii.  p.  25. 

And 
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And  fome  fmall  light  it  did  difpenfe. 
But  neither  heat  nor  influence. 
No  matter,  Cowley ;  let  proud  Fortune  fee. 
That  thou  canft  her  defpife,  no  lefs  than  Ihe  does  thee. 
Let  all  her  gifts  the  portion  be 
Of  folly,  luft,  and  flattery. 
Fraud,  extortion,  calumny. 
Murder,  infidelity. 
Rebellion,  and  hypocrify. 
Do  thou  not  grieve  nor  blufti  to  be. 
As  all  th'  infpired  tuneful  men. 
And  all  thy  great  forefathers,  were,  from  Homer  down 
to  Ben. 

However,  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  which  I  had 
expedled,  I  did  not  quit  the  defign  which  I  had  re- 
folved  on;  I  caft  myfelf  into  it  a  corps  perdu,  with- 
out making  capitulations,  or  taking  counfel  of  for- 
tune. But  God  laughs  at  a  man,  who  fays  to  his 
foul,  "  Take  thy  eafe :"  I  met  prefently  not  only 
with  many  little  incumbrances  and  impediments,  but 
with  fo  much  ficknefs  (a  new  misfortune  to  me)  as 
would  have  fpoiled  the  happinefs  of  an  emperor  as  well 
as  mine  :  yet  I  do  neither  repent,  nor  alter  my  courfe. 
"  Non  ego  perfidum  dixi  facramentum :"  nothing 
Ihall  feparate  me  from  a  mifl;refs  which  I  have  loved 
fo  long,  and  have  now  at  laft  married;  though  flie 
neither  has  brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  yet 
fo  quietly  with  me  as  I  hoped  from  her : 

— «  Nee 
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— — '*  Nee  vos,  dulciflima  mundi 
"  Nomina,  vos  Mufas,  Libertas,  Oria,  Libri, 
"  Hortique  Sylvazque,  anima  remanente,  relinquanu** 

Nor  by  me  e'er  fhall  you. 
You,  of  all  names  the  fweeteft  and  the  beft. 
You,  Mufes,  books,  and  liberty,  and  reft ; 
You,  gardens,  fields,  and  woods,  forfaken  be. 
As  long  as  life  itfelf  forfakes  not  me. 

But  this  is  a  very  pretty  ejaculation. — Becaufe  I  have 
concluded  all  the  other  chapters  with  a  copy  of  verfes, 
I  will  maintain  the  humour  to  the  laft. 


Martial,  Lib.  X.  Epigr.  xlvii. 

**  Vitam  quae  faciunt  beatiorem."  &c. 

SINCE,  deareft  friend,  'tis  your  defire  to  fe« 
A  true  receipt  of  happinefs  from  me ; 
Thefe  are  the  chief  ingredients,  if  not  all: 
Take  an  eflate  neither  too  great  or  fmall. 
Which  quantum  fuficit  the  doftors  call : 
Let  this  eftate  from  parents'  care  defcend; 
The  getting  it  too  much  of  life  does  fpend: 
Take  fuch  a  ground,  whofe  gratitude  may  be 
A  fair  encouragement  for  induftry. 
Let  conftant  fires  the  winter's  fury  tame ; 
And  let  thy  kitchen's  be  a  vcftal  flame. 

The« 
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Thee  to  the  town  let  never  fuit  at  law. 

And  rarely,  very  rarely,  bufmefs,  draw. 

Thy  aflive  mind  in  equal  temper  keep. 

In  undiflurbed  peace,  yet  not  in  fleep. 

Let  exercife  a  vigorous  health  maintain. 

Without  which  all  the  compolition  's  vain. 

In  the  fame  weight  prudence  and  innocence  take. 

Ana  of  each  does  the  juft  mixture  make. 

But  a  few  friendfhips  wear,  and  let  them  be 

By  nature  and  by  fortune  fit  for  thee. 

Inftead  of  art  and  luxury  in  food. 

Let  mirth  and  freedom  mak:;  thy  table  good. 

If  any  cares  into  thy  day-time  creep. 

At  night,  without  wine's  opium,  let  them  fleep. 

Let  reft,  which  nature  does  to  darknefs  wed. 

And  not  luft,  recommend  to  thee  thy  bed. 

Be  fatisfied  and  pleas'd  with  what  thou  art, 

A£l  chearfully  and  well  th'  allotted  part; 

Enjoy  the  prefent  hour,  be  thankful  for  the  paft. 

And  neither  fear,  nor  wilh,  th'  approaches  of  the  laft* 


Martial,  Lib.  X.  Epigr.  xcvl. 
"  Saepe  loquar  nimiijm  gentes,"  &c. 

M  E,  who  have  liv'd  fo  long  among  the  greater 
You  wonder  to  hear  talk  of  a  retreat : 
And  a  retreat  fo  diftant,  as  may  fhow 
No  thoughts  of  a  return,  when  once  I  go. 

Give 
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Give  me  a  country,  how  remote  foe'er. 
Where  happinefs  a  moderate  rate  does  bear. 
Where  poverty  itfelf  in  plenty  flows. 
And  all  the  folid  ufe  of  riches  knows. 
The  ground  about  the  houfe  maintains  it,  there ; 
The  houfe  maintains  the  ground  about  it,  here; 
Here  even  hunger's  dear ;  and  a  full  board 
Devours  the  vital  fubftance  of  the  lord. 
The  land  itfelf  does  there  the  feaft  bellow. 
The  land  itfelf  mull  here  to  market  go. 
Three  or  four  fuits  one  winter  here  does  wafte, 
One  fuit  does  there  three  or  four  winters  laft. 
Here  every  frugal  man  muft  oft  be  cold. 
And  little  luke-warm  fires  are  to  you  fold. 
There  fire  's  an  element,  as  cheap  and  free, 
Almoft,  as  any  of  the  other  three. 
Stay  you  then  here,  and  live  among  the  great. 
Attend  their  fports,  and  at  their  tables  eat. 
When  all  the  bounties  here  of  men  you  fcore, 
The  place's  bounty  there  Ihall  give  me  more. 


EPITAPHIUM 
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EPITAPHIUM    VIVI    AUCTORIS*. 

*'  Hie,  o  viator,  fub  lare  parvulo 
*'  Couleius  hie  eft  conditus,  hie  jacet ; 
"  Defunctis  humani  laboris 
"  Sorte,  fupervacuaque  vita. 

"  Non  indecora  pauperie  nitens, 
"  Et  non  inerti  nobilis  otio, 
"  Vanoque  dileftis  popello 
"  Divitiis  animofus  hoftis. 

"  Poflis  at  ilium  dieere  mortuum  ; 
"  En  terra  jam  mine  quantula  fufficit ! 
"  Exempta  fit  euris,  viator, 
"  Terra  fit  ilia  levis,  preearc. 

"  Hie  fparge  flores,  fparge  breves  rofas 
"  Nam  vita  gaudet  mortua  floribus 
"  Herbifque  odoratis  corona 

"  Vatis  adhuc  einerem  calentem." 

*  Sea   a   traiiflation    of  this    Epitaph    among    the    poems    of 
Mr.  Aidifon. 


Vol.  IX.  K  A  PRO- 


A 

PROPOSITION 

FOR       THE 

ADVANCEMENT   OF  EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY*. 


*  Ingenious  men  delight  in  dreams  of  reformation. — In  com- 
paring this  Prcpof.ticn  of  Cowley,  with  that  of  Milton,  addrefled  to 
Mr.  Hartlib,  we  find  that  thefe  great  poets  had  amufed  themfelves 
with  fome  exalted,  and,  in  the  main,  congenial  fancies,  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  education :  that,  of  the  tivo  plans  propofed,  this  of  Mr. 
Cowley  was  better  digefted,  and  is  the  Ufs  fanciful;  if  a  preference, 
in  this  rcfpeft,  can  be  given  to  eitlier,  when  both  are  manifeft'y 
Utopian  :  and  that  our  univerfities,  in  their  prefent  form,  are  well 
enough  calculated  to  anf-.ver  all  the  reafonabie  ends  of  fuch  in- 
flitutions ;  provided  we  allow  for  the  unavoidable  defers  of  themy 
when  drawn  out  into  pradice.     Hvrd. 


K   2 
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THE       COLLEGE. 


THAT  the  philofophical  college  be  fituated  within 
one,  two,  or  (at  fartheft)  three  miles  of  London; 
and,  if  it  be  poffible  to  find  that  convenience,  upon  the 
fide  of  the  river,  or  very  near  it. 

That  the  revenue  of  this  college  amount  to  four 
thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

That  the  company  received  into  it  be  as  follows : 
I.  Twenty  philofophers  or  profcflbrs.  2.  Sixteen 
young  fcholars,  fer\'ants  to  the  profeflbrs.  3.  A  chap- 
lain. 4.  A  bailitF  for  the  revenue.  5.  A  manciple 
or  purveyor  for  the  provisions  of  the  houfc.  6.  Two 
gardeners.  7.  A  mafter-cook.  8.  An  undercook. 
9.  A  butler.  10.  An  under-butler.  11.  A  fur- 
geon.  12.  Two  lungs,  or  chemical  fervants.  13.  A 
library-keeper,  who  is  likewife  to  be  apothecary, 
druggift,  and  keeper  of  inllruments,  engines,  &c.  14. 
An  officer  to  feed  and  take  care  of  all  beafts,  fowl,  &c. 
kept  by  the  college.  15.  A  groom  of  the  liable. 
16,.  A  meflenger,  to  fend  up  and  down  for  all  ufcs 
of  the  college.  17.  Four  old  women,  to  tend  the 
K  3  chambers. 
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chambers,  keep  the  houfe  clean,  and  fuch-like  fer* 


vices. 


That  the  annual  allowance  for  this  company  be  as 
follows :  1 .  To  every  profeflbr,  and  to  the  chaplain, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  2.  To  the  fixteen 
fcholars,  twenty  pounds  apiece ;  ten  pounds  for  their 
diet,  and  ten  pounds  for  their  entertainment.  3.  To 
the  bailiff,  thirty  pounds,  befides  allowance  for  his 
journies.  4.  To  the  purveyor,  or  manciple,  thirty 
pounds.  5.  To  each  of  the  gardeners,  twenty  pounds. 
6.  To  the  mafter-cook,  twenty  pounds.  7.  To  the 
under-cook,  four  pounds.  8.  To  the  butler,  ten 
pounds.  9.  To  the  under-butler,  four  pounds.  10. 
To  the  furgeon,  thirty  pounds.  1 1 .  To  the  library- 
keeper,  thuty  pounds.  12.  To  each  of  the  lungs, 
twelve  pounds.  13.  To  the  keeper  of  the  beafts,  fix 
pounds.  14.  To  the  groom,  five  pounds.  15.  To 
tlie  meffenger,  twelve  pounds.  16.  To  the  four 
liecefTary  women,  ten  pounds.  For  the  manciples' 
table,  at  which  all  tlie  fervants  of  the  houfe  are  to 
eat,  except  the  fcholars,  one  hundred  and  fixty 
pounds.  For  three  horfes  for  the  fervice  of  the  college, 
thirty  pounds. 

All  which  amounts  to  three  thoufand  two  hiindred 
eighty- five  pounds.  So  that  there  remains  for  keep- 
ing of  the  houfe  and  gardens,  and  operatoiies,  and 
inllruments,  and  animals,  and  experiments  of  all 
forts,  and  all  other  expences,  kvcn  hundred  and  fitteen 

pounds. 

Which 
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Which  were  a  very  inconfiderable  fum  for  the  great 
ufes  to  which  it  is  defigned,  but  that  I  conceive  the 
induftry  of  the  college  will  in  a  fhort  time  fo  enrich 
itfelf,  as  to  get  a  far  better  ftock  for  the  advance  and 
enlargement  of  the  work  when  it  is  once  begun : 
neither  is  the  continuance  of  particular  men's  liberality 
to  be  defpaired  of,  when  it  (hall  be  encouraged  by  the 
light  of  that  public  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  all 
mankind,  and  chiefly  to  our  nation,  by  this  founda- 
tion. Something  likewife  will  arife  from  leafes  and 
other  cafualties ;  that  nothing  of  which  may  be  di- 
verted to  the  private  gain  of  the  profeffors,  or  any 
other  ufe  befides  that  of  the  fearch  of  nature,  and  by  it 
the  general  good  of  the  world ;  and  that  care  may  be 
taken  for  the  certain  performance  of  all  things  or- 
dained by  the  inftitution,  as  likewife  for  the  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  of  the  company,  it  is  pro- 
pofed  : 

That  fome  perfon  of  eminent  quality,  a  lover  of 
folid  learning,  and  no  llranger  in  it,  be  chofcn  chan- 
cellor or  prefidcnt  of  the  college  ;  and  that  eight  go- 
vernors more,  men  qualified  in  the  like  manner,  be 
joined  with  him,  two  of  which  fhall  yearly  be  ap- 
pointed vifitors  of  the  college,  and  receive  an  exadt 
account  of  all  expences,  even  to  the  fmallcll,  and  of 
the  true  eftate  of  their  public  treafure,  under  the  hands 
and  oaths  of  the  profeflbrs  reiidcnt. 

That  the  choice  of  profeflbrs  in  any  vacancy  be- 
long to  the  chancellor  and  the  governors ;  but  that 
K  4  the 
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the  profeflbrs  (who  are  likeliefl  to  know  what  men 
of  the  nation  are  moft  proper  for  the  duties  of  their 
fociety)  diredl  their  choice,  by  recommending  two 
or  three  perfons  to  them  at  every  eledlion  :  and  that, 
if  any  learned  perfon  within  his  majefty's  dominions 
difcover,  or  eminently  improve,  any  ufeful  kind  of 
knowledge,  he  may  upon  that  ground,  for  his  re- 
ward and  the  encouragement  of  others,  be  prefer- 
red, if  he  pretend  to  the  place,  before  any  body. 
elfe. 

That  the  governors  have  power  to  turn  out  any  pro- 
feflbr,  who  fhall  be  proved  to  be  either  fcandalous  or 
unprofitable  to  the  fociety. 

That  the  college  be  built  after  this,  or  fome  fuch 
manner:  That  it  confift  of  three  fair  quadrangular 
courts,  and  tliree  large  grounds,  inclofed  with  good 
walls  behind  them.  That  the  firft  court  be  built  with 
a  fair  cloirter;  and  the  profeflbrs'  lodgings,  or  rather 
little  houfes,  four  on  each  fide,  at  fome  diftance  from 
one  another,  and  with  little  gardens  behind  them,  juft 
after  the  manner  of  the  Chartreux  beyond  fea.  That 
the  infide  of  the  cloifter  be  lined  with  a  gravel- 
walk,  and  that  walk  with  a  row  of  trees ;  and  that 
in  the  middle  there  be  a  parterre  of  flowers  and  a 
fountain. 

That  the  fecond  quadrangle,  jult  behind  the  firft, 
be  fo  contrived,  as  to  contain  thefe  parts:  i.  A 
chapel.  2.  A  hall,  with  two  long  tables  on  each  fide, 
for  the  fcholars  and  officers  of  the  houfe  to  eat  at,  and 

wicJi 
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with  a  pulpit  and  forms  at  the  end  for  the  public 
le£tures.  3.  A  large  and  pleafant  dining-room  within 
the  hall,  for  the  profeffors  to  eat  in,  and  to  hold  their 
affemblies  and  conferences.  4.  A  public  fchool-houfe. 
5.  A  library.  6.  A  gallery  to  walk  in,  adorned  with 
the  pictures  or  ftatues  of  all  the  inventors  of  any  thing 
ufeful  to  human  life  ;  as  printing,  guns,  America,  &c 
and  of  late  in  anatomy,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
the  milky  veins,  and  fuch-like  diicoveries  in  any  art, 
with  Ihort  elogics  under  the  poruaitures :  as  likewife 
the  figures  of  all  forts  of  creatures,  and  the  ftuft  fltins 
of  as  many  ftrange  animals  as  can  be  gotten.  7.  An 
anatomy-chamber,  adorned  with  (keletons  and  anato- 
mical pidures,  and  prepared  with  all  conveniences 
for  difleftion,  8-  A  chamber  for  all  manner  of  drugs, 
and  apothecaries'  materials.  9.  A  mathematical  cham- 
ber, furniilied  with  all  forts  of  mathematical  inilru- 
ments,  being  an  appendix  to  the  library.  10.  Lodg- 
ings for  the  chaplain,,  furgeon,  librar)'-keeper,  and 
purveyor,  near  the  chapel,  anatomy -chamber,  library, 
and  hall. 

That  the  tliird  court  be  on  one  fide  of  thefe,  very 
large,  but  meanly  built,  being  defigned  only  for  ufe, 
and  not  for  beauty  too,  as  the  others.  That  it  contain 
the  kitchen,  butteries,  brew-houfc,  bake-houfe,  dairy, 
lardry,  ftables,  &c.  and  efpecially  great  laboratories 
for  chemical  operations,  and  lodgings  for  the  under- 
fervants. 

That  behind  the  fecond  court  be  placed  the  garden, 

containing 
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containing  all  forts  of  plants  that  our  foil  will  bear ; 
and  at  the  end  a  little  houfe  of  pleafure,  a  lodge  for 
the  gardener,  and  a  grove  of  trees  cut  out  into 
walks. 

That  the  fecond  inclofed  ground  be  a  garden,  def- 
tined  only  to  the  trial  of  all  manner  of  experiments 
concerning  plants,  as  their  melioration,  acceleration, 
retardation,  confervation,  compofition,  tranlmutation, 
coloration,  or  whatfoever  elfe  can  be  produced  by  art, 
either  for  ufe  or  curiofity,  with  a  lodge  in  it  for  the 
gardener. 

That  the  third  ground  be  employed  in  convenient 
receptacles  for  all  forts  of  creatures  which  the  profef- 
fors  fhall  judge  neceflary  for  their  more  exa£l  fearch 
into  the  nature  of  animals,  and  the  improvement  of 
their  ufes  to  us. 

•  That  there  be  likewife  built,  in  fome  place  of  the 
college  where  it  may  ferve  moH:  for  ornament  of  the 
whole,  a  very  high  tower  for  obfervation  of  celeftial 
bodies,  adorned  with  all  forts  of  dials,  and  fuch-like 
curiofities ;  and  that  there  be  very  deep  vaults  made 
nnder  ground,  for  experiments  moil  proper  to  fuch 
places,  which  mil  be  undoubtedly  very  many. 

Much  might  be  added,  but  truly  I  am  afraid  this  is 
too  much  already  for  the  charity  or  generofity  of  this 
age  to  extend  to ;  and  we  do  not  dellgn  this  after  the 
•model  of  Solomon's  houfe  in  my  Lord  Bacon  (which 
is  a  projeft  for  experiments  that  can  never  be  experi- 
'mented),  but  propofe  itvvithin  fuch  bounds  of  expence 
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as  have  often  been  exceeded  by  the  buildings  of  pri- 
vate citizens. 

OF  THE  PROFESSORS,  SCHOLARS,  CHAP- 
LAIN, AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 

THAT  of  the  twenty  profefTors  four  be  always  tra- 
velling beyond  feas,  and  fixteen  always  refident,  un- 
Icfs  by  permiffion  upon  extraordinary  occafions;  and 
every  one  fo  abfent,  leaving  a  deputy  behind  him  to 
fupply  his  duties. 

That  the  four  prcfeflbrs  itinerant  be  affigned  to  the 
four  parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America,  there  to  refide  three  years  at  leaft ;  and  to 
give  a  conftant  account  of  all  things  that  belong  to 
the  learning,  and  efpecially  natural  experimental  phi- 
lofophy,  of  thofe  parts. 

That  the  expence  of  all  difpatches,  and  all  books, 
fimples,  animals,  ftones,  metals,  minerals,  &c.  and 
all  curiofities  vvhatfoever,  natural  or  artifical,  fent  by 
them  to  the  college,  fhall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  trea- 
fury,  and  an  additional  allowance  (above  the  120/.) 
made  to  them  as  foon  as  the  college's  revenue  fhall  be 
improved. 

That,  at  their  going  abroad,  they  fhall  take  a  fdemn 
oath,  never  to  write  any  thing  to  tlie  college  but  what, 
after  very  diligent  examination,  they  fhall  fully  believe 
to  be  true,  ai;d  to  confcfs  and  recant  it  as  foon  as  they 
find  themfelves  in  an  error. 

That 
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That  the  fixteen  profeflbrs  refident  (hall  be  bound 
to  ftudy  and  teach  all  forts  of  natural  experimental 
philofophy,  to  confift  of  the  mathematics,  mechanics, 
medicine,  anatomy,  chemiftry,  the  hiftory  of  animals, 
plants,  minerals,  elements,  &c. ;  ariculture,  architec- 
ture, art  military,  navigation,  gardening ;  the  myfte- 
ries  of  all  trades,  and  improvement  of  them;  the  fac- 
ture  of  all  merchandizes ;  all  natural  magic  or  divina- 
tion ;  and  briefly  all  things  contained  in  the  catalogue 
of  natural  hiftories  annexed  to  my  lord  Bacon's  Or- 
ganon. 

That  once  a  day,  from  Eafter  till  Michaelmas,  and 
twice  a  week,  from  Michaelmas  to  Eafter,  at  the 
hours  in  the  afternoon  moft  convenient  for  auditors 
from  London,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  there 
fhall  be  a  lefture  read  in  the  hall,  upon  fuch  parts  of 
natural  experimental  philofophy,  as  the  profefibrs  fhall 
agree  on  among  themfelves,  and  as  each  of  them  fhall 
be  able  to  perform  ufefully  and  honourably. 

That  two  of  the  profeffors,  by  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly  turns,  fhall  teach  the  public  fchools,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  hereafter  prefcribed. 

That  all  the  profeflbrs  Ihall  be  equal  in  all  refpeds 
(except  precedency,  choice  of  lodging,  and  fuch-like 
privileges,  which  fhall  belong  to  feniority  in  the  col- 
lege) ;  and  that  all  fhall  be  matters  and  treafurers  by 
annual  turns ;  which  two  officers,  for  the  time  being, 
fhall  take  place  of  all  the  refl,  and  fhall  be  "  arbitri 
**  duarum  menfarum." 

That  the  mafter  fhall  command  all  the  ofHccrs  of 

tlie 
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the  college,  appoint  aflemblies  or  conferences  upon 
cccafion,  and  prefide  in  them  with  a  double  voice ; 
and  in  his  abfence  the  treafurer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
receive  and  difburfe  all  monies  by  the  mafter's  order 
in  writing  (if  it  be  an  extraordinary),  after  confent  of 
the  other  profeflbrs. 

Thet  all  the  profefTors  fhall  fup  together  in  the  par- 
lour within  the  hall  every  night,  and  fhall  dine  there 
twice  a  week  (to  wit,  Sundays  and  Thurfdays)  at  two 
round  tables,  for  the  convenience  of  difcourfe ;  which 
fhall  be  for  the  moll  part  of  fucb  matters  as  may  im- 
prove their  ftudies  and  profeffions ;  and  to  keep  them 
from  falling  into  loofe  or  unprofitable  talk,  fhall  be 
the  duty  of  the  two  arbiiri  inenfarutn,  who  may  like- 
wife  command  any  of  the  fervant-fcholars  to  read  to 
them  what  he  ihall  tliink  ht,  whilll  tiiey  are  at  table : 
that  it  Ihall  belong  likewife  to  the  faid  arbitri  men- 
farum  only,  to  invite  ftrangers ;  which  they  fhall  rarely 
do,  unlefs  they  be  men  of  learning  or  great  parts,  and 
fhall  not  invite  above  two  at  a  time  to  one  table,  no- 
thing being  more  vain  and  unfruitful  than  numerous 
meetings  of  acquaintance. 

That  the  profeflbrs  refident  fhall  allow  the  college 
twenty  pounds  a  year  for  their  diet,  whether  they  con- 
tinue there  all  the  time  or  not. 

That  they  fhall  have  once  a  week  an  affembly, 
or  conference,  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  college, 
and  the  progrefs  of  their  experimental  philofophy. 

That,  if  any  one  find  out  any  thing  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  of  confequence,  he  Ihall  communicate  it  to 

the 
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the  aflembly,  to  be  examined,  experimented,  approved, 
or  rejedled. 

That,  if  any  one  be  author  of  an  invention  that 
may  bring-in  profit,  the  third  part  of  it  fhall  be- 
long to  the  inventor,  and  the  two  other  to  the  fociety ; 
and  befides,  if  the  thing  be  very  confiderable,  his  fta- 
tue  or  pidlure,  with  an  elogy  under  it,  fhall  be  placed 
in  the  gallery,  and  made  a  denifon  of  that  corporation 
of  famous  men. 

That  all  the  profeflbrs  fhall  be  always  affigned  to 
fome  particular  inquiiition  (befides  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  their  fludies),  of  which  they  fhall  give  an  account 
to  the  afTcmbly ;  fo  that  by  this  means  there  may  be 
every  day  fome  operation  or  other  made  in  all  the  arts, 
as  chemiflry,  anatomy,  mechanics,  and  the  like ;  and 
that  the  college  fhall  furnifh  for  the  charge  of  the 
operation. 

That  there  fhall  be  kept  a  regifl:er  under  lock  and 
key,  and  not  to  be  feen  but  by  the  profeffors,  of  all 
the  experiments  that  fucceed,  figned  by  the  perfons 
who  made  the  trial. 

That  the  popular  and  received  errors  in  experi- 
mental philofophy  (with  which,  like  weeds  in  a  ne- 
glected garden,  it  is  now  almoll  all  over-grown)  fhaU 
be  evinced  by  trial,  and  taken  notice  of  in  the  pub^ 
lie  ledlures,  that  they  may  no  longer  abufe  the  cre- 
dulous, and  beget  new  ones  by  confequence  or  fi- 
militude. 

That  every  third  year  (after  the  full  fettlement  of 
the  foundation)  the  college  fhall  give  an  account  in 

print, 
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print,  in  proper  and  ancient  Latin,  of  die  fruits  of  their 
triennial  induftry. 

That  every  profeffor  refident  fhall  have  his  fcholar 
to  wait  upon  him  in  his  chamber  and  at  table;  whom 
he  (hall  be  obliged  to  breed  up  in  natural  philofophy, 
and  render  an  account  of  his  progrefs  to  the  aflembly, 
from  whofe  elecllon  he  received  him,  and  therefore  is 
refponfible  to  it,  both  for  the  care  of  his  education  and 
thcjuft  and  civil  ufage  of  him. 

That  the  fcholar  fhall  under ftand  Latin  very  well, 
and  be  moderately  initiated  in  the  Greek,  before  he 
be  capable  of  being  chofen  into  the  fervice ;  and  that 
he  fhall  not  remain  in  it  above  feven  years. 

That  his  lodging  fhaJl  be  with  the  profeffor  whom 
he  ferves. 

That  no  profeffor  (hall  be  a  married  man,  or  a  divine, 
or  lawyer  in  pradlice ;  only  phyfick  he  may  be  allowed 
to  prefcribe,  becaufe  the  ftudy  of  that  art  is  a  great 
part  of  the  duty  of  his  place,  and  the  duty  of  that  is  ii» 
great,  that  it  will  not  fuffer  him  to  lofe  much  time  in 
mercenary  praftice. 

That  the  profefTors  fhall,  in  the  college,  wear  the 
habit  of  ordinary  mafters  of  art  iia  the  univerfities,  or 
of  doftors,  if  any  of  them  be  fo. 

That  they  fhall  all  keep  an  inviolable  and  exem- 
plary friendfhip  with  one  another;  and  that  the  af- 
fembly  fhall  lay  a  confiderable  pecuniary  muld  upon 
any  one  who  faall  be  proved  to  have  entered  fo  far 
into  a  quarrel  as  to  give  uncivil  language  to  his  bro- 
thcr-profeffor;  and  that  tlie  perfeverance  in  any  en- 
mity 
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Jnity  (hall  be  puniihed  by  the  governors  with  expul- 
fion. 

•  That  the  chaplain  (hall  eat  at  the  mafter's  table 
(paying  his  twenty  pounds  a  year  as  the  others  do) ; 
and  that  he  (hall  read  prayers  once  a  day  at  leaft,  a 
little  before  fupper-time ;  that  he  (hall  preach  in  the 
chapel  every  Sunday  morning,  and  catechize  in  the 
afternoon  the  fcholars  and  the  fchool-boys;  that  he 
(hall  every  month  adminifter  the  holy  facrament ;  that 
he  (hall  not  trouble  himfelf  and  his  auditors  with  the 
controver(ies  of  divinity,  but  only  teach  God  in  his 
juft  commandments,  and  in  his  wonderful  works. 

THE        SCHOOL. 

THAT  the  fchool  may  be  built  fo  as  to  contain 
about  two  hundred  boys. 

That  it  be  divided  into  four  cla(res,  not  as  others  are 
ordinarily  into  fix  or  feven ;  becaufe  we  fuppofe  that 
the  children  fent  hither,  to  be  initiated  in  things  as  well 
as  words,  ought  to  have  paft  the  two  or  three  firft,  and 
to  have  attained  the  age  of  about  thirteen  years,  being 
already  well  advanced  in  the  Latin  grammar,  andfome 
authors. 

That  none,  though  never  fo  rich,  (hall  pay  any  thing 
for  their  teaching;  and  that,  if  any  profefTor  (hall  be 
convifted  to  have  taken  any  money  in  confideration  of 
his  pains  in  the  fchool,  he  (hall  be  expelled  with  igno- 
miny by  the  governors ;  but  if  any  perfons  of  great  ef- 
•tate  and  quality,  finding  their  fons  much  better  profi- 
cients 
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tients  in  learning  here,  than  boys  of  the  fame  age  com- 
monly are  at  other  fchools,  (hall  not  think  fit  to  receive 
an  obligation  of  fo  near  concernment  without  returning 
fome  marks  of  acknowledgment,  they  may,  if  they 
pleafe,  (for  nothing  is  to  be  demanded)  beftow  fome 
little  rarity  or  curiofity  upon  the  foclety,  in  recom- 
pence  of  their  trouble. 

And,  becaufe  it  is  deplorable  to  confider  the  lofs 
which  children  make  of  their  time  at  moft  fchools,  em- 
ploying, or  rather  carting  away,  fix  or  feven  years  in 
the  learning  of  words  only,  and  that  too  very  imper- 
fectly : 

That  a  method  be  here  eftablifhed,  for  the  infuiing 
knowledge  and  language  at  the  fame  time  into  them ; 
and  that  this  may  be  their  apprenticefhip  in  natural 
philofophy.  This,  we  conceive,  may  be  done,  by 
breeding  them  up  in  authors,  or  pieces  of  authors,  who 
treat  of  fome  parts  of  nature,  and  who  may  be  undcr- 
flood  with  as  much  eafe  and  pleafure,  as  thofe  which 
are  commonly  taught;  fuch  are,  in  Latin,  Varro,  Cato, 
Columella,  Pliny,  part  of  Celfus  and  of  Seneca,  Ci- 
cero de  Divinatione,  de  Natura  Deorum,  and  fcveral 
fcattcred  pieces,  Virgil's  Georgics,  Grotius,  Nemefia- 
nus,  Manilius :  And,  becaufe  the  truth  is,  we  want 
good  poets  (I  mean  we  have  but  few),  who  have  pur- 
pofely  treated  of  folid  and  learned,  that  is,  natural 
matters  (the  moft  part  indulging  to  the  weaknefs  of 
the  world,  and  feeding  it  either  with  the  follies  of  love, 
or  with  the  fables  of  gods  "and  heroes),  we  conceive 
that  one  book  ought  to  be  compiled  of  all  the  fcattered 

Vol.  IX.  L  little 
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little  parcels  among  the  ancient  poets  that  might  fervft 
for  the  advancement  of  natural  fcience,  and  which 
would  make  no  fmall  or  unufeful  or  unpleafant  volume. 
To  this  we  would  have  added  the  morals  and  rhetorics 
of  Cicero,  and  the  inftitutions  of  Quinftilian ;  and  for 
the  comedians,  from  whom  almoft  all  that  neceflary 
part  of  common  difcourfe,  and  all  the  moft  intimate 
proprieties  of  the  language,  are  drawn,  we  conceive, 
the  boys  may  be  made  mailers  of  them,  as  a  part  of 
their  recreation,  and  not  of  their  taflc,  if  once  a  month, 
or  at  leaft  once  in  two,  they  aft  one  of  Terence's  Co- 
medies, and  afterwards  (the  moft  advanced)  fome  of 
Plautus's;  and  this  is  for  many  reafons  one  of  the  bell 
exercifes  they  can  be  enjoined,  and  moft  innocent  plea- 
fures  they  can  be  allowed.  As  for  the  Greek  authors, 
they  may  ftudy  Nicander,  Oppianus  (whom  Scaliger 
does  not  doubt  to  prefer  above  Homer  himfelf,  and 
place  next  to  his  adored  Virgil),  Ariftotle's  hiftory  of 
animals,  and  other  parts,  Theophraftus  and  Diofcorides 
of  plants,  and  a  coUedlion  made  out  of  feveral  both 
poets  and  other  Grecian  writers.  For  the  morals  and 
rhetoric,  Ariftotle  may  fuffice,  or  Hermogenes  and 
Longinus  be  added  for  the  latter.  With  the  hiftory  of 
animals  they  ftiould  be  fhewed  anatomy  as  a  divertife- 
ment,  and  made  to  know  the  figures  and  natures  of 
thofe  creatures  which  are  not  common  among  us,  dif- 
abufing  them  at  the  fame  time  of  thofe  errors  which  are 
univerfally  admitted  concerning  many.  The  fame  me- 
thod ftiould  be  ufed  to  make  them  acquainted  with  all 
plants ;  and  to  this  muft  be  added  a  little  of  the  an- 
cient 
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cient  and  modern  geography,  the  underflandlng  of  the 
globes,  and  the  principles  of  geometry  and  aftronomy. 
They  fhould  lilcewife  ufe  to  declaim  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lilh,  as  the  Romans  did  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  in 
all  this  travail  be  rather  led  on  by  familiarity,  encou- 
ragement, and  emulation,  than  driven  by  feverity,  pu- 
nilhment,  and  terror.  Upon  felHvals  and  play-times, 
they  Ihould  exercife  themfelves  in  the  fields,  by  riding, 
leaping,  fencing,  muftering,  and  training,  after  the 
manner  of  foldiers,  &c.  And,  to  prevent  all  dangers  and 
all  diforder,  there  fhould  always  be  two  of  the  fcholars 
with  them,  to  be  as  witnefles  and  direftors  of  their  ac- 
tions ;  in  foul  weather,  it  would  not  be  amifs  for  them 
to  learn  to  dance,  that  is,  to  learn  jufl  fo  much  (for  all 
beyond  is  fuperfluous,  if  not  worfe)  as  may  give  them 
a  graceful  comportment  of  their  bodies. 

Upon  Sundays,  and  all  days  of  devotion,  they  are  to 
be  a  part  of  the  chaplain's  province. 

That,  for  all  thefe  ends,  the  college  fo  order  it,  as 
that  there  may  be  fome  convenient  and  pleafant  houfes 
thereabouts,  kept  by  religious,  difcreet,  and  careful 
perfons,  for  the  lodgijig  and  boarding  of  young  fcho- 
lars ;  that  they  have  a  conftant  eye  over  them,  to  fee 
that  they  be  bred  up  there  pioufly,  cleanly,  and  plenti- 
fully, according  to  the  proportion  of  the  parents'  ex- 
pences. 

And  that  the  college,  when  it  (hall  pleafe  God,  ei- 
ther by  their  own  induftry  and  fuccefs,  or  by  the  bene 
volence  of  patrons,  to  enrich  them  fo  far,  as  that  it 
may  come  to  their  turn  and  duty  to  be  charitable  to 
L  2  others. 
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others,  ftiall,  at  their  own  charges,  ereft  and  maintain 
fome  houfe  or  houfes  for  the  entertainment  of  fuch  poor 
men's  fons,  whofe  good  natural  parts  may  promife  ei- 
ther ufe  or  ornament  to  the  commonwealth,  during  the 
time  of  their  abode  at  fchool ;  and  fhall  take  care  that 
it  {hall  be  done  with  the  fame  con\'eniences  as  are  en- 
joyed even  by  rich  men's  children  (though  they  main- 
tain the  fewer  for  that  caufe),  there  being  nothing  of 
eminent  and  illuftrious  to  be  expedled  from  a  low,  for- 
did, and  hofpital-Iike  education. 

CONCLUSION. 

IF  I  be  not  much  abufed  by  a  natural  fondnefs  to  my 
own  conceptions  (that  c-o^yvi  of  the  Greeks,  which  no 
other  language  has  a  proper  word  for),  there  was  never 
any  projeft  thought  upon,  which  deferves  to  meet  witli 
fo  few  adverfaries  as  this ;  for  who  can  without  impu- 
dent folly  oppofe  the  eftablifhment  of  twenty  welK 
felefled  perfons  in  fuch  a  condition  of  life,  that  their 
whole  bufmefs  and  fole  profeflion  may  be  to  ftudy  the 
improvement  and  advantage  of  all  other  profeflions, 
from  that  of  the  higheft  general  even  to  the  loweft  ar* 
tifan  ?  who  fhall  be  obliged  to  employ  their  whole 
time,  wit,  learning,  and  induftry,  to  thefe  four,  the 
moft  ufeful  that  can  be  imagined,  and  to  no  other  ends ; 
firft,  to  weigh,  examine,  and  prove,  all  things  of  nature 
delivered  to  us  by  former  ages;  to  deteft,  explode,  and 
-ftrike  a  cenfure  through,  all  falfe  monies  with  which  the 
•world  has  been  paid  and  cheated  fo  long ;  and  (as  I 
may  fay)  to  fet  the  mark  of  the  college  upon  all  true 
-  coins. 
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coins,  that  they  may  pals  hereafter  without  any  farther 
trial :  fecondly,  to  recover  the  loft  inventit)n'',  and,  as 
it  were,  drowned  lands  of  the  ancients :  thirdly,  to 
improve  all  arts  which  v.e  now  have :  and  laftly,  to 
difcover  others  which  we  yet  have  not :  and  who  fhall, 
befides  all  this  (as  a  benefit  by  the  bye),  give  the  beft 
education  in  the  world  (purely  ^r^//j^  to  as  many  men's 
children  as  fhall  think  fit  to  make  ufe  of  the  obliga- 
tion ?  Neither  does  it  at  all  check  or  interfere  with  any 
parties  in  a  ftate  or  religion;  but  is  indifferently  to  be 
embraced  by  all  differences  in  opinion,  and  can  hardly 
be  conceived  capable  (as  many  good  infHtutions  have 
done)  even  of  degeneration  into  any  thing  harmful. 
So  that,  all  things  confidered,  I  will  fuppofe  this  prc- 
pofition  fhall  encounter  with  no  enemies :  the  only 
queftion  is,  whether  it  will  find  friends  enough  to  carry 
it  on  from  difcourfe  and  defign  to  reality  and  efteft ; 
the  neceffary  expences  of  the  beginning  (for  it  will 
maintain  itfelf  well  enough  afterwards)  being  fo  great 
(though  I  have  fct  them  as  low  as  is  poflible,  in  order 
to  fo  vaft  a  work),  that  it  may  feem  hopelefs  to  raife 
fuch  a  fum  out  of  thofe  few  dead  relics  of  human  cha- 
rity and  public  generofity  which  are  yet  remaining  in 
the  world. 
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TO     THE 

KING. 

S  IR, 

AFTER  the  delivery  of  your  royal  father's  perfon 
into  the  hands  of  the  army,  I  undertaking  to 
the  queen-mother  tliat  I  would  find  feme  means  to  get 
accefs  to  him,  {he  was  pleafed  to  fend  me ;  and  by  the 
help  of  Hugh  Peters  I  got  my  admittance,  and  com- 
ing well  ii^.ftruded  from  the  queen  (his  majefty  having 
been  kept  long  in  the  dark)  he  was  pleafed  to  dif- 
courfe  very  freely  with  me  of  die  whole  ftate  of  his 
affairs :  But,  fir,  I  will  not  launch  into  an  hiftory, 
inftead  of  an  epifle.  One  morning  waiting  on  him 
at  Caufliam,  fmiling  upon  me,  he  faid  he  could  tell 
me  fome  news  of  myfelf,  which  was,  that  he  had  feen 
fome  verfes  of  mine  the  evening  before  (being  thofe  to 
Sir  R.  Fanfhaw) ;  and  aflcing  me  when  I  made  them, 
I  told  him  two  or  three  years  fince  ;  he  was  pleafed  to 
fay,  that  having  never  feen  them  before,  he  was  afraid 
I  had  written  them  fince  my  return  into  England, 
and  though  he  liked  them  well,  he  would  advife  me 
to  write  no  more;  alledging,  tliat  when  men  are 
young,  and  have  little  elfe  to  do,  they  might  vent  the 
overflowings  of  their  fancy  that  way  ;  but  when  they 
were  thought  fit    for   more  ferious   employments,  if 

they 
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they  ftill  perfifted  in  that  courfe,  it  would  look  as  if 
they  minded  not  the  way  to  any  better. 

Whereupon  I  flood  correfted  as  long  as  I  had  the 
honour  to  wait  upon  him,  and  at  his  departure  from 
Hampton-Court,  he  was  pleafed  to  command  me  to 
ftay  privately  at  London,  to  fend  to  him  and  receive 
from  him  aU  his  letters  from  and  to  all  his  correlpon- 
dents  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I  was  furnifhed  with 
nine  feveral  cyphers  in  order  to  it :  which  truft  I 
performed  with  great  fafety  to  the  perfons  with  whom 
we  correfponded ;  but  about  nine  months  after  being 
difcovered  by  their  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cowley's  hand, 
I  happily  efcaped  both  for  myfelf,  and  thofe  that  held 
correfpondence  with  me.  That  time  was  too  hot  and 
bufy  for  fuch  idle  fpeculations  :  but  after  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  wait  upon  your  majefty  in  Holland 
and  France,  you  were  pleafed  fometimes  to  give  me 
arguments  to  divert  and  put  off  the  evil  hours  of  our 
banifhment,  which  now  and  then  fell  not  Ihort  of 
your  majefty's  expeftation. 

After,  when  your  majefty,  departing  from  St.  Ger- 
mains  to  Jerfey,  was  pleafed  freely  (without  my  afk- 
ing)  to  confer  upon  me  that  place  wherein  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  ferve  you,  I  then  gave  over  poetical 
lines,  and  made  it  my  bufmefs  to  draw  fuch  others  as 
might  be  more  ferviceable  to  your  majefty,  and  I  hope 
more  lafting.  Since  that  time  I  never  difobeyed  my 
old  matter's  commands  till  this  fummer  at  the  Wells, 
my  retirement  there  tempting  me  to  divert  thofe  me- 
iancholy  thoughts,  which  the  new  apparition?  of  fo- 

reic;n 
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reign  invafion  and  domelKc  difcontent  gave  us :  but 
thefe  clouds  being  now  happily  blown  over,  and  our 
fun  clearly  fhining  out  again,  I  have  recovered  the  re- 
lapfe,  it  being  fufpefted  that  it  would  have  proved 
the  epidemical  difeafe  of  age,  which  is  apt  to  fall  back 
into  the  follies  of  youth ;  yet  Socrates,  Ariftotle,  and 
Cato  did  the  fame ;  and  Scaliger  faith,  that  fragment 
of  Ariftotle  was  beyond  any  thing  that  Pindar  or 
Homer  ever  wrote.  I  will  not  call  this  a  dedication, 
for  thofe  epiftles  are  commonly  greater  abfurdities 
than  any  that  come  after ;  for  what  author  can  reafon- 
ably  believe,  that  fixing  the  great  name  of  fome  emi- 
nent patron  in  the  forehead  of  his  book  can  charm 
away  cenfure,  and  that  the  firft  leaf  fhould  be  a  cur- 
tain to  draw  over  and  hide  all  the  deformities  that 
ftand  behind  it  ?  neither  have  I  any  need  of  fuch 
fhifts,  for  moft  of  the  parts  of  this  body  have  already 
had  your  majefty's  view,  and  having  part  the  teft  of 
fo  clear  and  ftiarp-fighted  a  judgment,  which  has  as 
good  a  tide  to  give  law  in  matters  of  this  nature  as  in 
any  other,  they  who  fhall  prefume  to  diflent  from  your 
majefty,  will  do  mere  wrong  to  their  own  judgment 
than  their  judgment  can  do  to  me  :  and  for  thofe  lat- 
ter parts  which  have  not  yet  received  your  majefty's 
favourable  afpecl,  if  they  who  have  feen  them  do  not 
flatter  me  (for  I  dare  not  truft  my  own  judgment) 
they  will  make  it  appear,  that  it  is  not  with  me  as 
with  moft  of  mankind,  who  never  forfake  their  darling 
vices,  till  their  vices  forfake  them ;  and  that  this  di- 
vorce was  not  Frigiditatls  caufa,  but  an  adl  of  choice, 

and 
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and  not  of  neceffity.  Therefore,  fir,  I  (hall  only  call 
it  an  humble  petition,  that  your  majefly  will  pleafe  to 
pardon  this  new  amour  to  my  old  miftrefs,  and  my 
difobedience  to  his  commands,  to  whofe  memory  I 
look  up  with  great  reverence  and  devotion :  and  ma- 
king a  ferious  refleftion  upon  that  mfe  advice,  it  car- 
ries much  greater  weight  with  it  now,  than  when  it 
was  given ;  for  when  age  and  experience  has  fo  ri- 
pened man's  difcretion  as  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe,  either 
in  private  or  public  aifairs,  nothing  blafts  and  corrupts 
the  fruit  of  it  fo  much  as  the  empty,  airy  reputation 
of  being  Nimis  Poeta ;  and  therefore  I  flaall  take  my 
leave  of  the  Mufes,  as  two  of  my  predeceiTors  did, 
faying, 

"  Splendidis  longum  valedico  nugis. 
"  Hie  verfus  &  ca.'tera  ludicra  pono.'* 

Your  majefty's  moft  faithful 

and  loyal  fubjecl,  and  moft 
dutiful  and  devoted  fervant, 

JO.    DENHAM. 
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COOPER'S     HILL. 

SURE  there  are  poets  which  did  never  dream 
Upon  Parnaffus,  nor  did  tafte  the  ftream 
Of  Helicon ;  we  therefore  may  fuppofe 
Thofe  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  thofe. 
And  as  courts  make  not  kings,  but  kings  the  court; 
So  where  the  Mufes  and  their  train  refort, 
Parnaffus  ftands ;  if  I  can  be  to  thee 
A  poet,  thou  Parnaffus  art  to  me. 
Nor  wonder,  if  (advantag'd  in  my  flight. 
By  taking  wing  from  thy  aufpicious  height) 
Through  untrac'd  ways  and  airy  paths  I  fly. 
More  boundlefs  in  my  fancy  than  my  eye : 
My  eye,  which  fwifc  as  thought  contrads  the  fpace 
That  lies  beuveen,  and  firft  falutes  the  place 
Crown'd  with  that  facred  pile,  fo  vaft,  fo  high, 
That,  whether  'tis  a  part  of  earth  or  fky. 

Uncertain 
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Uncertain  feems,  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 

Afpiring  mountain,  or  defcending  cloud, 

Paul's,  the  late  theme  of  fuch  a  *  Mufe,  vvhofe  flight 

Has  bravely  reach'd  and  foar'd  above  thy  height : 

Now  fhalt  thou  ftand,  though  fword,  or  time,  or  fire. 

Or  zeal  more  fierce  than  they,  thy  fall  confpire. 

Secure,  whilft  thee  the  bell  of  poets  flngs, 

Preferv'd  from  ruin  by  the  beft  of  kings. 

Under  his  proud  furvey  the  city  lies. 

And  like  a  mift  beneath  a  hill  doth  rife ; 

Whofe  Hate  and  wealth,  the  bufinefs  and  the  crowd. 

Seems  at  this  diilance  but  a  darker  cloud : 

And  is,  to  him  who  rightly  things  efteems. 

No  other  in  efFedl  than  what  it  feems : 

Where,  with  like  hafte,  though  feveral  ways,  they  run. 

Some  to  undo,  and  fome  to  be  undone ; 

While  luxury,  and  wealth,  like  war  and  peace. 

Are  each  the  other's  ruin,  and  increafe; 

As"  rivers  loft  in  feas,  fome  fecret  vein 

Thence  reconveys,  there  to  be  loft  again. 

Oh  happinefs  of  fweet  retir'd  content ! 

To  be  at  once  fecure,  and  innocent. 

Windfor  the  next  (where  Mars  with  Venus  dwells. 

Beauty  with  ftrength)  above  the  valley  fwells 

Into  my  eye,  and  doth  itfelf  prefent 

With  fuch  an  eafy  and  uuforc'd  afcent. 

That  no  ftupendous  precipice  denies 

Accefs,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes : 


Mr.  Waller. 
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Sut  fuch  a  rife  as  doth  at  once  Invite 

A  pleafure,  and  a  reverence  from  the  fight. 

Thy  mighty  mafter's  emblem,  in  whofe  face 

Sate  meeknefs,  heighten'd  with  majeftic  grace ; 

Such  feems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 

To  be  the  bafis  of  that  pompous  load-. 

Than  which,  a  nobler  weight  no  mountain  bears, 

But  Atlas  only  which  fupports  the  fpheres. 

When  Nature's  hand  this  ground  did  thus  advance;. 

' Twas  guided  by  a  wifer  power  than  Chance  ; 

Mark'd-out  for  fuch  an  ufe,  as  if  'twere  meant 

T'  invite  the  builder,  and  his  choice  prevent. 

Nor  can  we  call  it  choice,  when  what  we  chufe,. 

Folly  or  blindnefs  only  could  refufe. 

A  crown  of  fuch  majeftic  towers  doth  grace 

The  gods  great  mother,  when  her  heavenly  race 

De  homage  to  her,  yet  Ihe  cannot  boaft 

Among  that  numerous,  and  celeftial  hoft. 

More  heroes  than  can  Windfor,  nor  doth  Fame's 

Immortal  book  record  more  noble  names. 

Not  to  loolx  back  fo  far,  to  whom  this  ifle 

Owes  the  firft  glory  of  fo  brave  a  pile. 

Whether  to  Ca.-far,  Albanaft,  or  Brute, 

The  Britifh  Arthur,  or  the  Danifh  Cnute, 

(Though  this  of  old  no  lefs  conteft  did  move. 

Than  when  for  Homer's  birth  feven  cities  ftrovc) 

(Like  him  in  birth,  thou  lliould'll  be  like  in  fame. 

As  thine  his  fate,  if  mine  had  been  his  flame) 

But  whofoe'er  it  was.  Nature  defi::n'd 

Firft  a  brave  place,  and  then  as  brave  a  mind. 

Vol.  IX.  M-  Not 
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Not  to  recount  thofe  feveral  kings,  to  whom 

It  gave  a  cradle,  or  to  whom  a  tomb ; 

But  thee,  great  *  Edward,  and  thy  greater  Son, 

(The  lilies  which  his  father  wore,  he  won) 

And  thy  f  Bellona,  who  the  confort  came 

Not  only  to  thy  bed,  but  to  thy  fame. 

She  to  thy  triumph  led  one  captive  J  king. 

And  brought  that  fon,  which  did  the  fecond  %  bring. 

Then  didft  thou  found  that  order  (whether  love 

Or  viftory  thy  royal  thoughts  did  move) 

Each  was  a  noble  caufe,  and  nothing  lefs 

Than  the  deiign,  has  been  the  great  fuccefs : 

Which  foreign  kings  and  emperors  efteem 

The  fecond  honour  to  their  diadem. 

Had  thy  great  delliny  but  given  thee  fkill 

To  know,  as  well  as  power  to  adl  her  will. 

That  from  thofe  kings,  who  then  thy  captives  were. 

In  after-limes  ihould  fpring  a  royal  pair. 

Who  fhould  poffefs  all  that  thy  mighty  power. 

Or  thy  defires  more  mighty,  did  devour : 

To  whom  their  better  fate  referves  whate'er 

The  viftor  hopes  for,  or  the  vanquiih'd  fear ; 

That  blood,  which  thou  and  thy  great  grandfire  fhed. 

And  all  that  fmce  thefe  filler  nations  bled. 

Had  been  unfpilt,  and  happy  Edward  known 

That  all  the  blood  he  fpilt,  had  been  his  own. 

*  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince. 

■f-  Queen  Philippa. 

J  Th»  kings  of  France  and  Scotland. 

When 
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When  he  that  patron  chofe,  in  whom  are  join'd 
Soldier  and  martyr,  and  his  arms  confin'd 
Withm  the  azure  circle,  he  did  feem 
But  to  foretei,  and  prophefy  of  him. 
Who  to  his  realms  that  azure  round  hath  Join'd, 
WhKh  Nature  for  their  bound  at  fir/t  defign'd 
Th      bound  whzch  to  the  world's  extreme^  ends 
EndlefsKfelf,  its  liquid  arms  extends.  ' 

Nor  doth  he  neea  thofe  emblems  which  we  pain^ 
But  IS  himfelf  the  foldier  and  the  faint.         ^ 
Here  fhould  my  wonder  dwell,  and  here  my  praife 
But  my  fix'd  thoughts  my  wandering  eye  beCf * 
pewmg  a  neighbouring  hill,  whofe  fop'of  at^ 

A  chapel  crown'd,tilHn  the  common  fate 
Th   adjomxng  abbey  fell:   (n,ay  no  fuch  florm 
i_a    on  our  times,  where  ruin  muii  reform  -) 
Tell  me,  my  Mufe,  what  monftrous  dire  offence 

What  crime  could  any  ChrilHanb-ngincenfe 
Toiuchara.ge?Was'tluxury,orIuft? 
Was  he  fo  temperate,  fo  chafte,  fo  juft  ? 

Weretherethcircrimes.^Theywerehisownmuchmore. 
But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that  >s  poor; 
Who  havmg  fpent  the  treafures  of  his  croL  ' 
Condemns  their  Lxury  to  feed  his  own 

And  yet  this  aa,  to  varnifh  o'er  the  fhame 
Of  facnlege,  mull  bear  Devotion's  name 

No  cnmefo  bold,  but  would  be  underftood 
A  real,  or  at  leaft  a  feeming  good  • 

Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  thename. 

And  free  from  confcience,  is  a  Have  to  fame  ■ 


^^  '  Thus 
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Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protedls,  and  fpofls : 

But  princes'  fwords  are  fliarper  than  their  ftyles. 

And  thus  to  th'  ages  paft  he  makes  amends. 

Their  charity  deftroys,  their  faith  defends. 

Then  did  religion  in  a  lazy  cell. 

In  empty,  airy  contemplations  dwell ; 

And  like  the  block,  unmoved  lay :  but  ours. 

As  much  too  aflive,  like  the  ftork  devours. 

Is  there  no  temperate  region  can  be  known, 

Betwixt  their  frigid,  and  our  torrid  zone  ? 

Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dream. 

But  to  be  reftlefs  in  a  worfe  extreme  ? 

And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  nu  cure. 

But  to  be  caft  into  a  calenture  ? 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  muft  advance 

So  far,  to  make  us  wifh  for  ignorance  ; 

And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way. 

Than  led  by  a  falfe  guide  to  err  by  day  ? 

Who  fees  thefe  difmal  heaps,  but  would  demand 

What  barbarous  invader  fack'd  the  land  ? 

But  when  he  hears,  no  Goth,  no  Turk  did  bring 

This  defolation,  but  a  Chriftian  kL  g ; 

When  nothing,  but  the  name  of  zeal,  appears 

'Twixt  our  bed  artions  and  the  worft  of  theirs ; 

What  does  he  think  our  facrilege  would  fpare. 

When  fuch  th'  effedls  of  our  devotions  are  ? 

Parting  from  thence  'twixt  anger,  (hame,  and  fear, 
Thofe  for  what's  pall-,  and  this  for  what's  too  near. 
My  eye  defcending  from  the  lull,  furveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  waiiton  \  allies  flrays. 

Thamci, 
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Thames,  the  moft  lov'd  of  all  the  Ocean's  fons 

By  his  old  fire,  to  his  embraces  runs ; 

Halting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  fea. 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

Though  with  thofe  ftreams  he  no  refemblance  hold, 

Whofe  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold ; 

His  genuine  and  lefs  guilty  wealth  t'  explore. 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  furvey  his  (hore ; 

O'er  which  he  kindly  fpreads  his  fpacious  wing. 

And  hatches  plenty  for  th*  enfuing  fpring. 

Nor  then  deflroys  it  with  too  fond  a  Itay, 

Like  mothers  which  their  infants  overlay. 

Nor  with  a  fudden  and  impetuous  wave. 

Like  profufe  kings,  refumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 

No  unexpefted  inundations  fpoil 

The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  plowman's  toil : 

But  god-like  his  unweary'd  bounty  flows; 

Firft  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  blelTmgs  to  his  banks  coufin'd. 

But  free,  and  common,  as  the  fea  or  wind ; 

When  he,  to  boaft  or  to  difperfe  his  ftores 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  ihores, 

Vifits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours; 

Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  beltows  it  where  it  wants. 

Cities  in  defarts,  woods  in  cities  plants. 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  ftrange. 

While  his  fairbofom  is  the  world's  exchange. 

O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  llream 

My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 

M  3  Though 
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Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 
Heaven  her  Eridanus  no  more  Ihall  boa  ft, 
Whofe  fame  in  thine,  like  lefler  current,  's  loft ; 
Thy  nobler  ftreams  fhall  vifit  Jove's  abodes. 
To  fhine  among  the  *  ftars,  and  bathe  the  gods. 
Here  nature,  whether  more  intent  to  pleafe 
Us  for  herfelf,  with  ftrange  varieties, 
(For  things  of  wonder  give  no  lefs  delight. 
To  the  wife  maker's,  than  beholder's  fight. 
Though  thefe  delights  from  feveral  caufes  move; 
For  fo  our  children,  thus  our  friends  we  love) 
Wifely  ftie  knew,  the  harmony  of  things. 
As  well  as  that  of  founds,  from  difcord  fprlngs. 
Such  was  the  difcord,  which  did  firft  difperfe 
Form,  order,  beauty,  through  the  univerfe ; 
While  drynefs  moifture,  coldnefs  heat  refifts, 
Al!  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  fubfilts. 
While  the  fteep  horrid  roughnefs  of  the  wood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  calmnefs  of  the  flood. 
Such  huge  extremes  when  nature  doth  unite. 
Wonder  from  thence  refults,  from  thence  delight. 
The  ftream  is  fo  tranfparent,  pure,  and  clear. 
That  had  the  felf- enamour 'd  youth  gaz'd  here. 
So  fatally  deceiv'd  he  had  not  been. 
While  he  the  bottom,  not  his  face  had  feen. 
But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds ;  his  fhoulders  and  his  fides 

•  The  Forcft. 

A  Ihady 
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A  fliady  mantle  cloaths ;  his  curled  brows 

Frown  on  the  gentle  ftream,  which  calmly  flows ; 

While  winds  and  ftorms  his  lofty  forehead  beat ; 

The  common  fate  of  all  that 's  high  or  great. 

Low  at  his  foot  a  fpacious  plain  is  plac'd. 

Between  the  mountain  and  the  ftream  embrac'd : 

Which  fhade  and  fhelter  from  the  hill  derives. 

While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives ; 

And  in  the  mixture  of  all  thefe  appears 

Variety,  which  all  the  reft  endears. 

This  fcene  had  fome  bold  Greek,  or  Britifh  bard 

Beheld  of  old,  what  ftories  had  we  heard 

Of  fairies,  fatyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames. 

Their  feafts,  tlieir  revels,  and  their  amorous  flames  ? 

'Tis  ftill  the  fame,  although  their  airy  fhape 

All  but  a  quick  poetic  fight  efcape. 

There  Faunus  and  Sylvanus  keep  their  courts. 

And  thither  all  the  horned  hoft  reforts 

To  graze  the  ranker  mead,  that  noble  herd. 

On  whofe  fublime  and  fliady  fronts  is  rear'd 

Nature's  great  mafter-piece;  to  fliew  how  foon 

Great  things  are  made,  but  fooner  are  undone. 

Here  have  I  feen  the  king,  when  great  affairs 

Gave  leave  to  flacken  and  unbend  his  cares. 

Attended  to  the  chafe  by  all  the  flower 

Of  youth,  whofe  hopes  a  nobler  prey  devour : 

Fleafure  with  praife,  and  danger  they  would  buy. 

And  wifti  a  foe  that  would  not  only  fly. 

The  flag,  now  confcious  of  his  fatal  growth. 

At  once  indulgent  to  his  fear  and  floth, 

M  4  To 
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To  fome  dark  covert  his  retreat  had  made. 
Where  nor  man's  eye,  nor  heaven's  fhould  invade 
His  foft  repofe ;  when  th'  unexpefted  found 
Of  dogs,  and  men,  his  wakeful  ear  does  wound : 
Rouz'd  with  the  noife,  he  fcarce  believes  his  ear. 
Willing  to  think  th'  illufions  of  his  fear 
Had  given  this  falfe  alarm,  but  ftreight  his  view 
Confirms,  that  more  than  all  he  fears  is  true. 
Betray'd  in  all  his  ftrengths,  the  wood  befet ; 
All  inftruments,  all  arts  of  ruin  met ; 
He  calls  to  mind  his  ftrength,  and  then  his  fpeed, 
His  winged  heels,  and  then  his  armed  head  ; 
With  thcfc  t'  avoid,  with  that  his  fate  to  meet ; 
But  fear  pre\'ails,  and  bids  him  trull  his  feet. 
So  fall  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
Has  loft  the  chafers,  and  his  earthe  cry ; 
Exulting,  till  he  finds  their  nobler  fenfe 
Their  difproportion'd  fpeed  doth  recompenfe  ; 
Then  curfes  his  confpiring  feet,  whofe  fcent 
Betrays  that  fafety  which  their  fwiftnefs  lent. 
Then  tries  his  friends  ;  among  the  bafer  herd. 
Where  he  fo  lately  was  obey'd  and  fear'd. 
His  fafety  feeks  :  the  herd,  ijnkindly  wife. 
Or  chafes  him  from  thence,  or  from  him  flics. 
Like  a  declining  ftatefman,  left  forlorn 
To  his  friends'  pity,  and  purfuers'  fcorn. 
With  Ihame  remembers,  while  himfelf  was  one 
Of  the  fame  herd,  himfelf  the  fame  had  done. 
Thence  to  the  coverts  and  the  confcious  groves. 
The  fcenes  of  his  paft  triumphs,  and  his  loves  j 

Sadly 
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Sadly  furveying  where  he  rang'd  alone 

Prince  of  the  foil,  and  all  the  herd  his  own  ; 

And  like  a  bold  knight -errant  did  proclaim 

Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame ; 

And  taught  the  woods  to  echo  to  the  ftream 

His  dreadful  challenge  and  his  clalhing  beam. 

Yet  faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  ftrife. 

So  much  his  love  was  dearer  than  his  life. 

Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath 

Prefents  a  foe,  and  every  foe  a  death, 

Weary'd,  forfaken,  and  purfued,  at  lafl 

All  fafety  in  defpair  of  fafety  plac'd. 

Courage  he  thence  refumes,  refolv'd  to  bear 

All  their  aflaults,  fmce  'tis  in  vain  to  fear. 

And  now  too  late  he  wifhes  for  the  fight 

That  ftrength  he  wafted  in  ignoble  flight : 

But  when  he  fees  the  eager  chafe  rencw'd, 

Himfelf  by  dogs,  the  dogs  by  men  purfued. 

He  ftraight  revokes  his  bold  refolve,  and  more 

Repents  his  courage,  than  his  fear  before ; 

Finds  that  uncertain  ways  unfafeft  are. 

And  doubt  a  greater  mifcliicf  than  defpair. 

Then  to  the  ftream,  when  neither  friends,  nor  force* 

Nor  fpeed,  nor  art  avail,  he  fliapes  his  courfe ; 

Thinks  not  their  rage  fo  dcfperate  to  effay 

An  element  more  mercilefs  than  they. 

But  fearlefs  they  purfue,  nor  can  the  flood 

Quench  their  dire  thirft ;  alas,  they  thirft  for  blood. 

So  towards  a  (hip  the  oar-finn'd  gallies  ply. 

Which  wanting  fea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly. 

Stands 
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Stands  but  to  fall  reveng'd  on  thofe  that  dare 
Tempt  the  laft  fury  of  extreme  defpair  : 
So  fares  the  flag,  among  th'  enraged  hounds. 
Repels  their  force,  and  wounds  returns  for  wounds. 
And  as  a  hero,  whom  his  bafer  foes 
In  troops  furround,  now  thefe  aflails,  now  thofe. 
Though  prodigal  of  life,  difdains  to  die 
By  common  hands ;  but  if  he  can  defcry 
Some  nobler  foe  approach,  to  him  he  calls. 
And  begs  his  fate,  and  then  contented  falls : 
So  when  the  king  a  mortal  fhaft  lets  fly. 
From  his  unerring  hand,  then,  glad  to  die. 
Proud  of  the  wound,  to  it  refigns  his  blood. 
And  ftains  the  cryftal  with  a  purple  flood. 
This  a  more  innocent,  and  happy  chafe. 
Than  when  of  old,  but  in  the  felf-fame  place. 
Fair  liberty  purfued,  *  and  meant  a  prey 
To  lawlefs  power,  here  turn'd,  and  flood  at  bay. 
When  in  that  remedy  all  hope  was  plac'd. 
Which  was,  or  fhould  have  been  at  leall,  the  lafl. 
Here  was  that  charter  feal'd,  wherein  the  crown 
All  marks  of  arbitrary  power  lays  down : 
Tyrant  and  flave,  thofe  names  of  hate  and  fear» 
The  happier  fHle  of  king  and  fubjefl  bear  : 
Happy,  when  both  to  the  fame  center  mo\'e. 
When  kings  give  liberty,  and  fubjefts  love. 
Therefore  not  long  in  force  this  charter  flood ; 
Wanting  that  feal,  it  mufl  be  feal'd  in  blood. 


*  Runny  Mead, 


The 
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The  fubjefts  arm'd,  the  more  their  princes  gave, 
Th'  advantage  only  took,  the  more  to  crave : 
Till  kings,  by  giving  give  themfelves  away. 
And  even  that  powt-r,  that  fhould  deny,  betray, 
"  Who  gives  conftrain'd,  but  his  own  fear  reviles, 
«'  Not  thank'd,  but  fcorn'd ;  nor  are  they  gifts,  but 

"  fpoib." 
Thus  kings,  by  grafping  more  than  they  could  hold, 
Firft  made  their  fubjeds,  by  oppreffion,  bold : 
And  popular  fvvay,  by  forcuig  kings  to  give 
More  than  was  fit  for  fubjeds  to  receive. 
Ran  to  the  fame  extremes ;  and  one  excefs 
Made  both,  by  driving  to  be  greater,  lefs. 
When  a  calm  river,  rais'd  with  fudden  rains. 
Or  fnows  diflblv'd,  o'erflows  th'  adjoining  plains. 
The  hufbandmen  with  high-rais'd  banks  fecure 
Their  greedy  hopes ;  and  this  he  can  endure. 
But  if  with  bays  and  dams  they  ftrive  to  force 
His  channel  to  a  new,  or  narrow  courfe ; 
No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwells,    • 
Firft  to  a  torrent,  then  a  deluge  fwells : 
Stronger  and  fiercer  by  reftraint  he  roars. 
And  knows  no  bound,  but  makes  his  power  liis  fhores. 


THE 
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THE 

DESTRUCTION    OF    TROY. 

AN      ESSAY      ON      THE 

SECOND  BOOK  OF  VIRGIL'S  ^NEIS. 

WRITTEN    IN    THE    YEAR   1636. 

THE         ARGUMENT. 

The  firft  Book  fpeaks  of  ^Eneas's  voyage  by  fea,  and 
how,  b-ing  caft  by  tempeft  upon  the  coaft  of  Car- 
thage, he  was  received  by  Queen  Dido,  who,  after 
the  feaft,  defxres  him  to  make  the  relation  of  the 
deftrudion  of  Troy ;  which  is  the  Argument  of  this 
Boole. 

WHILE  all  with  filence  and  attention  wait. 
Thus  fpeaks  ^neas  from  the  bed  of  ftate  ; 
Madam,  when  you  command  us  to  review 
Our  fate,  you  make  our  old  wounds  bleed  anew. 
And  all  thofe  forrows  to  my  fenfe  reflore. 
Whereof  none  faw  fo  much,  none  fufFer'd  more: 
Not  the  moft  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes 
So  unconcern'dly  can  relate  our  woes. 
As  not  to  lend  a  tear  ;  then  how  can  I 
Reprefs  the  horror  of  my  thoughts,  which  fly 

The 
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Tile  iad  remembrance  ?  Now  th'  expiring  night 

And  the  declining  ftars  to  reft  invite ; 

Yet  fince  'tis  your  command,  what  you  fo  well 

Are  pleas 'd  to  hear,  I  cannot  grieve  to  tell. 

By  fate  repell'd,  and  with  repulfes  tir'd, 

The  Greeks,  fo  many  lives  and  years  expir'd, 

A  fabrick  like  a  moving  mountain  frame. 

Pretending  vows  for  their  return ;  this  fame 

Divulges,  then  within  the  heart's  vaft  womb 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  their  troops  entcmb ; 

In  view  the  ifle  of  Tcnedos,  once  high. 

In  fame  and  wealth,  while  Troy  remain'd,  doth  he, 

(Now  but  an  unfecure  and  open  bay) 

Tnither  by  ftealth  the  Greeks  their  fleet  convey. 

We  gave  them  gone,  and  to  Mycenas  fail'd. 

And  Troy  reviv'd,  her  mourning  face  unvail'd ; 

All  through  th'  unguarded  gates  with  joy  rcfort 

To  fee  the  flighted  camp,  the  vacant  port. 

Here  lay  Ulyfles,  there  Achilles ;  here 

The  battle  jcin'd,  the  Grecian  fleet  rode  there; 

But  the  vaft  pile  th'  amazed  vulgar  views, 

TUl  they  their  reafon  in  their  wonder  lofe. 

And  frit  Thymcetes  moves  (urg'd  by  the  power 

Of  fate  or  fraud)  to  place  it  in  the  tower ; 

But  Capys  and  the  graver  fort  thought  fit 

The  Greeks  furpcd«.'J  prcfcnt  to  commit 

To  feas  or  flames,  at  Icait  to  fearch  and  bore 

The  fides,  and  what  that  fpace  contains  t'  explore. 

Th'  uncertain  multitude  with  both  engag'd. 

Divided  ftands,  till  from  the  tower,  enraij'd 

Laocooii 
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Laocoon  ran,  whom  all  the  crowd  attends. 

Crying,  what  defperate  frenzy  's  this,  (oh  friends) 

To  think  them  gone  ?  Judge  rather  their  retreat 

But  a  defign,  their  gifts  but  a  deceit ; 

For  our  deftrudion  'twas  contriv'd,  no  doubt. 

Or  from  within  by  fraud,  or  from  without 

By  force;  yet  know  ye  not  UlyfTes'  fhifts  ? 

Their  fwords  lefs  danger  carry  than  their  gifts. 

(This  faid)  againft  the  horfe's  fide  his  fpear 

He  throws,  which  trembles  with  inclofed  fear, 

Whilft  from  the  hollows  of  his  womb  proceed 

Groans,  not  his  own ;  and  had  not  fate  decreed 

Our  rain,  we  had  fill'd  with  Grecian  blood 

The  place ;  then  Troy  and  Priam's  throne  had  flood. 

Meanwhile  a  fetter'd  prifoner  to  the  king 

With  joyful  fhouts  the  Dardan  fhepherds  bring. 

Who  to  betray  us  did  himfelf  betray. 

At  once  the  taker,  and  at  once  the  prey ; 

Firmly  prepar'd,  of  one  event  fecur'd. 

Or  of  his  death  or  his  defign  aflur'd. 

The  Trojan  youth  about  the  captive  flock. 

To  wonder,  or  to  pity,  or  to  mock. 

Now  hear  the  Grecian  fraud,  and  from  this  one 

Conje^lure  all  the  reft. 

Difarm'd,  diforder'd,  cafting  round  his  eyes 

On  all  the  troops  that  guarded  him,  he  cries. 

What  land,  what  fea,  for  me  what  fate  attends  ? 

Caught  by  my  foes,  condemned  by  my  friends, 

Incenfed  Troy  a  wretched  captive  feeks 

To  facrifice ;  a  fugitive,  the  Greeks. 

To 
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To  pity  this  complaint  our  former  rage 

Converts,  we  now  enquire  his  parentage. 

What  of  their  counfels  or  affairs  he  knew : 

Then  fearlefs  he  replies,  great  king,  to  you 

All  truth  I  ftiall  relate  :  nor  firft  can  I 

Myfelf  to  be  of  Grecian  birth  deny ; 

And  though  my  outward  ftate  misfortune  hath 

Depreft  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 

You  may  by  chance  have  heard  the  famous  name 

Of  Palamede,  who  from  old  Belus  came. 

Whom,  but  for  voting  peace,  the  Greeks  purfue, 

Accus'd  unjufUy,  then  unjulUy  flew. 

Yet  mourn'd  his  death.     My  father  was  his  friend. 

And  me  to  his  commands  did  recommend. 

While  laws  and  councils  did  his  throne  fuppoxt, 

I  but  a  youth,  yet  fome  elleem  and  port 

We  then  did  bear,  till  by  Ulyffes'  craft 

(Things  known  I  fpeak)  he  was  of  life  bereft; 

Since  in  dark  forrow  I  my  days  did  fpend. 

Till  now,  difdaining  his  unworthy  end, 

I  could  not  filence  my  complaints,  but  vow'd 

Revenge,  if  ever  fate  or  chance  allow'd 

My  wilTi'd  return  to  Greece ;  from  hence  his  hate. 

From  thence  my  crimes,  and  all  my  ills  bear  date ; 

Old  guilt  frefh  malice  gives ;  the  peoples  ears 

He  fills  with  rumours,  and  their  hearts  with  feara. 

And  then  the  prophet  to  his  party  drew. 

But  why  do  1  thefe  thanklefs  truths  purfue; 

Or  why  defer  your  rage  ?  on  me,  for  all 

The  Greeks,  let  your  revenging  fury  fall. 

4  Ulyffes 
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Ulyffes  this,  th'  Atridae  this  defire 

At  any  rate.     We  ftrait  are  fet  on  fire 

(Unpraftis'd  in  fuch  myfteries)  to  enquire 

The  manner  and  the  caufe,  which  thus  he  told. 

With  geftures  humble,  as  his  tale  was  bold. 

Oft  have  the  Greeks  (the  fiege  detefting)  tir'd 

With  tedious  war,  a  ftolen  retreat  defir'd. 

And  would  to  heaven  they'd  gone:  but  ftill  difmay'd 

By  feas  or  flcies,  unwillingly  they  ftay'd* 

Chiefly  when  this  ftupendous  pile  was  rais'd, 

Strange  noifes  fiU'd  the  air ;  we,  all  amaz'd* 

Difpatch  Eurypylus  t*  enquire  our  fates. 

Who  thus  the  fentence  of  the  gods  relates ; 

A  virgin's  flaughter  did  the  ftorm  appeafe. 

When  firft  towards  Troy  the  Grecians  took  the  feas  j 

Their  fafe  retreat  another  Grecian's  blood 

Mull  purchafe.     All  at  this  confounded  flood  : 

Each  thinks  himfelf  the  man,  the  fear  on  all 

Of  what,  the  mifchief  but  on  one  can  fall. 

Then  Calchas  (by  UlylTes  firft  infpir'd) 

Was  urg'd  to  name  whom  th'  angry  gods  requir'dj 

Yet  was  I  warn'd  (for  many  were  as  well 

Infpir'd  as  he,  and  did  my  fote  foretel) 

Ten  days  the  prophet  in  fufpence  remain'd. 

Would  no  man's  fate  pronounce ;  at  laft,  conflrain'd 

By  Ithacus,  he  folemnly  dcfign'd 

Me  for  the  facrifice;  the  people  join'd 

In  glad  confent,  and  all  their  common  fear 

Determine  in  my  fate;  the  day  drew  near. 

The 
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The  facred  rites  prepar'd,  my  temples  crown'd 

With  holy  wreaths ;  then  I  confefs  I  found 

The  means  to  my  efcape,  my  bonds  I  brake. 

Fled  from  my  guards,  and  in  a  muddy  lake 

Amongll  the  fedges  all  the  night  lay  hid. 

Till  they  their  fails  had  hoift  (if  fo  they  did). 

And  now,  alas  !  no  hope  remains  for  me 

My  home,  my  father,  and  my  fons  to  fee. 

Whom  they,  enrag'd,  will  kill  for  my  offence. 

And  punifh,  for  my  guilt,  their  innocence. 

Thofe  gods  who  know  the  truths  I  now  relate. 

That  faith  which  yet  remains  inviolate 

By  mortal  men ;  by  thefe  I  beg,  redrefs 

My  caufelefs  wrongs,  and  pity  fuch  diftrefs. 

And  now  true  pity  in  exchange  he  finds 

For  his  falfe  tears,  his  tongue  his  hands  unbinds. 

Then  fpake  the  king.  Be  ours,  whoe'er  thou  art; 

Forget  the  Greeks.     But  firll  the  truth  impart. 

Why  did  they  raife,  or  to  what  ufe  intend 

This  pile  ?  to  a  war-like,  or  religious  end  ? 

Skilful  in  fraud  (his  native  art),  his  hands 

Toward  heaven  he  rais'd,  deliver'd  now  from  bands. 

Ye  pure  sthcreal  flames,  ye  powers  ador'd 

By  mortal  men,  ye  altars,  and  the  fword 

I  fcap'd ;  ye  facred  fillets  that  involv'd 

My  dellin'd  head,  grant  I  may  Hand  abfolv'd 

From  all  their  laws  and  rights,  renounce  all  name 

Of  faith  or  love,  their  fccret  thoughts  proclaim  j 

Only,  O  Troy,  prefcrve  thy  faith  to  me. 

If  what  1  fhall  relate  prefer veth  thee. 

Voi.  IX.  N  '  From 
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From  Pallas'  favour,  all  our  hopes,  and  all 

Counfels  and  aftions  took  original. 

Till  Diomed  (for  fuch  attempts  made  fit 

By  dire  conjunftion  with  UlyfTes'  wit) 

AfTails  the  facred  tower,  the  guards  they  flay. 

Defile  with  bloody  hands,  and  thence  convey 

The  fatal  image  ;  ftraight  with  our  fuccefs 

Our  hopes  fell  back,  whilft  prodigies  exprefs 

Her  juft  difdain,  her  flaming  eyes  did  throw 

Flaflaes  of  lightning,  from  each  part  did  flow 

A  briny  fweat,  thrice  brandifliing  her  fpear> 

Her  ftatue  from  the  ground  itfelf  did  rear ; 

Then,  that  we  fliould  our  facrilege  reftore. 

And  re-convey  their  gods  from  Argos'  fliore, 

Calchas  perfuades,  till  then  we  urge  in  vain 

The  fate  of  Troy.     To  meafure  back  the  main 

They  all  confent,  but  to  return  again. 

When  reinforc'd  with  aids  of  gods  and  men. 

Thus  Calchas;  then,  inflead  of  that,  this  pile 

To  Pallas  was  defign'd ;  to  reconcile 

Th'  oftended  power,  and  expiate  our  guilt; 

To  this  vaft  height  and  monftrous  ftature  built. 

Left,  through  your  gates  receiv'd,  it  might  renew 

Your  vows  to  her,  and  her  defence  to  you. 

But  if  this  facred  gift  you  difefteem. 

The  cruel  plagues  (which  heaven  divert  on  them  !) 

Shall  fall  on  Priam's  ftate  :  but  if  the  horfe 

Your  walls  afcend,  aiTifted  by  your  force, 

A  league  'gainll  Greece  all  Afia  Ihall  contraft : 

Our  fons  then  fulFering  what  their  iires  would  adl. 

Thus 
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Thus  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  o'ercome, 
A  feigned  tear  deftroys  us,  again  whom 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail. 
Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thoufand  fail. 
This  feconded  by  a  moft  fad  portent. 
Which  credit  to  the  iirft  impofture  lent ; 
Laocoon,  Neptune's  prieft,  upon  the  day 
Devoted  to  that  god,  a  bull  did  flay. 
When  two  prodigious  ferpents  were  defcry'd, 
Whofe  circling  llrokes  the  fea's  fmooth  face  divide  j 
Above  the  deep  they  raife  their  fcaly  crelb. 
And  ftem  the  flood  with  their  erefted  breads. 
Their  winding  tails  advance  and  fteer  their  courfe. 
And  'gainft  the  ftiore  the  breaking  billows  force. 
Now  landing,  from  their  brandifli'd  tongues  there  came 
A  dreadful  hifs,  and  from  their  eyes  a  flame. 
Amaz'd  we  fly ;  diredly  in  a  line 
Laocoon  they  purfue,  and  firll  entwine 
(Each  preying  upon  one)  his  tender  fons; 
Then  him,  who  armed  to  their  refcue  runs. 
They  feiz'd,  and  with  entangling  folds  embrac'd. 
His  neck  twice  compafling,  and  twice  his  wailt : 
Their  poifonous  knots  he  ftrives  to  break  and  tear/ 
While  flime  and  blood  his  facred  wreaths  befmear  j 
Then  loudly  roars,  as  when  th'  enraged  bull 
From  th'  altar  flics,  and  from  his  wounded  flcuU 
Shakes  the  huge  ax ;  tlie  conquering  ferpents  fly 
To  cruel  Pallas'  altar,  and  there  lie 
Under  her  feet,  witliin  her  ftiield's  extent. 
We,  in  our  fears,  conclude  this  fate  was  feot 
..      .  ~  N  2  Juaiy 
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Juftly  on  him,  who  ftruck  the  facred  oak 
With  his  accurfed  lance.     Then  to  invoke 
The  goddefs,  and  let  in  the  fatal  horfe. 
We  all  confent. 

A  fpacious  breach  we  make,  and  Troy's  proud  wall. 
Built  by  the  gods,  by  her  own  hands  doth  fall ; 
Thus,  all  their  help  to  their  own  ruin  give. 
Some  draw  with  cords,  and  fome  the  monfter  drive 
With  rolls  and  levers  :  thus  our  works  it  climbs. 
Big  with  our  fate ;  the  youth  with  fongs  and  rhimes. 
Some  dance,  fome  hale  the  rope ;  at  laft  let  down 
It  enters  with  a  thundering  noife  the  town. 
Oh  Troy,  the  feat  of  gods,  in  war  renown'd  ! 
Three  times  it  ftruck,  as  oft  the  clalhing  found 
Of  arms  was  heard,  yet  blinded  by  the  power 
Of  fate,  we  place  it  in  the  facred  tower. 
CaiTandra  then  foretels  th'  event,  but  fhe 
Finds  no  belief  (fuch  was  the  gods'  decree.) 
The  altars  with  frefli  flowers  we  crown,  and  wafte 
In  feafts  that  day,  which  was  (alas  1)  our  laft. 
Now  by  the  revolution  of  the  fkies. 
Night's  fable  (hadows  from  the  ocean  rife. 
Which  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  Greek  frauds  involv'd. 
The  city  in  fecure  repofe  diflblv'd. 
When  from  the  admiral's  high  poop  appears 
A  I'-ght,  by  which  the  Argive  fquadron  fteers 
Their  filent  courfe  to  Ilium's  well-known  fhore. 
When  Sinon  (fav'd  by  the  gods'  partial  power) 
Opens  the  horfe,  and  through  the  unlockt  doors 
To  the  free  air  the  armed  freight  reftores ; 

Ulyfles, 
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UlyiTes,  Stheneleus,  Tifander,  Aide 

Down  by  a  rope,  Machaon  was  their  guide ; 

Atrides,  Pyrrhus,  Thoas,  Athamas, 

And  Epeus,  who  the  fraud's  contriver  was : 

The  gates  they  feize ;  the  guards,  with  fleep  and  wine 

Oppreft,  furprize,  and  then  their  forces  join. 

'Twas  then,  when  the  firft  fweets  of  fleep  repair 

Our  bodies  fpent  with  toil,  our  minds  with  care; 

(The  gods'  befl  gift)  when,  bath'd  in  tears  and  blood, 

Before  my  face  lamenting  Hedor  flood. 

His  afped:  fuch  when,  foU'd  with  bloody  duft, 

Dragg'd  by  the  cords  which  through  his  feet  were  thruft 

By  his  infulting  foe ;  O  how  transform'd. 

How  much  unlike  that  Heftor,  who  return'd 

Clad  in  Achilles'  fpoils ;  when  he,  among 

A  thoufand  fliips,  (like  Jove)  his  lightning  flung  ! 

His  horrid  beard  and  knotted  trefl^es  flood 

Stiff  with  his  gore,  and  all  his  wounds  ran  blood : 

Intranc'd  I  lay,  then  (weeping)  faid,  the  joy, 

The  hope  and  flay  of  thy  declining  Troy ; 

What  region  held  thee,  whence,  fo  much  defir'd. 

Art  thou  reflor'd  to  us  confum'd  and  tir'd 

With  toils  and  deaths ;  but  what  fad  caufe  confounds 

Thy  once  fair  looks,  or  why  appear  thofe  wounds  ? 

Regardlefs  of  my  words,  he  no  reply 

Returns,  but  with  a  dreadful  groan  doth  cry. 

Fly  from  the  flame,  O  goddefs-born,  our  walls 

The  Greeks  poflefs,  and  Troy  confounded  faUs 

From  all  her  glories ;  if  it  might  have  flood 

By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  fliould. 

N  3  What 
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What  man  could  do,  by  me  for  Troy  was  done. 

Take  here  her  reliques  and  her  gods,  to  run 

With  them  thy  fate,  with  them  new  walls  expedl. 

Which,  toll  on  feas,  thou  fhalt  at  laft  ereft  : 

Then  brings  old  Vefta  from  her  facred  quire. 

Her  holy  wreaths,  and  her  eternal  fire. 

Meanwhile  the  walls  with  doubtful  cries  refound 

From  far  (for  ihady  coverts  did  furround 

My  father's  houfe) ;  approaching  ftill  more  near 

The  clalh  of  arms,  and  voice  of  men  we  hear : 

Rouz'd  from  my  bed,  I  fpeedily  afcend 

The  houfes  tops,  and  liftening  there  attend. 

As  flames  roll'd  by  the  winds  confpiring  force. 

O'er  full-ear 'd  corn,  or  torrents  raging  courfe 

Bears  down  th'  oppofing  oaks,  the  fields  dellroys. 

And  mocks  the  plough-man's  toil,  th'  unlook'd-for  noife 

From  neighbouring  hills  th'  amazed  fliepherd  hears ; 

Such  my  furprize,  and  fuch  their  rage  appears. 

Firil  fell  thy  houfe,  Ucalegon,  then  tlune 

Deiphobus,  Siga;an  feas  did  Ihine 

Bright  witli  Troy's  flames;  the  trumpets  dreadful  found 

The  louder  groans  of  dying  men  confound ; 

Give  me  my  arms,  I  cry'd,  refolv'd  to  throw 

Myfelf  'mong  any  that  oppos'd  the  foe  : 

Rage,  anger,  and  defpair  at  once  fuggeft. 

That  of  all  deaths,  to  die  in  arms  was  beft. 

The  firft  I  met  was  Pantheus,  Phoebus'  priefl:. 

Who  'fcaping  with  his  gods  and  reliques  fled. 

And  towards  the  fhore  his  little  grandchild  led ; 

Pantheus, 


} 
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Pantheus,  what  hope  remains  ?  what  force,  what  place 

Made  good  ?  but  fighing,  he  replies,  Alas  I 

Trojans  we  were,  and  mighty  Ilium  was; 

But  the  laft  period,  and  the  fatal  hour 

Of  Troy  is  come  ;  our  glory  and  our  power 

Incenfed  Jove  transfers  to  Grecian  hands ; 

The  foe  within  the  burning  town  commands ; 

And  (like  a  fmother'd  fire)  an  unfeen  force 

Breaks  from  the  bowels  of  the  fatal  horfe  ; 

Infulting  Sinon  flings  about  the  flame. 

And  thoufands  more  than  e'er  from  Argos  came 

Poflefs  the  gates,  the  pafles,  and  the  flxeets. 

And  thefe  the  fword  o'ertakes,  and  thofe  it  meets. 

The  guard  nor  fights  nor  flies ;  their  fate  fo  near 

At  once  fufpends  their  courage  and  their  fear. 

Thus  by  the  gods,  and  by  Atrides'  words 

Infpir'd,  I  make  my  wa)-  through  fire,  through  fv.ords. 

Where  noifes,  tumults,  outcries,  and  alarms, 

I  heard  ;  firii  Iplutus,  renown'd  for  arms. 

We  meet,  v,lio  knew  us  (for  the  moon  did  fliine) ; 

Then  Ripheus,  Hypanis,  and  Dymas  join 

Their  force,  and  young  Chorabus,  Mygdon's  fon. 

Who,  by  the  love  of  fair  Caflfandra  won^, 

Arriv'd  but  lately  in  her  father's  aid; 

Unhappy,  whom  the  threats  could  not  diffoade 

Of  his  prophetic  fpoufe  ; 

Whom  when  I  faw,  yet  daring  to  maintain 

The  fight,  I  fald.  Brave  fpirits  (but  in  vain) 

Are  you  refolv'd  to  follow  one  who  dares 

Tempt  all  extremes  ?  the  ftate  of  our  affairs 

N  4  You 
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You  fee  :  the  gods  have  left  us,  by  whofe  aid 

Our  empire  llood ;  nor  can  the  flame  be  ftaid : 

Then  let  us  fall  amidft  our  foes ;  this  one 

Relief  the  vanquilh'd  have,  to  hope  for  none. 

Then  reinforc'd,  as  in  a  ftormy  night 

Wolves  urged  by  their  raging  appetite 

Forage  for  prey,  which  their  neglefted  young 

With  greedy  jaws  expedl,  ev'n  fo  among 

Foes,  fire,  and  fvvords,  t'  affured  death  we  pafs, 

Darknefs  our  guide,  defpair  our  leader  was. 

Who  can  relate  that  evening's  woes  and  fpoils. 

Or  can  his  tears  proportion  to  our  toils  ? 

The  city,  which  fo  long  had  flourifh'd,  falls ; 

Death  triumphs  o'er  the  houfes,  temples,  walls. 

Nor  only  on  the  Trojans  fell  this  doom. 

Their  hearts  at  laft  the  vanquifh'd  re-aiiume ; 

And  now  the  viftors  fall :  on  all  fides  fears. 

Groans  and  pale  death  in  all  her  fhapes  appears 

Androgeus  firft  with  his  whole  troop  was  Qall 

Upon  us,  with  civility  mifplac'd  ; 

Thus  greeting  us.  You  lofe,  by  your  delay, 

Y'our  fhare,  both  of  the  honour  and  the  prey ; 

Others  the  fpoils  of  burning  Troy  convey 

Back  to  thofe  fhips,  which  you  but  now  forfake,        "> 

We  making  no  return ;  his  fad  millake  i 

Too  late  he  finds :  as  when  aa  unfeen  fnake  J 

A  traveller's  unwary  foot  hath  preft, 

V/ho  trembling  ftarts,  when  the  fnake's  azure  creft 

Swoln  with  his  rifing  anger,  he  efpies, 

So  from  our  view  i'urpriz'd  Androgeus  flies, 

Bu 


] 
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But  here  an  eafy  vliSlory  we  meet : 

Fear  binds  their  hands,  and  ignc-ance  their  feet. 

Whilil  fortune  our  firft  enterprize  did  aid, 

Encourag'd  with  fuccefs,  Choroebus  faid, 

O  friends,  we  now  by  better  fates  are  led. 

And  the  fair  path  they  lead  u;,  let  us  tread.' 

Firft  change  your  arms,  and  their  diftinctions  bear; 

The  fame,  in  foes,  deceit  and  virtue  are. 

Then  of  his  arms  Androgeus  he  diverts. 

His  fword,  his  fhield  he  takes,  and  plumed  crefts. 

Then  Ripheus,  Dymas,  and  the  reft,  all  glad 

Of  the  occafion,  in  frefti  fpoils  are  clad. 

Thus  mixt  with  Greeks,  as  if  their  fortune  ftill 

FoUow'd  their  fwords,  we  fight,  purfue,  and  kill. 

Some  re-afcend  the  horfe,  and  he  whofe  fides 

Let  forth  the  valiant,  now  the  coward  hides. 

Some  to  their  fafer  guard,  their  flilps,  retire ; 

But  vain  's  that  hope,  'gainft  which  die  gods  confpire; 

Behold  the  royal  virgin,  the  divine 

Caftandra,  from  Minerva's  fatal  ftirine 

Dragg'd  by  the  hair,  cafting  towards  heaven,  in  vain. 

Her  eyes  ;  for  cords  her  tender  hands  did  ftrain; 

Chorcebus,  at  the  fpedtacle  enrag'd. 

Flies  in  amidft  the  foes ;  we  thus  engag'd. 

To  fccond  him,  among  the  thickeft  ran ; 

Here  firft  our  ruin  from  our  friends  began. 

Who  from  the  temple's  battlements  a  ftiower 

Of  darts  and  arrows  on  our  heads  did  pour : 

They  us  for  Greeks,  and  now  the  Greeks  (who  knew 

Caffandra's  rcfcue)  us  for  Trojans  flew. 

Then 
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Then  from  all  parts  UlyfTes,  Ajax  then. 
And  then  th'  Atridse,  rally  all  their  men; 
As  winds,  that  meet  from  feveral  coafts,  conteft. 
Their  prifons  being  broke,  the  fouth  and  weft. 
And  Eurus  on  his  winged  courfes  born. 
Triumphing  in  their  fpeed,  the  woods  are  torn, 
And  chafmg  Nereus  with  his  trident  throws 
The  billows  from  the  bottom ;  then  all  thofe 
Who  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  efcape. 
Returning,  know  our  borrow'd  arms,  and  fhape. 
And  differing  dialed :  then  their  numbers  fwell 
And  grow  upon  us ;  iirft  Choroebus  fell 
Before  Minerva's  altar,  next  did  bleed 
Juft  Ripheus,  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed 
In  virtue,  yet  the  gods  his  fate  decreed. 
Then  Hypanis  and  Dymas,  wounded  by 
Their  friends ;  nor  thee,  Pantheus,  thy  piety. 
Nor  confecrated  mitre,  from  the  fame 
111  fate  could  fave ;  my  country's  funeral  flame 
And  Troy's  cold  alhes  I  atteft,  and  call 
To  witnefs  for  myfelf,  that  in  their  fall 
No  foes,  no  death,  nor  danger,  I  declin'd. 
Did,  and  deferv'd  no  lefs,  my  fate  to  find. 
Now  Iphitus  with  me,  and  Pelias 
Slowly  retire  ;  the  one  retarded  was 
By  feeble  age,  the  other  by  a  wound ; 
To  court  the  cry  direfts  us,  where  we  found 
Th'  affault  fo  hot,  as  if  'twere  only  there, 
y\nd  all  the  reft  fecure  from  foes  or  fear : 


The 
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The  Greeks  the  gates  approach'd,  their  targets  call 
Over  tlieir  heads,  fome  fcaling -ladders  plac'd 
Againft  the  walls,  the  reft  the  fteps  afcend. 
And  with  their  (hields  en  their  left  arms  defend 
Arrows  and  darts,  and  with  their  right  hold  faft 
The  battlement ;  on  them  the  Trojans  caft 
Stones,  rafters,  pillars,  beams ;  fuch  arms  as  thelfi,. 
Now  hopelefs,  for  their  lall  defence  they  feize. 
The  gilded  roofs,  the  marks  of  ancient  ftate. 
They  tumble  down ;  and  now  againft  the  gate 
Of  th'  inner  court  their  growing  force  they  bring : 
Now  was  our  laft  effort  to  fave  the  king. 
Relieve  the  fainting,  and  fucceed  the  dead. 
A  private  gallery  'twixt  th'  apartments  led. 
Not  to  the  foe  yet  known,  or  not  obferv'd 
(The  way  for  Hedor's  haplefs  wife  referv'd. 
When  to  the  aged  king,  her  little  fon 
She  would  prefent) ;  through  this  we  pafs,  and  run 
Up  to  the  highefl  battlement,  from  whence 
The  Trojans  threw  their  darts  without  offence, 
A  tower  fo  high,  it  feem'd  to  reach  the  iky. 
Stood  on  the  roof,  from  whence  we  could  defcry 
Ail  Ilium  —  both  the  camps,  the  Grecian  fleet; 
This,  where  the  beams  upon  the  columns  meet. 
We  loofen,  which  like  thunder  from  the  cloud 
Breaks  on  their  heads,  as  fudden  and  as  loud. 
But  others  ftill  fucceed  :  meantime,  nor  Hones 
Nor  any  kind  of  weapons  ceafe. 
Before  the  gate  in  gilded  armour  fhone 
Young  Pyrrhus,  like  a  fnake,  his  fkin  new  grown. 

Who 
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Who  fed  on  poifonous  herbs,  all  winter  lay 
Under  the  ground,  and  now  reviews  the  day 
Frefh  in  his  new  apparel,  proud  and  young. 
Rolls  up  his  back,  and  brandifhes  his  tongue, 
And  lifts  his  fcaly  breaft  againft  the  fun ; 
With  him  his  father's  fquire,  Automedon, 
And  Peripas  who  drove  his  winged  fteeds. 
Enter  the  court ;  whom  all  the  youth  fucceeds 
Of  Scyros'  ifle,  who  flaming  firebrands  flung 
Up  to  the  roof;  Pyrrhus  himfelf  among 
The  foremoft  v/ith  an  axe  an  entrance  hews 
Through  beams  of  foiid  oak,  then  freely  views 
The  chambers,  galleries,  and  rooms  of  ftatc. 
Where  Priam  and  the  ancient  monarchs  fate. 
At  the  firft  gate  an  armed  guard  appears ; 
Bat  th'  inner  court  with  horror,  noife,  and  tears, 
Confus'dly  fill'd,  the  women's  fhrieks  and  cries 
The  arched  vaults  re-echo  to  the  ikies ; 
Sad  matrons  wandering  through  the  fpacious  rooms 
Embrace  and  kifs  the  polls :  then  Pyrrhus  comes 
Full  of  his  father,  neither  men  nor  walls 
His  force  fuftain,  the  torn  port-cullis  falls. 
Then  from  the  hinge  their  Ilrokcs  the  gates  divorce. 
And  where  the  way  they  cannot  find,  they  force. 
Not  with  fuch  rage  a  fweliing  torrent  flows 
Above  his  banks,  th'  oppofing  dams  o'erthrows. 
Depopulates  the  fields,  the  cattle,  fheep. 
Shepherds  and  folds,  the  foaming  furges  fweep. 
And  now  between  two  fad  extremes  1  flood. 
Here  Pyrrhus  and  th'  Atridx  drunk  v/ith  blood. 

There 
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There  th'  haplcfs  queen  amongfl:  an  hundred  dames. 

And  Priam  quenching  from  his  wounds  thofe  flames 

Which  his  own  hands  had  on  the  altar  lai4j 

Then  they  the  fecret  cabinets  invade. 

Where  flood  the  fifty  nuptial  beds,  tlie  hopes 

Of  that  great  race ;  the  golden  pofls,  whofe  tops 

Old  hoftile  fpoils  adorn'd,  demolilh'd  lay. 

Or  to  the  foe,  or  to  the  fire  a  prey. 

Now  Priam's  fate  perhaps  you  may  enquire: 

Seeing  his  empire  loll,  his  Troy  on  fire. 

And  his  own  palace  by  the  Greeks  pofTeft, 

Arms  long  difus'd  his  trembling  limbs  invell; 

Thus  on  his  foes  he  throws  himfelf  alone. 

Not  for  their  fate,  but  to  provoke  his  own : 

There  ftood  an  altar  open  to  the  view 

Of  heaven,  near  which  an  aged  laurel  grew, 

Whofe  fhady  arms  the  houfhold  gods  embrac'd ; 

Before  whofe  feet  the  queen  herfelf  had  call 

With  all  her  daughters,  and  the  Trojan  wives. 

As  doves  whom  an  approaching  tempefl  drives 

And  frights  into  one  flock ;  but  having  fpy'd 

Old  Priam  clad  in  youthful  arms,  fhe  cried, 

Alas,  my  wretched  hulband,  what  pretence 

To  bear  thofe  arms,  and  in  them  what  defence  f 

Such  aid.fuch  times  require  not,  when  again 

If  Heftor  were  alive,  he  liv'd  in  vain; 

Or  here  we  fhall  a  fanduary  find,  r*-'n  £    . 

Or  as  in  life  we  fhall  in  death  be  join'd. 

Then  weeping,  with  kind  force  held  and  embrac'd. 

And  on  the  fecret  feat  the  king  fhe  plac'd. 

Mean^ 
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Meanwhile  Polite s,  one  of  Priam's  fons. 

Flying  the  rage  of  bloody  Pyrrhus,  runs 

Through  foes  and  fvvords,  and  ranges  all  the  court 

And  empty  galleries,  amaz'd  and  hurt; 

Pyrrhus  purfues  him,  now  o'ertakes,  now  kills. 

And  his  laft  blood  in  Priam's  prefence  fpills. 

The  king  (though  him  fo  many  deaths  inclofe) 

Nor  fear,  nor  grief,  but  indignation  fhowsj 

The  gods  requite  thee  (if  within  the  care 

Of  thofe  above  th'  affairs  of  mortals  are) 

Whofe  fury  on  the  fon  but  loft  had  been. 

Had  not  his  parents*  eyes  his  murder  feen : 

Not  that  Achilles  (whom  thou  feign'ft  to  be 

Thy  father)  fo  inhuman  was  to  me ; 

He  bluiht,  when  I  the  rights  of  arms  implor'd ; 

To  me  my  Heftor,  me  to  Troy  reftor'd : 

This  faid,  his  feeble  arm  a  javelin  flung. 

Which  on  the  founding  fhield,  fcarce  entering,  rung. 

Then  Pyrrhus  ;  Go  a  meflenger  to  hell 

Of  my  black  deeds,  and  to  my  fatiier  tell 

The  ads  of  his  degenerate  race.     So  through 

His  fon's  warm  blood  the  trembliivg  king  he  drew 

To  th'  altar ;  in  his  hair  one  hand  he  wreaths ; 

His  fword  the  other  in  his  bofom  flieaths. 

Thus  fell  the  king,  who  yet  furviv'd  the  ftate. 

With  fuch  a  fignal  and  peculiar  fate. 

Under  fo  vaft  a  ruin,  not  a  grave. 

Nor  in  fuch  flames  a  funeral  fire  to  have : 

He  whom  fuch  titles  fwell'd,  fuch  power  made  proud. 

To  whom  the  fceptres  of  all  Afia  bow'd, 

3  On 
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On  the  cold  earth  lies  th'  unregarded  king, 
A  headlefs  carcafe,  and  a  namelefs  thing, 

ON  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD'S  TRIAL 
AND  DEATH. 

GREAT  StrafFord !  worthy  of  that  name,  though  all 
Of  thee  could  be  forgotten,  but  thy  fall, 
Cruih'd  by  imaginary  treafon's  weight. 
Which  too  much  merit  did  accumulate : 
As  chemifls  gold  from  brafs  by  fire  would  draw. 
Pretexts  are  into  treafon  forg'd  by  law. 
His  wifdom  fuch,  at  once  it  did  appear 
Three  kingdoms  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms  fear ; 
While  fmgle  he  flood  forth,  and  feem'd,  although 
Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe. 
Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 
The  hearers  more  concern'd  than  he  that  fpake  ; 
Each  feem'd  to  aft  that  part  he  came  to  fee. 
And  none  was  more  a  looker-on  than  he ; 
So  did  he  move  our  paffions,  fome  were  known 
To  wifli,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 
Now  private  pity  ftrove  with  public  hate, 
Reafon  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate: 
Now  they  could  him,  if  he  could  them  forgive  j 
He  's  not  too  guilty,  but  too  wife  to  live  ; 
Lefs  feem  thofe  fadls  which  treafon's  nick-name  bore/  • 
Than  fuch  a  fear'd  ability  for  more. 
They  after  death  their  fears  of  him  exprefs. 
His  innocence  and  their  own  guilt  confefs. 

Their 
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Their  legidative  frenzy  they  repent : 

Enading  it  fliould  make  no  precedent. 

This  fate  he  could  have  'fcap'd,  but  would  not  lofe 

Honour  for  life,  but  rather  nobly  chofe 

Death  from  their  fears,  than  fafety  from  his  own. 

That  his  laft  addon  all  the  reft  might  crown. 

TO    A    PERSON    OF    HONOUR, 

ON    HIS   INCOMPARABLE    POEM*. 

WHAT  mighty  gale  hath  rais'd  a  flight  fo  ftrong? 
So  high  above  all  vulgar  eyes  ?  fo  long  ? 
One  fingle  rapture  fcarce  itfelf  confines 
Witliin  the  limits  of  four  thoufand  lines : 
And  yet  I  hope  to  fee  this  noble  heat  5 

Continue,  till  it  makes  the  piece  compleat. 
That  to  the  latter  age  it  may  defcend. 
And  to  die  end  of  time  its  beams  extend. 
When  poefy  joins  profit  with  delight. 
Her  images  fhould  be  moft  exquifite,  10 

•  The  Honourable  Edward  Howard,  by  his  poem  called  "  The 
Britilh  Princes,"  engaged  the  attention  of  by  far  the  moft  eminent 
of  his  contemporaries  5  who  played  upon  his  vanit)-,  as  the  Wits  of 
half  a  century  before  had  done  on  tliat  of  Thomas  Corj'at,  by  writ- 
ing extravagant  compliments  on  his  works.  See  Butler's,  Waller's, 
Sprat's,  and  Dorfet's  verfes,  in  their  refpedivc  volumes;  and  in 
the  "  Seleft  Colleftion  of  Mifcellaneous  Poems,  1780,"  vol.  III. 
p.  105,  are  other  verfes  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  by  Martin  Clifford, 
and  the  Lord  Vaughan.    N. 

Since 
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Since  man  to  that  perfeflion  cannot  rife, 

Cf  always  virtuous,  fortunate,  and  wife; 

Therefore  the  patterns  man  fhould  imitate 

Above  the  life  our  mailers  fhould  create. 

Herein,  if  we  confult  with  Greece  and  Rome,  l-j 

Greece  (as  in  war)  by  Rome  was  overcome; 

Though  mighty  raptures  we  in  Homer  find. 

Yet,  like  himfelf,  his  characters  v/ere  blind: 

Virgil's  fubUmed  eyes  not  only  gaz'd. 

But  his  fublimed  thoughts  to  Heaven  were  rais'd.     20 

Who  reads  the  honours  which  he  paid  the  gods. 

Would  think  he  had  beheld  their  bleft  abodes; 

And,  that  his  hero  might  accompli fh'd  be. 

From  divine  blood  he  draws  his  pedigree. 

From  that  great  judge  your  judgment  takes  its  law,   25 

And  by  the  beft  original  does  draw 

Bonduca's  honour,  with  thofe  heroes  Time 

Had  in  oblivion  v^Tapt,  his  faucy  crime ; 

To  them  and  to  your  nation  you  are  juft. 

In  raifmg  up  their  glories  from  the  duft ;  30 

And  to  Old  England  )T)u  that  right  have  done. 

To  fhev>-,  no  ftory  nobler  than  her  own. 
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ELEGY 

ON     THE     DEATH     OF 

HENRY    LORD   HASTINGS.     1650. 

READER,  preferve  thy  peace;  thofe  bufy  eye* 
Will  weep  at  their  own  fad  difcoveries ; 
When  every  line  they  add  improves  thy  lofs. 
Till,  having  view'd  the  whole,  they  Aim  a  crofi ; 
Such  as  derides  thy  paffions'  beft  relief,  5 

And  fcorns  die  fuccours  of  thy  eafy  grief. 
Yet,  left  thy  ignorance  betray  thy  name 
Of  man  and  pious,  read  and  mourn :  the  fhame 
Of  an  exemption,  from  juft  fenfe,  doth  fhew 
Irrational,  beyond  excefs  of  woe.  10 

Since  reafon,  then,  can  privilege  a  tear. 
Manhood,  uncenfur'd,  pay  that  tribute  here,    . 
Upon  this  noble  urn.     Here,  here  remains 
Duft  far  more  precious  than  in  India's  veins : 
Within  thefe  cold  embraces,  ra\-ifh'd,  lies  15 

That  which  compleats  the  age's  tyrannies : 
Who  weak  to  fuch  another  ill  appear. 
For  what  deftroys  our  hope,  fecures  our  fear. 
What  lin  unexpiated,  in  this  land 
Of  groans,  hath  guided  fo  fevere  a  hand  ?  »o 

The  late  great  viftim  *  that  your  altars  knew. 
Ye  angry  gods,  might  have  excus'J  this  new 

♦  King  Charles  the  Firfl. 

Oblation, 
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Oblation,  and  have  fpar'd  one  lofty  Hght 

Of  virtue,  to  inform  our  fteps  aright; 

By  whoftf  example  good,  condemned  we  23; 

Might  have  run  on  to  kinder  delliny. 

Eut,  as  the  leader  of  the  herd  fell  firft 

A  facrifice,  to  quench  the  raging  thiril 

Of  inflam'd  vengeance  for  paft  crimes;  fo  none 

But  this  white-fatted  youngling  could  atone,  30 

By  his  untimely  fate,  that  impious  fmoke. 

That  fullied  earth,  and  did  Heaven's  pity  chca.k. 

Let  it  fuffice  for  us,  that  we  have  loft 

In  him,  more  than  the  widow'd  world  can  boaft 

In  any  lump  of  her  remaining  clay.  35 

Fair  as  the  grey-ey'd  morn  he  was ;  the  day. 

Youthful,  and  climbing  upwards  ftill,  im.parts 

No  haile  like  that  of  his  increafing  parts ; 

Like  the  meridian  beam,  his  virtue's  light 

Was  fecn,  as  full  of  comfort,  and  as  bright.  40 

Had  his  noon  been  as  fix'd  as  clear — but  he. 

That  only  wanted  immortality 

To  make  him  perfeft,  now  fubmits  to  night. 

In  the  black  bofora  of  whofc  fable  fpite. 

He  leaves  a  cloud  of  fleili  behind,  and  flies,  45 

Refin'd,  all  ray  and  glory,  to  the  fkies. 

Great  faint !  fliine  there  in  an  eternal  fpherc. 
And  tell  thofe  powers  to  whom  thou  now  draw'll  near, 
That  by  our  trembling  fenfe,  in  Hastings  dead. 
Their  anger  and  our  ugly  faults  are  read;  50 

The  Ibort  lines  of  whofe  life  did  to  our  eyes 
Their  love  and  majeftv  epitomize. 

O  z  TeU 
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Tell  them,  whofe  ftern  decrees  impofe  our  laws. 

The  feafted  grave  may  clofe  her  hollow  jaws ; 

Though  fm  fearch  nature,  to  provide  her  here  5  5 

A  fecond  entertainment  half  fo  dear. 

She  'II  never  meet  a  plenty  like  this  hearfe. 

Till  Time  prefent  her  with  the  Univerfe. 


On  my  Lord  CROFT'S  and  my  Journey  into  Po- 
land, from  whence  we  brought  1 0,000 1.  for  his 
Majefty,  by  the  Decimation  of  his  Scottilh  tiubjed? 
there. 

1  OLE,  tole. 
Gentle  bell,  for  the  foul 
Of  the  pure  ones  in  Pole, 
Which  are  damn'd  in  our  fcroul. 

Who  having  felt  a  touch 
Of  Cockram's  greedy  clutch. 
Which  though  it  was  not  much. 
Yet  their  ftubbornnefs  was  fuch. 

That  when  we  did  arrive, 
'Gainft  the  llream  we  did  ftrive; 
They  would  neither  lead  nor  drive ; 

Nor  lend 
An  ear  to  a  friend. 
Nor  an  anfwer  would  fend 
To  our  letter  fo  well  penn'd. 

Nor 
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Nor  affift  our  affairs 
With  their  monies  nor  their  wares. 
As  their  anfwer  now  declares. 
But  only  with  their  prayers. 

Thus  they  did  perfift 
Did  and  faid  what  they  lift. 
Till  the  dyet  was  difmift; 
But  then  our  breech  they  kift. 

For  when 
It  was  mov'd  there  and  then 
They  ftiould  pay  one  in  ten. 
The  dyet  faid.  Amen. 

And  becaufe  they  are  loth 
To  difcover  the  troth. 
They  muft  give  word  and  oath. 
Though  they  will  forfeit  both. 

Thus  the  conftitution 
Condemns  them  every  one. 
From  the  father  to  the  fon. 

But  John 
(Our  friend)  Molleflbn 
Thought  us  to  have  out-gone 
With  a  quaint  invention. 

Like  the  prophets  of  yore. 
He  complain 'd  long  before. 
Of  the  mifchiefs  in  ftore. 
Ay,  and  thrice  as  much  more. 

O  3  And 
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And  with  that  wicked  lye, 
A  letter  they  came  by 
From  our  king's  majefty. 

But  fate 
Brought  the  letter  too  late, 
'Twas  of  too  old  a  date 
To  relieve  their  damn'd  ftate. 

The  letter's  to  be  feen. 
With  feal  of  wax  fo  green. 
At  Dantzige,  where  't  has  been 
Turn'd  into  good  Latin. 

But  he  that  gave  the  hint 
Tlxis  letter  for  to  print, 
Muft  alfo  pay  his  flint. 

That  trick, 
Had  it  com.e  in  the  nick. 
Had  touch'd  us  to  the  quick ; 
But  the  meffenger  fell  fick. 

Had  it  later  been  wrote. 
And  fooner  been  brought. 
They  had  got  what  they  fought. 
But  now  it  ferves  for  nought. 

On  Sandys  they  ran  aground. 
And  our  return  was  crown'd 
With  full  ten  thoufand  pound. 


On 
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On  Mr.  Tho.  Killicre w's  Return  from  Ve- 
nice, and  Mr.  William  Murrey '3  from 
Scotland. 


O' 


kUR  refident  Tom, 
From  Venice  is  come. 
And  hath  left  the  ftatefman  behind  him : 
Talks  at  the  fame  pitch. 
Is  as  wife,  is  as  rich ; 
And  juft  where  you  left  him,  you  find  him. 

But  who  fays  he  was  not 

A  man  of  much  plot. 
May  repent  that  falfe  accufation; 

Having  plotted  and  penn'd 

Six  plays,  to  attend 
The  farce  of  his  negotiation. 

Before  you  were  told 

How  Satan  *  the  old 
Came  here  with  a  beard  to  his  middle; 

Though  he  chang'd  face  and  name. 

Old  Will  was  the  fame. 
At  the  noife  of  a  can  and  a  fiddle. 

Thefe  ftatefmen,  you  believe. 
Send  ftraight  for  the  flirieve, 

*  Mr.  W.  Murrey. 

O  4  for 
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For  he  is  one  too,  or  would  be ; 

But  he  drinks  no  wine. 

Which  is  a  (hrewd  fign 
That  all  's  not  fo  well  as  it  fhould  be. 

Thefe  three,  when  they  drink. 

How  little  do  they  think 
Of  baniihment,  debts,  or  dying : 

Not  old  with  their  years. 

Nor  cold  with  their  fears ; 
But  their  angry  liars  iHll  defying. 

Mirth  makes  them  not  mad. 

Nor  iobriety  fad ; 
But  of  that  they  are  feldom  in  danger  ; 

At  Paris,  at  Rome, 

At  the  Hague  they  're  at  home ; 
The  good  fellow  is  no  where  a  ftranger. 

TO    SIR   JOHN    MENNIS, 
Being  invited  from  Calais  to  Bologne,  to  eat  a  Pig. 

AL  L  en  a  weeping  Monday, 
With  a  fat  Bulgarian  lloven. 
Little  admiral  John 
To  Bologne  is  gone. 
Whom  I  think  they  call  old  Loven. 


Hadft  thou  not  thy  fill  of  carting, 
Will  Aubre%-,  count  of  Oxoru 


When 
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When  nofe  lay  in  breech. 
And  breech  made  a  fpeech, 
So  often  cry'd  a  pox  on  ? 

A  knight  by  land  and  water 
Efteem'd  at  fuch  a  high  rate. 

When  'tis  told  in  Kent, 

In  a  cart  that  he  went. 
They'll  fay  now,  hang  him  pirate. 

Thou  might'ft  have  ta'en  example. 
From  what  thou  read'ft  in  ftory  j 

Being  as  worthy  to  fit 

On  an  ambling  tit 
As  thy  predeceffor  Dory. 

But  oh  !  the  roof  of  linen. 
Intended  for  a  fhelter  ! 

But  the  rain  made  an  afs 

Of  tilt  and  canvas ; 
And  the  fnow,  which  you  know  is  a  melter. 

But  with  thee  to  inveigle 
That  tender  ftripllng  Aftcot, 

Who  was  foak'd  to  the  fkin. 

Through  drugget  lo  thin. 
Having  neither  coat  nor  waiftcoat. 

He  being  proudly  mounted. 
Clad  in  cloak  of  Plymouth, 

Defy'd  cart  fo  bafe. 

For  thief  without  grace. 
That  goes  to  make  a  wry  mouth. 

Nor 
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Nor  did  he  like  the  omen. 
For  fear  it  might  be  his  doom 

One  day  for  to  fing, 

With  gullet  in  ftring, 
— A  hymn  of  Robert  Wifdom. 

But  what  was  all  this  bufinefs  ? 
For  fure  it  was  important : 

For  who  rides  i'  th*  wet 

When  affairs  are  not  great. 
The  neighbours  make  but  a  fport  on't. 

To  a  goodly  fat  fow's  baby, 
O  John,  thou  hadft  a  malice. 

The  old  driver  of  fwine 

That  day  fure  was  thine. 
Or  thou  hadft  not  quitted  Calais. 

NATURA     NATURATA. 

WHAT  gives  Us  that  fantaftic  fit. 
That  all  our  judgment  and  our  wit 
To  vulgar  cuftom  we  fubmit  ? 

Treafon,  tlieft,  murder,  and  all  the  reft 
Of  that  foul  legion  we  fo  deteft. 
Are  in  their  proper  names  expreft. 

Why  is  it  then  thought  fin  or  fhame, 

Thofe  neceflary  parts  to  name. 

From  whence  v/e  went,  and  whence  we  came  ? 

Nature, 
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Nature,  whate'er  (he  wants,  requires ; 
With  love  enflaming  our  defires. 
Finds  engines  fit  to  quench  thofe  fires  : 

Death  (he  abhors ;  yet  when  men  die. 
We  're  prefent;  but  no  ftander-by 
Looks  on  when  we  that  lofs  fupply. 

Forbidden  wares  fell  twice  as  dear  ; 
Ev'n  fack  prohibited  Lift  year, 
A  moil  abominable  rate  did  bear. 

'Tis  plain  our  eyes  and  ears  are  nice. 
Only  to  raife,  by  that  device. 
Of  thofe  commodities  the  price. 

Thus  reafon's  fhadows  us  betray,    . 
By  tropes  and  figures  led  aftray. 
From  nature,  both  her  guide  and  way. 


SARPEDON'S  SPEECH  TO  GLAUCUS, 

IN      THE     TWELFTH     BOOK    OF     HOMER. 


T 


HUS  to  Glaucus  fpake 
Divine  Sarpedon,  fince  he  did  not  find 
Others,  as  great  in  place,  as  great  in  mind. 
Above  the  reft  why  is  our  pomp,  our  power. 
Our  flock,  our  herds,  and  our  pofTeifions  more  ? 

Why 
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Why  all  the  tributes  land  and  fea  affords 

Heap'd  in  great  charg-ers,  load  our  fumptuous  boards? 

Our  chearful  guefts  caroufe  the  fparkling  tears 

Of  the  rich  grape,  whilll  mufick  charms  their  ears. 

Why,  as  we  pafs,  do  thofe  on  Xanthus'  fhore. 

As  gods  behold  us,  and  as  gods  adore  ? 

But  that,  as  well  in  danger  as  degree. 

We  fland  the  firft ;  that  when  our  Licians  fee 

Our  brave  examples,  they  admiring  fay. 

Behold  our  gallant  leaders  !    Thefe  are  they 

Deferve  the  greatnefs ;  and  unenvy'd  ftand ; 

Since  what  they  aft,  tranfcends  what  they  command. 

Could  the  declining  of  this  fate  (oh  friend) 

Our  date  to  immortality  extend  ? 

Or  if  death  fought  not  them  who  feek  not  death. 

Would  I  advance  ?  or  Ihould  my  vainer  breath 

With  fuch  a  glorious  folly  thee  infpire  ? 

But  fmce  with  fortune  nature  doth  confpire. 

Since  age,  difeafe,  or  fome  lefs  noble  end. 

Though  not  lefs  certain,  doth  our  days  attend  ; 

Since  'tis  decreed,  and  to  this  period  lead 

A  thoufand  ways,  the  nobleil  path  we  'U  tread ; 

And  bravely  on,  till  they,  or  we,  or  aD, 

A  common  facrince  to  honour  fall. 


MARTIAL. 
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MARTIAL.      EPIGRAM. 

PR'YTHEE  die  and  fet  me  free. 
Or  eHe  be 
Kind  and  briflc,  and  gay  like  me ; 
I  pretend  not  to  the  wife  ones. 
To  the  grave,  to  the  grave. 
Or  the  precife  ones. 

'Tis  not  cheeks,  nor  lips,  nor  eyes. 

That  I  prize. 
Quick  conceits,  or  fharp  replies. 
If  wife  thou  wilt  appear  and  knowmg, 

Repartie,  Repartie, 
To  what  I'm  doing. 

Pr'ythee  why  the  room  fo  dark  ? 

Not  a  fpark 
Left  to  light  me  to  the  mark  ; 
I  love  day-light  and  a  candle. 

And  to  fee,  and  to  fee. 
As  well  as  handle. 

Why  fo  many  bolts  and  locks. 

Coats  and  fmocks. 
And  thofe  drawers  with  a  pox  ? 
I  could  wifh,  could  nature  make  it, 

Nakednefs,  nakednefs 
Itfelf  were  naked. 

But 
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But  if  a  miftrefs  I  mull  have. 

Wife  and  grave, 
Let  her  fo  herfelf  behave 
AH  tlie  day  long  Sufan  civil. 

Pap  by  night,  pap  by  night. 
Or  fuch  a  deviL 


FRIENDSHIP    and   SINGLE    LIFE, 

AGAINST 

LOVE   and   MARRIAGE. 

LOVE  !  in  what  poifon  is  thy  dart 
Dipt,  when  it  makes  a  bleeding  heart  ? 
None  know,  but  they  who  feel  the  fmart. 

It  is  not  thou,  but  we  are  blind. 
And  our  corporeal  eyes  (we  find) 
Dazzle  the  optics  of  our  mind. 

Love  to  our  citadel  reforts. 
Through  thofe  deceitful  fally-ports. 
Our  fentinels  betray  our  forts. 

What  fubtle  witchcraft  man  conftrains. 
To  change  his  pleafi^re  into  pains. 
And  all  his  freedom  into  chains  ? 

May  not  a  prifon,  or  a  grave. 
Like  wedlock,  honour's  title  have  ? 
That  word  makes  free-born  man  a  flave. 

How 
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How  happy  he  that  loves  not,  lives  1 
Him  neitlier  hope  nor  fear  deceives, 
To  fortune  who  no  hoftage  gives. 

How  unconcern'd  in  things  to  come  ! 
If  here  uneafy  ;  finds  at  Rome, 
At  Paris,  or  Madrid,  his  home. 

Secure  from  low  and  private  ends. 
His  life,  his  zeal,  his  wealth  attends 
His  prince,  his  country,  and  his  friendi. 

Danger  and  honour  are  his  joy  ; 
But  a  fond  wife,  or  wanton  boy. 
May  all  thofe  generous  thoughts  deftroj. 

Then  he  lays-by  the  public  care. 
Thinks  of  providing  for  an  heir  ; 
Learns  how  to  get,  and  how  to  fpare. 

Nor  fire,  nor  ^o^,  nor  fate,  nor  night. 

The  Trojan  hero  did  affright. 

Who  bravely  twice  renew 'd  the  fight. 

Though  flill  his  foes  in  number  grew. 
Thicker  their  darts  and  arrows  flew. 
Yet  left  alone,  no  fear  he  knew. 

But  death  in  all  her  forms  appears, 
From  every  thing  he  fees  and  hears. 
For  whom  he  leads,  and  wliom  \\z  *  bears. 


•  His  fa:h;r  anJ  C)n, 


Love, 
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Love,  making  all  things  elfe  his  foes. 
Like  a  fierce  torrent,  overflows 
Whatever  doth  his  courfe  oppofe. 

This  wtLS  the  caufe  the  poets  fang. 
Thy  mother  from  the  fea  was  fprung. 
But  they  were  mad  to  make  thee  young. 

Her  father,  not  her  fon,  art  thou : 
From  our  defires  oar  aftions  grow ; 
And  from  the  caufe  th'  efFeft  muft  flow. 

Love  is  as  old  as  place  or  time ; 
'Twas  he  the  fatal  tree  did  climb, 
Grandfire  of  father  Adam's  crime. 

Well  may'ft  thou  keep  tliis  world  in  awe  ; 
Religion,  wifdora,  honour,  law. 
The  tyrant  in  his  triumph  draw. 

'Tis  he  commands  the  powers  above ; 
Plicebus  refigns  his  darts,  and  Jove 
His  thunder,  to  the  God  of  Love. 

To  him  doth  his  feign 'd  mother  yield  ; 
Nor  Mars  (her  champion) 's  flaming  fliield 
Guards  him,  when  Cupid  takes  the  held. 

He  clips  Hope's  wings,  whofe  airy  blifs 
Much  higher  than  fruition  is ; 
But  lefs  than  nothing,  if  it  mifs. 

When 
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When  matxhe*  Love  alone  projefts. 

The  caufe  tranfcending  the  efFefts, 

That  wild-fire*s  quench'd  in  cold  negledls. 

Whilft  thofe  conjunftions  prove  the  beft. 
Where  Love  's  of  blindnefs  difpoffeft. 
By  perfpeftives  of  intereft. 

Though  Solomon  with  a  thoufand  wives. 
To  get  a  wife  fuccefibr  ftrivesj 
But  one  (and  he  a  fool)  furvives. 

Old  Rome  of  children  took  no  care. 

They  with  their  friends  their  beds  did  ihare. 

Secure  t'  adopt  a  hopeful  heir. 

Love,  drowfy  days  and  ftormy  nights 
Makes ;  and  breaks  friendfhip,  whofe  delights 
Feed,  but  not  glut  our  appetites. 

Well-chofen  friendlhip,  the  moft  noble 
Of  virtues,  all  our  joys  makes  double. 
And  into  halves  divides  our  trouble. 

But  when  th'  unlucky  knot  we  tie. 
Care,  avarice,  fear,  and  jealoufy. 
Make  friendfliip  langui/h  till  it  die. 

The  wolf,  the  lion,  and  the  bear. 
When  they  their  prey  in  pieces  tear. 
To  quarrel  with  themfelves  forbear. 

Vol.  IX.  P  Yet 
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Yet  timorous  deer,  and  harmlefs  ftieep. 
When  love  into  their  veins  doth  creep. 
That  law  of  nature  ceafe  to  keep. 

Who  then  can  blame  the  amorous  boy. 

Who,  the  fair  Helen  to  enjoy. 

To  quench  his  own,  fet  fire  on  Troy  ? 

Such  is  the  world's  prepofterous  fate, 
Amongft  all  creatures,  mortal  hate 
Love  (though  immortal)  doth  create. 

But  love  may  beafts  excufe,  for  they 
Their  aftions  not  by  reafon  fway. 
But  their  brute  appetites  obey. 

But  man  's  that  favage  beaft  whofe  mind. 
From  reafon  to  felf-love  declin'd. 
Delights  to  prey  upon  his  kind. 

On  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley's  Death,  and  Burial 
amongft  the  ancient  Poets. 


OLD  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  ftar. 
To  us  difcovers  day  from  far ; 

1 


His  light  thofe  mifts  and  clouds  diffolv'd. 
Which  our  dark  nation  long  involv'd : 
But  he  defcending  to  the  fhades, 
Darknefs  again  the  age  invades. 
Next  (like  Aurora)  Spenfer  rofe, 
Whofe  purple  blufh  the  day  forefhews ; 
3     • 


The 
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The  other  three,  with  his  own  fires, 

Phoebus,  the  poets'  god,  ixifpires ; 

By  Shakefpeare's,  Jonfon's,  Fletcher's  lines. 

Our  flage's  lullre  Rome's  outlliines : 

Thefe  poets  near  our  princes  fleep. 

And  in  one  grave  their  maniion  keep. 

They  iiv'd  to  fee  fo  many  days. 

Till  time  had  blallcd  all  their  bays : 

But  curfed  be  the  fatal  hour 

That  pluck'd  the  faircft,  fweetefl  flower 

That  in  the  Mufes'  garden  grew. 

And  amongft  wither'd  laurels  threw. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outHvi'e, 

To  Cowley  fcarce  did  ripenefs  give. 

Old  mother  Wit,  and  Nature,  gave 

Shakefpeare  and  Fletcher  all  they  have,* 

In  Spenfer,  and  in  Jonfon,  Art 

Of  flower  Nature  got  the  Itart; 

But  both  in  him  fo  equal  are. 

None  knows  which  bears  the  happieft  flure ; 

To  liim  no  author  was  unknown. 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own; 

He  melted  not  the  ancient  gold. 

Nor,  v.-jth  Ben  j onion,  did  make  bold 

To  plunder  all  the  Roman  ilores 

Of  poets,  Aod  of  orators : 

Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  ftate, 

Ke  did  not  fteal,  but  emulate  ! 

And  when  he  would  like  them  appear. 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  cloaths,  did  wear ; 

P  2  H» 
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He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 
Like  Jafon,  brought  the  golden  fleece ; 
To  him  that  language  (though  to  none 
Of  th'  others)  as  his  own  was  known. 
On  a  ftiff  gale  (as  Flaccus  fings) 
The  Theban  fwan  extends  his  wings. 
When  through  th'  setherial  clouds  he  flies. 
To  the  fame  pitch  our  fwan  doth  rife ; 
Old  Pindar's  flights  by  him  are  reach'd. 
When  on  that  gale  his  wings  are  ftretch'd; 
His  fancy  and  his  judgment  fuch. 
Each  to  the  other  feem'd  too  much. 
His  fevere  judgment  (giving  law) 
His  modefl  fancy  kept  in  awe : 

As  rigid  hufliands  jealous  are. 

When  they  believe  their  wives  too  fair. 

His  Englifli  flireams  fo  pure  did  flow. 

As  all  that  faw  and  tafted  know. 

But  for  his  Latin  vein,  fo  clear. 

Strong,  full,  and  high  it  doth  appear. 

That  were  immortal  Virgil  here. 

Him,  for  his  judge,  he  would  not  fear; 

Of  that  great  portraiture,  fo  true 

A  copyi  pencil  never  drew. 

My  Mufe  her  fong  had  ended  here. 

But  both  their  Genii  ftraight  appear, 

Joy  and  amazement  her  did  ftrike. 

Two  twins  flie  never  faw  fo  like. 

'Twas  taught  by  wife  Pythagoras, 

One  foul  might  through  more  bodies  pafs.       ^ 

Seemg 
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Seeing  fuch  tranfmigration  there. 

She  thought  it  not  a  fable  here. 

Such  a  refcmblance  of  all  parts. 

Life,  death,  age,  fortune,  nature,  arts ; 

Then  lights  her  torch  at  theirs,  to  tell. 

And  fl\ew  the  world  this  parallel : 

Fixt  ?nd  contemplative  their  looks. 

Still  turning  over  Nature's  books ; 

Their  works  chafte,  moral,  and  divine. 

Where  profit  and  delight  combine; 

They,  gilding  dirt,  in  noble  verfe 

Ruflic  philofophy  rehearfe. 

When  heroes,  gods,  or  god-like  kings. 

They  praife,  on  their  exalted  wings 

To  the  celeftial  orbs  they  climb. 

And  with  th'  harmonious  fpheres  keep  time  : 

Nor  did  tlieir  adtions  fall  behind 

Their  words,  but  with  like  candour  Ihin'd; 

Each  drew  fair  charaders,  yet  none 

Of  thefe  they  feign'd,  excels  their  own. 

Both  by  two  generous  princes  lov'd. 

Who  knew,  and  judg'd  what  they  approv'd. 

Yet  having  each  the  fame  defire. 

Both  from  the  bufy  throng  retire. 

Their  bodies,  to  their  minds  refign'd, 

Car'd  not  to  propagate  their  kind : 

Yet  though  both  fell  before  their  hour. 

Time  on  their  offspring  hath  no  power. 

Nor  fire  nor  fate  their  bays  (hall  blail. 

Nor  death's  dark  veil  their  day  o'ercaft. 

P  3  A    SPEECH 
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A      SPEECH     againft     PEACE, 

AT      THE 

CLOSE     COMMITTEE, 
To  the  tune  of,  "  I  went  from  England," 

BUT  v.'ill  you  now  to  peace  incline, 
And  languifh  in  the  mtiin  defign. 
And  leave  us  in  the  lurch  ? 
I  would  not  monarchy  deftroy. 
But  as  the  only  way  t'  enjoy 
The  ruin  of  the  church. 

Is  not  the  bilhops'  bill  deny'd. 
And  we  ftill  threaten'd  to  be  try'd  ? 

You  fee  the  king  embraces 
Thofe  counfels  he  approv'd  before  : 
Nor  doth  he  promife,  which  is  more. 

That  we  Ihall  have  their  places. 

Did  I  for  this  bring  in  the  Scot  ? 
(For  'tis  no  fecret  now)  the  plot 

Was  Saye's  and  mine  together : 
Did  I  for  this  return  again. 
And  fpend  a  winter  there  in  vain. 

Once  more  t'  invite*  them  hither  ? 

Though  more  our  money  than  our  caufe 
Their  brotherly  affillance  draws. 
My  labour  was  not  loil. 


At 
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At  my  return  I  brought  you  thence 
Neceffity,  their  flrong  pretence. 
And  thefe  fliall  quit  the  coft. 

Did  I  for  this  my  country  bring 

To  help  their  knight  againft  their  king. 

And  raife  the  firfl  fedition  ? 
Though  I  the  bufmefs  did  decline. 
Yet  I  contriv'd  the  whole  defign. 

And  fent  them  their  petition. 

So  many  nights  fpent  in  the  city 
In  that  Invifible  Committee, 

The  wheel  that  governs  all. 
From  thence  the  change  in  church  and  ftate. 
And  all  the  mifchief  bears  the  date 

From  Haberdaihers*  Hall. 

Did  we  force  Ireland  to  defpair. 
Upon  the  king  to  call  the  war. 

To  make  the  world  abhor  him, 
Becaufe  the  rebels  us'd  his  name  ? 
Though  we  ourfelves  can  do  the  fame. 

While  both  alike  were  for  him. 

Then  the  fame  fire  we  kindled  here 
With  what  was  given  to  quench  it  there. 

And  wifely  loft  that  nation  : 
To  do  as  crafty  beggars  ufe. 
To  maim  themfelves,  thereby  t'  abufe 

The  fimple  man's  compaffion, 

P  4  Have 
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Have  I  fo  often  part  between 
Windfor  and  Weftminfter,  unfeen. 

And  did  myfelf  divide  : 
To  keep  his  excellence  in  awe. 
And  give  the  parliament  the  law  ? 

For  they  knew  none  befide. 

Did  I  for  this  take  pains  to  teach 
Our  zealous  ignorants  to  preach. 

And  did  their  lungs  infpire; 
Gave  them  their  texts,  Ihew'd  them  their  parts. 
And  taught  them  all  their  little  arts. 

To  fling  abroad  the  fire  ? 

Sometimes  to  beg,  fometimes  to  threaten. 
And  fay  the  cavaliers  are  beaten. 

To  ftroke  the  people's  ears  ; 
Then  ftraight  when  vidlory  grows  cheap. 
And  will  no  more  advance  the  heap. 

To  raife  the  price  of  fears. 

And  now  the  books,  and  now  the  bells. 
And  now  our  adl  the  preacher  tells. 

To  edify  the  people  j 
All  our  divinity  is  news. 
And  we  have  made  of  equal  ufe 

The  pulpit  and  the  fteeph. 

And  {hall  we  kindle  all  this  flame 
Only  to  put  it  out  again. 

And  mull  we  now  give  o'er. 

And 
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And  only  end  where  we  begun  ? 
In  vain  this  mifchief  we  have  done. 
If  we  can  do  no  more. 

If  men  in  peace  can  have  their  right. 
Where  's  the  neceffity  to  fight. 

That  breaks  both  law  and  oath  ? 
They  '11  fay  they  fight  not  for  the  caufe. 
Nor  to  defend  the  king  and  laws. 

But  us  againft  them  both. 

Either  the  caufe  at  firft  was  ill. 
Or  being  good,  it  is  fo  ftill ; 

And  thence  they  will  infer. 
That  either  now  or  at  the  firft 
They  were  deceiv'd ;  or,  which  Is  worft. 

That  we  ourfelves  may  err. 

But  plague  and  famine  will  come  in. 
For  they  and  we  are  near  of  kin. 

And  cannot  go  afunder  : 
But  while  the  wicked  ftarve,  indeed 
The  faints  have  ready  at  their  need 

God's  providence,  and  plunder. 

Princes  we  are  if  we  prevail. 
And  gallant  villains  if  we  fail : 

Wiien  to  our  fame  'tis  told. 
It  will  not  be  our  leaft  of  praife. 
Since  a  new  ftate  we  could  not  raife. 

To  have  deftroy'd  the  old. 

Then 
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Then  let  us  ftay  and  fight,  and  vote. 
Till  London  is  not  worth  a  groat ; 

Oh  'tis  a  patient  beaft  ! 
When  we  have  gaU'd  and  tir'd  the  mule. 
And  can  no  longer  have  the  rule. 

We  '11  have  the  fpoil  at  leaft. 

To  the  Five  Members  of  the  Honourable 
HOUSE      OF      COMMONS, 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  POETS. 

AFTER  fo  many  concurring  petitions 
From  all  ages  and  (exes,  and  all  conditions. 
We  come  in  the  rear  to  prefent  our  follies 
To  Pym,  Stroude,  Haflerig,  Hampden,  and  Holies. 
Though  fet  form  of  prayer  be  an  abomination. 
Set  forms  of  petitions  find  great  approbation : 
Therefore,  as  others  from  th'  bottom  of  their  fouls. 
So  we  from  the  depth  and  bottom  of  our  bowls. 
According  unto  the  blefs'd  form  you  have  taught  us. 
We  thank  you  firft  for  the  ills  you  have  brought  us : 
For  the  good  we  receive  we  thank  him  that  gave  it. 
And  you  for  the  confidence  only  to  crave  it. 
Next  in  courfc,  we  complain  of  the  great  violation 
Of  privilege  (hke  the  reft  of  our  nation) 
But  'tis  none  of  yours  of  which  we  have  fpoken. 
Which  neier  had  being  until  they  were  broken ; 
But  ours  is  a  privilege  ancient  and  native. 
Hangs  not  on  an  ordinance,  or  power  legiflative. 

And 
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And  firft,  'tis  to  fpeak  whatever  we  pleafe. 
Without  fear  of  a  prifon  or  purfuivants  fees. 
Next,  that  we  only  may  lye  by  authority ; 
But  in  that  alfo  you  have  got  the  priority. 
Next,  an  old  cullom,  our  fathers  did  name  it 
Poetical  licenfe,  and  always  did  claim  it. 
By  this  we  have  power  to  change  age  into  youth. 
Turn  nonfenfe  to  fenfe,  and  falfhood  to  truth ; 
In  brief,  to  make  good  whatfoever  is  faulty; 
This  art  fome  poet,  or  the  devil  has  taught  ye  : 
And  this  our  property  you  have  invaded. 
And  a  privilege  of  both  houfes  have  made  it. 
But  that  truft  above  all  in  poets  repofed. 
That  kings  by  them  only  are  made  and  depofeJ, 
This  though  you  cannot  do,  yet  you  are  willing : 
But  when  we  undertake  depofmg  or  killing. 
They  're  tyrants  and  monfters;  and  yet  then  the  poet 
Takes  full  revenge  on  the  villains  that  do  it: 
And  when  we  refume  a  fceptre  or  crown. 
We  are  modclt,  and  feek  not  to  make  it  our  own. 
But  is  't  not  prefumption  to  write  verfes  to  you. 
Who  make  better  poems  by  far  of  the  two  ? 
For  all  thofe  pretty  knacks  you  compofe, 
Alas,  what  are  they  but  poems  in  profe  ? 
And  between  thofe  and  ours  there  's  no  diiFerence, 
But  that  yours  want  the  rhyme,  the  wit,  and  the  fenfe  : 
But  for  lying  (the  mOil  noble  part  of  a  poet) 
You  have  it  abundantly,  and  yourfelves  know  it ; 
And  though  you  are  modeft  and  feem  to  abhor  it, 
'T  has  done  you  good  fervice,  and  thank  Hell  for  it : 

Although 
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Although  the  old  maxim  remains  ftill  in  force. 

That  a  fanftify'd  caufe  muft  have  a  fanftify'd  courfe. 

If  poverty  be  a  part  of  our  trade. 

So  far  the  whole  kingdom  poets  you  have  made. 

Nay  even  fo  far  as  undoing  will  do  it, 

You  have  made  king  Charles  himfelf  a  poet : 

But  provoke  not  his  Mufe,  for  all  the  world  knows. 

Already  you  have  had  too  much  of  his  profe. 


A    WESTERN    WONDER. 

^O  you  not  know,  not  a  fortnight  ago. 
How  they  bragg'd  of  a  Weftern  Wonder  ? 
When  a  hundred  and  ten  flew  five  thoufand  men. 
With  the  help  of  lightning  and  thunder  ? 

There  Hopton  was  flain,  again  and  again. 

Or  elfe  my  author  did  lye ; 
With  a  new  Thankfgiving,  for  the  dead  who  are  living. 

To  God,  and  his  fervant  Chidleigh. 

But  now  on  which  fide  was  this  miracle  try'd, 

I  hope  we  at  laft  are  even  ; 
For  Sir  Ralph  and  his  knaves  are  rifenfrom  their  graves. 

To  cudgel  the  clowns  of  Devon. 

And  there  Stamford  came,  for  his  honour  was  lame 

Of  the  gout  three  months  together  ; 
But  it  prov'd,  when  they  fought,  but  a  running  gout. 

For  his  heels  were  lighter  than  ever. 

For 
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For  now  he  outruns  his  arms  and  his  guns. 
And  leaves  all  his  money  behind  him ; 

But  they  follow  after ;  unlefs  he  takes  water. 
At  Plymouth  again  they  will  find  him. 

What  Reading  hath  coft,  and  Stamford  hath  loft. 

Goes  deep  in  the  fequeftrations ; 
Thefe  wounds  will  not  heal,  with  your  new  great  feal. 

Nor  Jepfon's  declarations. 

Now,  Peters  and  Cafe,  In  your  prayer  and  grace. 

Remember  the  new  Thankfgiving ; 
Ifaac  and  his  wife,  now  dig  for  your  life. 

Or  ihortly  you'll  dig  for  your  living. 


A   SECOND  WESTERN  WONDER. 


'\7'OU  heard  of  that  Wonder,  of  the  Lightning  and 
■*  ■  Thunder, 

Which  made  the  lye  fo  much  the  louder  : 
Now  lift  to  another,  that  miracle's  brother. 

Which  was  done  with  a  firkin  of  Powder. 

O  what  a  damp  it  flruck  through  the  camp  ! 

But  as  for  honeft  Sir  Ralph, 
It  blew  him  to  the  Vies,  without  beard  or  eyes. 

But  at  leail  three  heads  and  a  half. 

When 
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When  out  came  the  book,  which  the  News-monger  took' 

From  the  Preaching  Ladies  letter. 
Where  in  the  firft  place,  flood  the  Conqueror's  face. 

Which  made  it  Ihew  much  the  better. 

But  now  without  lying,  you  may  paint  him  flying. 

At  Briilol  they  fay  you  may  find  him. 
Great  William  the  Con,  fo  fall  he  did  run. 

That  he  left  half  his  name  behind  him. 

And  now  came  the  poft,  fave  all  that  was  loft. 

But  alas,  we  are  pall  deceiving 
By  a  trick  fo  Hale,  or  elfe  fuch  a  tale 

Might  amount  to  a  new  Thankfgiving. 

This  made  Mr.  Cafe,  with  a  pitiful  face. 

In  the  pulpit  to  fall  a  weeping, 
Though  his  mouth  utter'd  lyes,  truth  fell  from  his  eyes. 

Which  kept  the  Lord-mayor  from  fleeping. 

Now  fhut  up  fhops,  and  fpend  your  lad  drops. 
For  the  laws  not  your  caufe,  you  that  loath  'em, 

Lell  Eflex  Ihould  ftart,  and  play  the  fecond  part 
Of  the  worlhipful  Sir  John  Hotham. 


NEWS 
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NEWS    FROM    COLCHESTJER. 

Or,  A  proper  New  Ballad  of  certain  Carnal  PafTages 
betwixt  a  Quaker  and  a  Colt,  at  Horfly,  near 
Colchefter,  in  Eflex. 

To  the  tune  of  "Tom  of  Bedlam.** 

AL  L  in  the  land  of  EfTex, 
Near  Colchefter  the  zealous. 
On  the  fide  of  a  bank. 
Was  play'd  fuch  a  prank. 
As  would  make  a  ftone-horfe  jealous. 

Help  Woodcock,  Fox,  and  Naylor, 
For  brother  Green  's  a  ilallion: 

Now  alas  what  hope 

Of  converting  the  Pope, 
When  a  Quaker  turns  Italian  ? 

Even  to  our  whole  profeflion 
A  fcandal  'twill  be  counted. 

When  'tis  talk'd  with  difdain, 

Amongft  die  profane. 
How  brother  Green  was  mounted. 

And  in  the  good  time  of  Chriftmas, 
Which  though  our  faints  have  damn'd  all. 

Yet  when  did  they  hear 

That  a  damn'd  cavalier 
E'er  play'd  fuch  a  Chriftmas  gambal  1 

Had 
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Had  thy  flelh,  O  Green,  been  pamper'd 
With  any  cates  unhallow'd, 

Hadft  thou  fweetned  thy  gums 

With  pottage  of  plums. 
Or  profane  minc'd  pye  hadft  fwallow'd : 

Roll'd  up  in  wanton  fwlne's  flefli,  ^ 

The  fiend  might  have  crept  into  thee ; 

Then  fullnefs  of  gut 

Might  have  caus'd  thee  to  rut. 
And  the  devil  have  fo  rid  through  thee. 

But,  alas !  he  had  been  feafted 
With  a.fpiritual  collation* 

By  our  frugal  mayor. 

Who  can  dine  on  a  prayer. 
And  fup  on  an  exhortation. 

'Twas  mere  impulfe  of  fpirit. 
Though  he  us'd  tlie  weapon  carnal : 

Filly  foal,  quoth  he. 

My  bride  thou  fhalt  be  : 
And  how  this  is  lawful,  learn  all. 

For  if  no  refpeft  of  perfons 
Be  due  'mongft  fons  of  Adam, 

In  a  large  extent. 

Thereby  may  be  meant 
That  a  Mare  's  as  good  as  a  Madam, 

Then  without  more  ceremony. 
Not  bonnet  vail'd,  nor  kifs'd  her. 

But 
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But  took  her  by  force. 
For  better  for  worfe. 
And  us'd  her  like  a  fifler. 

Now  when  in  fuch  a  faddle 
A  faint  will  needs  be  riding. 

Though  we  dare  not  fay 

'Tis  a  falling  away. 
May  there  not  be  fome  back-fllding  ? 

No  furely,  quoth  James  Naylor, 
'Tvvas  but  an  infurreftion 
Of  the  carnal  part. 
For  a  quaker  in  heart 
Can  never  lofe  pcrfedlion. 

For  (as  our  *  mailers  teach  us) 
The  intent  being  well  diredted. 
Though  the  devil  trepan 
.        The  Adamical  man. 
The  faint  Hands  uninfected. 

But,  alas  !  a  Pagan  jury 
Ne'er  judges  what  's  intended; 

Then  fay  what  we  can. 

Brother  Green's  outward  man 
J  fear  will  be  fufpended. 

And  our  adopted  fiiler 
Will  find  no  better  quarter, 

•  Thejcfuiti. 

Vol.  IX/  Q^  But 
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But  when  him  we  enrol 
For  a  Saint,  Filly  Foal 
Shall  pafs  herfelf  for  a  Martyr. 

Rome,  that  fpiritual  Sodom, 

No  longer  is  tliy  debtor, 
O  Colchefter,  now 
Who  's  Sodom  bat  thou. 

Even  according  to  the  Letter  r 


A         SONG. 

MORPHEUS,  the  humble  God,  that  dvfdU 
In  Cottages  and  fmoaky  Cells, 
Hates  gilded  roofs  and  beds  of  down  ; 
And  though  he  fears  no  prince's  frown. 
Flies  from  the  circle  of  a  crown. 

Come,  I  fay,  thou  powerful  God, 
And  thy  leaden  charming  rod. 
Dipt  in  the  Lethean  lake. 
O'er  his  wakeful  temples  fhake. 
Left  he  fhould  fleep,  and  never  wake. 

Nature  (alas)  why  art  thou  fo 
Obliged  to  thy  greateft  foe  ? 
Sleep  that  is  thy  bell  repaft. 
Yet  of  death  it  bears  a  tafte,  . 
And  both  are  the  fame  thing  at  laft. 


On 
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On   Air.   JOHN   FLETCHER'S   Works. 

SO  fliall  we  joy,  when  all  whom  beafts  and  worms 
Hsive  turn'd  to  their  own  fubflances  and  forms: 
Whom  earth  to  earth,  or  fire  hath  chang'd  to  fire. 
We  Ihall  behold  more  than  at  firlt  entire ; 
As  now  we  do,  to  fee  all  thine  thy  own 
In  this  my  Mufe's  refurredion, 

Whofe  fcatter'd  parts  from  tiiy  own  race,  more  wounds 
Hath  fuf^er'd,  tJian  Adteon  from  his  hounds ; 
Which  firft  their  brains,  and  then  their  belly  fed. 
And  from  their  excrements  new  poets  bred. 
But  now  thy  Mufe  enraged,  from  her  urn 
Like  ghofts  of  murder'd  bodies  does  return 
T'  accufe  the  murderers,  to  right  the  ftagc. 
And  undeceive  the  long-abufed  age. 
Which  calls  thy  praife  on  them,  to  whom  thy  uit 
Gives  not  more  gold  than  they  give  drofs  to  it : 
Who,  not  content  like  felons  to  purloin. 
Add  treafon  to  it,  and  debafe  the  coin. 
But  whither  am  I  Itray'd  ?  I  need  not  raife 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  mens  difpraifej 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lefTer  ruins  built. 
Nor  need  thy  jufter  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  eaftern  kings,  who,  to  fecure  their  reign, 
Mufl  have  their  brothers,  fons,  and  kindred  flain. 
'i'hen  was  wit's  empire  at  the  fatal  height, 
When  labouring  and  finking  with  its  weight, 

Q-2  From 
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From  thence  a  thoufand  lefTer  poets  fprung. 

Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome ; 

When  Jonfon,  Shakefpeare,  and  thyfelf  did  fit. 

And  fway'd  in  the  triumvirate  of  wit  — 

Yet  what  from  Jonfon's  oil  and  fweat  did  flow. 

Or  what  more  eafy  nature  did  bellow 

On  Shakefpeare's  gentler  Mufe,  in  thee  full  grown 

Their  graces  both  appear,  yet  fo  that  none 

Can  fay  here  Nature  ends,  and  Art  begins. 

But  mixt  like  th'  elements,  and  born  like  twins. 

So  interwove,  fo  like,  fo  much  the  fame. 

None,  this  mere  Nature,  that  mere  Art  can  name: 

'Twas  this  the  ancients  meant;  Nature  and  Skill 

Are  the  two  tops  of  their  ParnafTus'  hill. 


TO    SIR    RICHARD    FANSHAvV, 

Upon  his  Tranflation  of 

PASTOR  FIDO. 

SUCH  is  our  pride,  our  folly,  or  our  fate. 
That  few  but  fuch  as  cannot  write,  tranflate. 
But  what  in  them  is  want  of  art  or  voice. 
In  thee  is  either  modefty  or  choice. 
While  this  great  piece,  reftor'd  by  thee,  doth  ftand 
Free  from  the  blemlfh  of  an  artlefs  hand. 
Secure  of  fame,  thou  juftly  doft  eHeem 
Lefs  honour  to  create,  than  to  redeem. 

Nor 
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Nor  ought  a  genius  lefs  than  his  that  writ. 
Attempt  tranflation  ;  for  tranfplanted  wit. 
All  the  defefts  of  air  and  foil  doth  fhare. 
And  colder  brains  like  colder  climates  are  : 
In  vain  they  toil,  fmce  nothing  can  beget 
A  vital  fpirit  bat  a  vital  heat. 
That  fervile  path  thou  nobly  doft  decline 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
Thofe  are  the  labour 'd  births  of  flavifli  brains. 
Not  the  efFed  of  poetry,  but  pains; 
Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whofe  narrownefs  aiFords 
No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  flicks  at  words. 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dofl  purfue 
To  make  tranflations  and  tranflators  too. 
They  but  preferve  the  afhes,  thou  the  flame. 
True  to  his  fenfe,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 
Fording  his  current,  where  thou  find'll  it  low, 
Let'fl  in  thine  own  to  make  it  rife  and  flow; 
Wifely  refloring  whatfoever  grace 
It  loft  by  change  of  times,  or  tongues,  or  place. 
Nor  fetter'd  to  his  numbers  and  his  limes, 
Betray'A  his  mufic  to  unhappy  rhymes. 
Nor  are  the  nerves  of  his  compafted  flrength 
Stretch'd  and  diflblv'd  into  unfmew'd  length: 
Yet,  after  all,  (left  we  fliould  think  it  thine) 
Thy  fpirit  to  his  circle  doft  confine. 
New  names,  new  drefTmgs,  and  the  modern  caft. 
Some  fcenes,  fome  perfons  alter'd,  and  out-fac'd 
The  world,  it  were  thy  work  ;  for  we  have  known 
Some  thank'd  and  prais'd  for  what  was  lefs  their  own. 
0^3  That 
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That  mafter's  hand  which  to  the  life  can  trace 

Tlie  airs,  the  lines,  and  features  of  the  face. 

May  with  a  free  and  bolder  ftroke  exprefs 

A  vary'd  pollure,  or  a  flattering  drefs ; 

He  could  have  made  thofe  like,  who  made  the  reft. 

But  that  he  knew  his  own  defign  was  beft. 


A         DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN 

SIR      JOHN      POOLEY 

AND 

MR.    THOMAS    K  I  L  L  I  G  R  E  W, 

Pool.  ^"TT^O  thee,  dear  Tom,  myfelf  addreffing^ 
X     Moll  queremonioufly  confcffing. 
That  I  of  late  have  been  comprefling. 

Deftitute  of  my  wonted  gravity, 
I  perpetrated  arts  of  pravity. 
In  a  contagious  concavity. 

Making  efforts  with  all  my  puifiance. 
For  fome  venereal  rejouifiance, 
I  got  (as  one  may  fay)  a  nuyfance. 

KiL.     Come  leave  this  fooling,  coufm  Pooley, 
And  in  plain  Englifli  tell  us  truly 
Why  under  th'  eyes  you  look  fo  bluely  ? 

4.  'Tis 
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'Tis  not  your  hard  words  will  avail  you. 
Your  Latin  and  your  Greek  will  fail  you. 
Till  you  fpeak  plainly  what  doth  ail  you. 

When  young,  you  led  a  life  monallic. 

And  wore  a  veil  ecclefialHc ; 

Now  in  your  age  you  grow  fantaftic. 

Pool.  Without  more  preface  or  formality, 
A  female  of  malignant  quality 
Set  fire  on  label  of  mortality. 

The  faeces  of  which  ulceration 
Brought  o'er  the  helm  a  diilillatlon. 
Through  th'  inllrument  of  propagation. 

KiL.     Then,  coufin,  (as  I  guefs  the  matter) 
You  have  been  an  old  fornicator. 
And  now  are  (hot  'twLxt  wind  and  water. 

Your  ftyle  has  fuch  an  ill  complexion. 
That  from  your  breath  I  fear  infection. 
That  even  your  mouth  needs  an  injedion. 

You  that  were  once  fo  ceconomic. 
Quitting  the  thrifty  llyle  laconic. 
Turn  prodigal  in  makeronic. 

Yet  be  of  comfort,  I  (hall  fend-a 
Perfon  of  knowledge,  who  can  mend-a 
Difaller  in  your  nether  end-a  — 

0^4  But 
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But  you  that  are  a  man  of  learning. 

So  read  in  Virgil,  fo  difcerning, 

Methinks  towards  fifty  Ihould  take  warning. 

Once  in  a  pit  you  did  *  mifcarry. 

That  danger  might  have  made  one  wary; 

This  pit  is  deeper  thaa  the  quarry. 

Pool.  Give  me  not  fuch  difconfolation. 

Having  now  cui-'d  my  inflammation. 
To  ulcerate  my  reputation. 

Though  it  may  gain  the  ladies  favour. 
Yet  it  may  raife  an  evil  favour 
Upon  all  grave  and  ftaid  behaviour. 

And  I  will  rub  my  Mater  Pia, 

To  find  find  a  rhyme  to  Gonorrheia, 

And  put  it  in  my  Litania. 

•  Hunting  near  Paris,  he  and  his  horfe  fell  into  a  quarry. 


AN 
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AN   OCCASIONAL   IMITATION 

O  F 

A  Modern  Author  upon  the  GAME    OF 
CHESS. 

A  Tablet  flood  of  that  abfterfive  tree. 
Where  ^thiop's  fwarthy  bird  did  build  her  neft, 
Jnlaid  it  was  with  Libyan  ivory. 

Drawn  from  the  jaws  of  Africk's  prudent  beaft. 
Two  kings  like  Saul,  much  taller  than  the  reft. 

Their  equal  armies  draw  into  the  field; 
Till  one  take  th'  other  prifoner  they  conteft ; 

Courage  and  fortune  maft  to  conduft  yield. 
This  game  the  Perfian  Magi  did  invent, 

The  force  of  Eaftern  wifdom  to  exprefs ; 
From  thence  to  bufy  Europeans  fent. 

And  ftyl'd  by  modern  Lombards  penfive  Chefs. 
Yet  fome  that  fled  from  Troy  to  Rome  report, 

Penthefllea  Priam  did  oblige; 
Her  Amazons,  his  Trojans  taught  this  fport. 

To  pafs  the  tedious  hours  of  ten  years  fiege. 
There  flie  prefents  herfelf,  whilft  kings  and  peers 

Look  gravely  on  whilft  fierce  Bellona  fights ; 
Yet  maiden  modefty  her  motions  fteers. 

Nor  rudely  fkips  o'er  bifliops  heads  like  knights. 


THE 
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THE 
PASSION   OF   DIDO    FOR   ^NEAS. 

HAVING  at  large  declar'd  Jove's  embafly, 
Cyllenius  from  iEneas  ftraight  doth  fly ; 
He  loth  to  difobey  the  God's  command. 
Nor  willing  to  for  fake  this  pleafant  land, 
Alham'd  the  kind  Eliza  to  deceive. 
But  more  afraid  to  take  a  folemn  leave  ; 
He  many  ways  his  labouring  thoughts  revolves. 
But  fear  o'ercoming  fhame,  at  laft  rcfolves 
(Inftrufted  by  the  God  of  Thieves  *)  to  flea! 
Himfelf  away,  and  his  efcape  conceal. 
He  calls  his  captains,  bids  them  rig  the  fleet. 
That  at  the  port  they  privately  Ihould  meet  j 
And  fome  difl'embled  colour  to  projed. 
That  Dido  fliould  not  their  defign  fufpeft : 
But  all  in  vain  he  did  his  plot  difguife ; 
No  art  a  watchful  lover  can  furprize. 
She  the  firil:  motion  finds ;  Love  though  moll  fure. 
Yet  always  to  itfelf  feems  unfecure. 
That  wicked  fame  which  their  firft  love  proclaim 'd, 
Foretels  the  end :  the  queen  with  rage  inflam'd. 
Thus  greets  him :  Thou  diflfembler,  would'ft  thou  fly  " 
Out  of  my  arms  by  Health  perfidioufly  ? 
Could  not  the  hand  I  plighted,  nor  the  love. 
Nor  thee  the  fate  of  dying  Dido  move  i 
And  in  the  depth  of  winter  in  the  night. 
Dark  as  thy  black  defigns  to  take  thy  flight, 

*   Mefcurv, 

To 
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To  plow  the  raging  feas  to  coafts  unknown. 

The  kingdom  thou  pretend'll  to,  not  thy  own  ! 

Were  Troy  reftor'd,  thou  ftould'ft  millruft  a  wind 

palfe  as  thy  vows,  and  as  thy  heart  unkind. 

Fly'ft  thou  from  me  ?  By  thefe  dear  drops  of  brine 

I  thee  adjure,  by  that  right  hand  of  thine. 

By  our  efpoufals,  by  our  marriage-bed. 

If  all  my  kindnefs  aught  have  merited; 

If  ever  I  flood  fair  in  thy  efteem. 

From  ruin  me  and  my  loft  houfe  redeem. 

Cannot  my  prayers  a  free  acceptance  find  ? 

Nor  my  tears  foften  an  obdurate  mind  t 

My  fame  of  chaftity,  by  which  the  ikies 

I  reacht  before,  by  thee  extinguifh'd  dies. 

Into  my  borders  now  larbus  falls. 

And  my  revengeful  brother  fcales  my  walls; 

The  wild  Numidians  will  advantage  take. 

For  thee  both  Tyre  and  Carthage  me  forfake, 

Hadft  thou  before  thy  flight  but  left  with  me 

A  young  iEneas,  who,  refembling  thee. 

Might  in  my  fight  have  fported,  I  had  then 

Not  wholly  loft,  nor  quite  deferted  been ; 

By  thee,  no  more  my  huft)and,  but  my  gueft, 

Betray'd  to  mifchiefs,  of  which  death  's  the  leaft. 

With  fixed  looks  he  ftands,  and  in  his  breaft 
By  Jove's  command,  his  ftruggling  care  fuppreft. 
Great  queen,  your  favours  and  defert  fo  great. 
Though  numberlefs,  I  never  fliall  forget ; 
No  time,  until  myfelf  I  have  forgot, 
Qut  of  my  heart  Eliza's  name  fhall  blot ; 

But 
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But  my  unwilling  flight  the  Gods  inforce. 

And  that  muft  juftify  our  fad  divorce. 

Since  I  muft  you  forfake,  would  Fate  permit. 

To  my  defires  I  might  my  fortune  fit ; 

Troy  to  her  ancient  fplendour  I  would  raife. 

And  where  I  firll:  began,  would  end  my  days. 

But  fmce  the  Lycian  Lots,  and  Delphic  God 

Have  deftin'd,  Italy  for  our  abode ; 

Since  you  proud  Carthage  (fled  from  Tyre)  enjoy. 

Why  fliould  not  Latium  us  receive  from  Troy  ? 

As  for  my  fon,  my  father's  angry  ghoft 

Tells  me  his  hopes  by  my  delays  are  croft. 

And  mighty  Jove's  ambaflTador  appear'd 

With  the  fame  melTage,  whom  I  faw  and  heard ; 

We  both  are  griev'd  when  you  or  I  complain. 

But  much  the  more  when  all  complaints  are  vain; 

I  call  to  witnefs  all  the  Gods,  and  thy 

Beloved  head,  the  coaft  of  Italy 

Againft  my  will  I  feek. 

Whilft  thus  he  fpeaks,  flie  rolls  her  fparkling  eyes. 
Surveys  him  round,  and  thus  incens'd  replies ; 
Thy  mother  was  no  Goddefs,  nor  thy  ftock 
From  Dardanus,  but  in  fome  horrid  rock. 
Perfidious  wretch,  rough  Caucafus  thee  bred. 
And  with  their  milk  Hyrcanian  tigers  fed, 
Diflimulation  I  ihall  now  forget. 
And  my  referves  of  rage  in  order  fet. 
Could  all  ray  prayers  and  foft  entreaties  force 
Sighs  from  his  breaft,  or  from  his  look  remorfe. 

Where 
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Where  (liall  I  firft  complain  ?  can  mighty  Jove 
Or  Juno  fuch  impieties  approve  ? 
The  juft  Aftraea  fure  is  fled  to  hell ; 
Nor  more  in  earth,  nor  heaven  itfelf  will  dwell. 
Oh  Faith  I  him  on  my  coalb  by  tempeft  call. 
Receiving  madly,  on  my  throne  I  plac'd  ; 
His  men  from  famine,  and  his  fleet  from  lire 
I  refcued :  Now  the  Lycian  Lots  confpire 
With  Phoebus ;  now'Jove's  envoy  through  the  air 
Brings  difmal  tidings ;  as  if  fuch  low  care 
Could  reach  their  thoughts,  or  their  repofe  difturb  ! 
Thou  art  a  falfe  impoftor,  and  a  fourbe ; 
Go,  go,  purfue  thy  kingdom  through  the  main, 
I  hope,  if  Heaven  her  juftice  ftill  retain. 
Thou  (halt  be  wreck'd,  or  call  upon  fome  rock. 
Where  thou  the  name  of  Dido  fhalt  invoke  : 
I  Ml  follow  thee  in  funeral  flame?,  when  dead 
My  gholl  (hall  thee  attend  at  board  and  bed. 
And  when  the  Gods  on  thee  their  vengeance  ihow. 
That  welcome  news  fliall  comfort  me  below. 
This  faying,  from  his  hated  fight  ftie  fled, 
Condudled  by  her  damfels  to  her  bed ; 
Yet  reftlefs  fne  arofe,  and  looking  out. 
Beholds  the  fleet,  and  hears  the  feamen  Ihout ; 
When  great  ^neas  pafs'd  before  the  guard. 
To  make  a  view  how  all  things  were  prepar'd. 
Ah  cruel  Love  !  to  what  doll  thou  inforcc 
Poor  mortal  breads  !   Again  ftie  hath  recourfe 
To  tears  and  prayers,  again  flie  feels  the  fmart 
Ot  a  frefli  wound  from  hii  tyrannic  dart. 

That 
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That  fhe  no  ways  nor  means  may  leave  untry'd, 
Thus  to  her  filler  flie  herfelf  apply 'd : 
Dear  filler,  my  refentment  had  not  been 
So  moving,  if  this  fate  I  had  forefeen  ; 
Therefore  to  me  this  lall  kind  office  do. 
Thou  haft  fome  intereft  in  our  fcornful  foe. 
He  trufts  to  thee  the  counfels  of  his  mind. 
Thou  his  foft  hours,  and  free  accefs  canft  find : 
Tell  him  I  fent  not  to  the  Ilian  coaft 
My  fleet  to  aid  the  Greeks  ;  his  father's  ghoft 
I  never  did  difturb  :  aflc  him  to  lend 
To  tliis,  the  laft  requcft  that  I  fhall  fend, 
A  gentle  ear ;  I  wifti  that  he  may  find 
A  happy  paflage,  and  a  profperous  wind. 
The  contradl  I  don't  plead,  which  he  betray 'd. 
Nor  that  his  promis'd  conqueft  be  delay'd; 
All  that  I  afk  is  but  a  fhort  reprieve, 
TUl  I  forget  to  love,  and  learn  to  grieve ; 
Some  paufe  and  refpite  only  I  require. 
Till  with  my  tears  I  fhall  have  quench 'd  my  fire. 
If  thy  addrefs  can  but  obtain  one  day 
Or  two,  my  death  that  fervice  ihall  repay. 
Thus  flie  intreats  ;  fuch  melTages  with  tears 
Condoling  Anne  to  him,  and  from  him  bears : 
But  him  no  prayers,  no  arguments  can  move  ; 
The  Fates  refill,  his  ears  are  ftopt  by  Jove. 
As  when  fierce  northern  blafts  from  th'  Alps  defcend. 
From  his  firm  roots  with  llruggling  gulls  to  rend 
An  aged  fturdy  oak,  the  ratthng  found 
Grows  loud,  with  leaves  and  fcatter'd  arms  the  ground 

Is 
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Is  over-laid  ;  yet  he  ftands  fixt,  as  high 

As  his  proud  head  is  rais'd  towards  the  fky. 

So  low  towards  hell  his  roots  defcend.    With  prayers 

And  tears  the  Hero  thus  affail'd,  great  cares 

He  fmothers  in  his  breaft,  yet  keeps  his  port. 

All  their  addreffes  and  their  labour  loft. 

Then  flie  deceives  her  fifter  with  a  fmile  : 

Anne,  in  the  inner  court  ereft  a  pile  ; 

Thereon  his  arms  and  once-lov'd  portrait  lay. 

Thither  our  fatal  marriage -bed  convey  ; 

All  curfed  monuments  of  him  with  fire 

We  muft  abolifh  (fo  the  Gods  require.) 

She  gives  her  credit  for  no  worfe  efFeft 

Than  from  Sichsus'  death  (he  did  fufped. 

And  her  commands  obeys. 

Aurora  now  had  left  Tithonus'  bed. 

And  o'er  the  world  her  blufhing  rays  did  fpread ; 

The  Queen  beheld,  as  foon  as  day  appear 'd. 

The  navy  under  fail,  the  haven  clear'd  ; 

Thrice  with  her  hand  her  naked  breaft  fhe  knocks. 

And  from  her  forehead  tears  her  golden  locks. 

O  Jove,  fhe  cry'd,  and  fhall  he  thus  delude 

Me  and  my  realm  !   why  is  he  not  purfued  ? 

Arm,  arm,  (he  cry'd,  and  let  our  Tyrians  board 

With  ours  his  fleet,  and  carry  fire  and  fword  ; 

Leave  nothing  unattempted  to  deftroy 

That  perjur'd  race,  then  let  us  die  with  joy. 

What  if  th'  event  of  war  uncertain  were  ? 

Nor  death,  nor  danger,  can  the  defperate  fear. 

But 
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But  oh  too  late  !  this  thing  I  (hould  have  done. 
When  firft  I  plac'd  the  traitor  on  my  throne. 
Behold  the  faith  of  him  who  fav'd  from  fire 
His  honour'd  houfhold  Gods,  his  aged  fire 
His  pious  fhoulders  from  Troy's  flames  did  bear ; 
Why  did  I  not  his  carcafe  piece-meal  tear. 
And  caft  it  in  the  fea  ?  why  not  deftroy 
All  his  companions,  and  beloved  boy 
Afcanius  ?  and  his  tender  limbs  have  draft. 
And  made  the  father  on  the  fon  to  feaft  ? 
Thou  Sun,  whofe  luftre  all  things  here  below 
Surveys;  and  Juno,  confcious  of  my  woe; 
Revengeful  Furies,  and  Queen  Hecate, 
Receive  and  grant  my  prayer  ?  If  he  the  fea 
Mull  needs  efcape,  and  reach  th'  Aufonlan  land. 
If  Jove  decree  it,  Jove's  decree  muft  ftand  ; 
When  landed,  may  he  be  with  arms  oppreft 
By  his  rebelling  people,  be  diftreft 
By  exile  from  his  country,  be  divorc'd 
From  young  Afcanius'  fight,  and  be  enforc'd 
To  implore  foreign  aids,  and  lofe  his  friends 
By  violent  and  undeferved  ends  ! 
"W  hen  to  conditions  of  unequal  peace 
He  Ihall  fubmit,  then  may  he  not  poffefs. 
Kingdom  nor  life,  and  find  his  funeral 
I'  th'  fands,  when  he  before  his  day  fhall  fall  ! 
And  ye,  oh  Tyrians,  with  immortal  hate 
Purfue  this  race,  this  fervice  dedicate 
To  my  deplored  afhes,  let  there  be 
'TwLxt  us  and  them  no  league  nor  amity. 

May 
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May  from  my  bones  a  new  Achilles  rife. 

That  fhall  infeft  the  Trojan  Colonies 

With  fire  and  fword,  and  famine,  when  at  leno-th 

Time  to  our  great  attempts  contributes  ftrength; 

Our  feas,  our  fhores,  our  armies  theirs  oppofe. 

And  may  our  children  be  for  ever  foes  ! 

A  ghaftly  palenefs  death's  approach  portends. 

Then  trembling  ihe  the  fatal  pile  afcer.ds  ; 

Viewing  the  Trojan  reliques,  (he  unflieath'd 

yEneas'  fword,  not  for  that  ufe  bequeath'd: 

Then  on  the  guilty  bed  Ihe  gently  lays 

Herfelf,  and  foftly  thus  lamenting  prays ; 

Dear  reliques,  whilft  that  Gods  and  Fates  give  Icave» 

Free  me  from  care,  and  my  glad  foul  recei\'e. 

That  date  which  Fortune  gave,  I  now  mull  end. 

And  to  the  (hades  a  noble  ghoft  defcend. 

Slch^us'  blood,  by  his  falfe  brother  fpilt, 

I  have  reveng'd,  and  a  proud  city  built ; 

Happy,  alas ;  too  happy  I  had  liv'd. 

Had  not  the  Trojan  on  my  coaft  arriv'd. 

But  (hall  I  die  without  revenge  ?  yet  die 

Thus,  thus  v/lth  joy  to  thy  Sichxus  fly. 

My  confcious  foe  my  funeral  fire  fhall  view 

Prom  fea,  and  may  that  omen  him  purfue  ! 

Her  fainting  hand  let  fall  the  fword  befmear'd 

With  blood,  and  then  the  mortal  wound  appear'd; 

Through  all  the  court  the  fright  and  clamours  rife. 

Which  the  whole  city  fills  with  fears  and  cries. 

As  loud  as  if  her  Carthage,  or  old  Tyre 

The  foe  had  entered,  and  had  fet  on  fire. 

^01.  IX.  R  '  Amzzcd 
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Amazed  Anne  with  fpeed  afcends  the  ftairs. 

And  in  her  arms  her  dying  fifter  rears  : 

Did  you  for  this,  yourfelf  and  me  beguile  ? 

For  fuch  an  end  did  I  ereft  this  pile  ? 

Did  you  fo  much  defpife  me,  in  this  fate 

Myfelf  with  you  not  to  afTociate  ? 

Yourfelf  and  me,  alas !   this  fatal  wound 

The  fenate,  and  the  people,  doth  confound. 

I'll  wafh  her  wound  with  tears,  and  at  her  death 

My  lips  from  hers  fhall  draw  her  parting  breath. 

Then  with  her  veil  the  wound  Ihe  wipes  and  dries ; 

Thrice  with  her  arm  the  Queen  attempts  to  rife. 

But  her  ftrength  failing,  falls  into  a  fwound. 

Life's  lall  eftbrts  yet  ftriving  with  her  wound; 

Thrice  on  her  bed  flie  turns,  with  wandering  fight 

Seeking,  (he  groans  when  (he  beholds  the  light. 

Then  Juno,  pitying  her  difaftrous  fate, 

Sends  Iris  down,  her  pangs  to  mitigate. 

(Since,  if  we  fall  before  th'  appointed  day. 

Nature  and  Death  continue  long  their  fray.) 

Iris  defcends ;  this  fatal  lock  (fays  fl^e) 

To  Pluto  I  bequeath,  and  fet  thee  free; 

Then  clips  her  hair:  Cold  numbnefs  llraight  bereaves 

Her  corpfe  of  fenfe,  and  th'  air  her  foul  receives. 


OF 
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OF        PRUDENCE. 

Going  this  laft  fummer  to  vifit  the  Wells,  I  took  an 
occafion  (by  the  way)  to  wait  upon  an  ancient 
and  honourable  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  found  di- 
verting his  (then  folitary)  retirement  with  the  Latin 
original  of  this  tranflation,  which  (being  out  of 
print)  I  had  never  feen  before;  when  I  looked 
upon  it,  I  faw  that  it  had  formerly  pafled  through 
two  learned  hands,  not  without  approbation  ;  which 
were  Ben  Jonfon  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby;  but  1 
found  it  (where  I  Ihall  never  find  myfelf)  in  the 
fervice  of  a  better  matter,  the  Earl  of  Briilol,  of 
whom  I  Ihall  fay  no  more ;  for  I  love  not  to  im- 
prove the  honour  of  the  living,  by  impairing  that 
of  the  dead  ;  and  my  own  profefllon  hath  taught  me 
not  to  ereftnew  fuperilrudures  upon  an  old  ruin, 
lie  was  pleafed  to  recommend  it  to  me  for  my  com- 
panion at  the  Wells,  where  I  liked  the  entertain- 
ment it  gave  me  fo  well,  that  I  undertook  to  redeem 
it  from  an  obfolete  Englifh  difguifc,  wherein  an  old 
Monk  had  cloathed  it,  and  to  make  as  becoming  a 
new  veil  for  it  as  I  could. 

The  author  was  a  perfon  of  quality  in  Italy,  his  name 

Mancini,  which  family  matched  fmcc  with  the  fifter 

of  Cardinal    Mazarine;    he   was   contemporary  to 

Petrarch,  and  Mantuan,  and  not  long  before  Tor- 

R  2  quato 
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quato  Taflb ;  which  ftiews  that  the  age  they  lived 
in  was  not  (o  unlearned  as  that  which  preceded,  or 
that  which  followed. 
The  author  wrote  upon  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues ;  but 
I  have  tranflated  only  the  two  firft,  not  to  turn  the 
kindnefs  I  intended  to  him  into  an  injury;  for  the 
two  laft  are  little  more  than  repetitions  and  recitals 
of  the  firft;  and  (to  make  a  juft  excufe  for  him) 
they  could  not  well  be  otherwife,  fince  the  two  laft 
virtues  are  but  defcendants  from  the  firft ;  Prudence 
being  the  true  mother  of  Temperance,  and  true 
Fortitude  the  child  of  Juftice. 


WI  S  D  O  M  's  firft  progrefs  is,  to  take  a  view 
What's  decent  or  indecent,  falfe  or  true. 
He  's  truly  prudent,  who  can  feparate 
Honeft  from  vile,  and  ftill  adhere  to  that ; 
Their  difference  to  meafure,  and  to  reach, 
Reafon  well  redlify'd  muft  nature  teach. 
And  thefe  high  fcrutinies  are  fubjedls  fit 
For  man's  all-fearching  and  enquiring  wit; 
That  fearch  of  knowledge  did  from  Adam  flow ; 
V/ho  wants  it,  yet  abhors  his  wants  to  fhow. 
Wifdom  of  what  herfelf  approves,  makes  choice. 
Nor  is  led  captive  by  the  common  voice. 
Clear-fighted  Reafon  Wifdom's  judgment  leads. 
And  Senfe,  her  vafTal,  in  her  footfteps  treads. 
That  thou  to  Truth  the  perfeiSl  way  may'Il  know. 
To  thee  all  her  fpecific  forms  I'll  fhow; 

He 
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He  that  the  way  to  honefty  will  learn, 

Firft  what  's  to  be  avoided  muft  difcern. 

Thyfelf  from  flattering  felf-conceit  defend. 

Nor  what  thou  doll  not  know,  to  know  pretend. 

Some  fecrcts  deep  in  abftrufe  darknefs  lie; 

To  fearch  them  thou  wilt  need  a  piercing  eye. 

Nor  rafhly  therefore  to  fuch  things  affent. 

Which  undeceiv'd,  thou  after  may'ft  repent; 

Study  and  time  in  thefe  muft  thee  inftrudl. 

And  others  old  experience  may  condudl. 

Wifdom  herfelf  her  ear  doth  often  lend 

To  counsel  offer'd  by  a  faithful  friend. 

In  equal  fcales  two  doubtful  matters  lay. 

Thou  may'ft  chufe  fafely  that  which  raoft  doth  weigh; 

'Tis  not  fecure,  this  place  or  that  to  guard. 

If  any  other  entrance  ftand  unbarr'd  ; 

He  that  efcapes  the  ferpent's  teeth  may  fail. 

If  he  himfelf  fecures  not  from  his  tail. 

Who  faith,  who  could  fuch  ill  events  expedl  ? 

With  fhame  on  his  own  counfels  doth  refleft. 

Moft  in  the  world  doth  felf-conceit  deceive. 

Who  juft  and  good,  whate'er  they  aft,  believe; 

To  their  wills  wedded,  to  their  errors  Haves, 

No  man  (like  them)  they  think  himfelf  behaves. 

This  ftifF-neck'd  pride  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend. 

Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  Reafon's  lure  defcend. 

Fathers  fometimes  their  children's  faults  regard 

With  pleafure,  and  their  crimes  with  gifts  reward. 

Ill  painters,  when  they  draw,  and  poets  write, 

Virgil  and  Titian  (Iclf-admiring)  flight; 

R  3  Then 
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Then  all  they  do,  like  gold  and  pearl  appears. 

And  other  a6lions  are  but  dirt  to  theirs. 

They  that  (o  highly  think  themrdves  above 

All  other  men,  themlelves  can  only  love ; 

Reafon  and  .\irtue,  all  that  man  can  boall 

O'er  other  creatures,  in  thofe  brutes  are  loft. 

Obferve  (if  thee  this  fatal  error  touch. 

Thou  to  thyfelf  contributing  too  much) 

Thofe  who  are  generous,  humble,  juft,  and  wife. 

Who  not  their  gold,  nor  themfelves  idolize  ; 

To  form  thyfelf  by  their  example  learn 

(For  many  eyes  can  more  than  one  difccrn) ; 

But  yet  beware  of  counfels  when  too  full. 

Number  makes  long  difputes  and  gravenefs  dull ; 

Though  their  advice  be  good,  their  counfel  wife, 

Yet  lengdi  ftill  lofes  opportunities : 

Debate  deftroys  difpatch;  as  fruits  we  fee 

Rot,  when  they  hang  too  long  upon  the  tree; 

In  vain  that  hulbandman  his  feed  doth  fow. 

If  he  his  crop  not  in  due  feafon  mow. 

A  general  fets  his  army  in  array 

In  vain,  unlefs  he  fight,  and  win  the  day. 

'Tis  virtuous  aftion  that  muft  praife  bring  forth. 

Without  which  flow  advice  is  little  worth. 

Yet  they  who  give  good  counfel,  praife  deferve. 

Though  in  the  adlive  part  they  cannot  ferve : 

In  adion,  learned  counfellors  their  age, 

Profellion,  or  difeafe,  forbids  t'  engage. 

Nor  to  philofophers  is  praife  deny'd, 

Whofe  wife  inllrudions  after-ages  guide; 

Yet 
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Yet  vainly  moft  their  age  in  ftudy  fpend ; 

No  end  of  writing  books,  and  to  no  end : 

Beating  their  brains  for  ftrange  and  hidden  things, 

Whofe  knowledge,  nor  delight  nor  profit  brings ; 

Themfelves  with  doubt  both  day  and  night  perplex. 

Nor  gentle  reader  pleafe,  or  teaeh,  but  vex. 

Books  Ihould  to  one  of  thefe  four  ends  conduce, 

For  wifdom,  piety,  delight,  or  ufe. 

What  need  we  gaze  upon  the  fpangled  fky  ? 

Or  into  matter's  hidden  caufes  pry  ? 

To  defcribe  every  city,  ftream,  or  hill 

I'  th'  world,  our  fancy  with  vain  arts  to  fill  ? 

What  is  't  to  hear  a  fophifter,  that  pleads. 

Who  by  the  ears  the  dcceiv'd  audience  leads  ? 

If  we  were  wife,  thefe  things  we  fliould  not  mind, 

But  more  delight  in  eafy  matters  find. 

Learn  to  live  well,  that  thou  may'ft  die  fo  too; 

To  live  and  die  is  all  we  have  to  do : 

The  way  (if  no  digreflion  's  made)  is  even. 

And  free  accefs,  if  we  but  afk,  is  given. 

Then  feek  to  know  thofe  things  which  make  us  bleil. 

And  having  found  them,  lock  them  in  thy  breaft ; 

P>nquiring  then  the  way,  go  on,  nor  flack, 

But  mend  thy  pace,  nor  think  of  going  back. 

Some  their  whole  age  in  thefe  enquiries  wafte. 

And  die  like  fools  before  one  Ilep  they  've  part ; 

'Tis  ftrange  to  know  the  way,  and  not  t'  advance. 

That  knov/lcdge  is  far  worfe  than  ignorance. 

The  learned  teach,  but  what  they  teach,  not  do ; 

And  ftanding  Hill  themfelves,  make  others  go. 

R  4  'in 
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Ill  vain  on  ftudy  time  away  we  throw. 
When  we  forbear  to  aft  the  things  we  know. 
The  foldier  that  philofopher  well  blam'd. 
Who  long  and  loudly  in  the  fchools  dcclaim'd ; 
Tell  (faid  the  foldier)  venerable  fir. 
Why  all  thefe  words,  this  clamour,  and  this  ftir  ? 
Why  do  difputes  in  wrangling  fpend  the  day  ? 
Whilft  one  fays  only  yea,  and  t'other  nay. 
Oh,  faid  the  doftor,  we  for  wifdom  toii'd, 
P'or  which  none  toils  too  much  :  the  foldiel-  fmii'd  ; 
You  're  grey  and  old,  and  to  fome  pious  ufe 
This  mafs  of  treafure  you  fliould  now  reduce  : 
But  you  your  {lore  have  hoarded  in  fome  bank. 
For  which  the  infernal  fpirits  Ihall  you  thank. 
Let  what  thou  learnell  be  by  praftice  fliovvn, 
'Tis  faid  that  wifdora's  children  make  her  known. 
What  's  good  doth  open  to  th'  enquirer  ftand. 
And  itfelf  offers  to  th'  accepting  hand  ; 
All  things  by  order  and  true  meafures  done, 
Wifdom  will  end,  as  well  as  fhe  begun. 
Let  early  care  thy  main  concerns  fecure. 
Things  of  lefs  moment  may  delays  endure  : 
Men  do  not  for  their  fervants  firlt  prepare. 
And  of  their  wives  and  children  quit  the  care  ; 
Yet  when  we  're  fick,  the  doftor  's  fetcht  in  haile. 
Leaving  our  great  concernment  to  the  laft. 
When  we  are  well,  our  hearts  are  only  fet 
(Which  way  we  care  not)  to  be  rich  or  great : 
What  fliall  become  of  all  that  we  have  got  ? 
We  only  know  that  us  it  follows  not ; 

And 
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And  what  a  trifle  is  a  moment's  breath. 

Laid  in  the  fcale  with  everlafting  death  ! 

What  's  time,  when  on  eternity  we  think  ? 

A  thoufand  ages  in  that  fea  muft  ilnk  ; 

Time  's  nothing  but  a  word,  a  million 

Is  full  as  far  from  infinite  as  one. 

To  whom  thou  much  doft  owe,  thou  much  muil  pay. 

Think  on  the  debt  againll:  th'  accompting-day  ; 

God,  who  to  thee  reafon  and  knowledge  lent. 

Will  aflc  how  thefe  two  talents  ha\'e  been  fpent. 

Let  not  low  pleafures  thy  high  reafon  blind. 

He  's  mad,  that  feeks  what  no  man  e'er  could  find. 

Why  (hould  we  fondly  pleafe  our  fenfe,  wherein 

Eeafts  us  exceed,  nor  feel  the  flings  of  fm  ? 

What  thoughts  man's  reafon  better  can  become. 

Than  th'  expeftation  of  his  welcome  home  ? 

Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  leafe. 

And  that  too  (if  the  lefTor  pleafe)  mufl  ceafe. 

Death  cancels  nature's  bonds,  but  for  our  deeds 

(That  debt  firft  paid)  a  flirift  account  fucceeds; 

If  here  not  clear'd,  no  furetyfhip  can  bail 

Condemned  debtors  from  th'  eternal  gaol. 

Chrift's  blood  's  our  balfam  ;  if  that  cure  us  here. 

Him,  when  our  judge,  we  fhall  not  find  fcvere; 

His  joke  is  eafy  when  by  us  embrac'd. 

But  loads  and  galls,  if  on  our  necks  'tis  caft. 

Be  juft;  in  all  thy  adions ;  and  if  joln'd 

With  thofe  that  are  not,  never  change  thy  mind  ; 

If  aught  obflrudl  thy  courfe,  yet  fland  not  ftilJ, 

But  wind  about,  till  you  have  topp'd  the  hill ; 

To 
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To  the  fame  end  men  feveral  paths  may  tread. 

As  many  doors  into  one  temple  lead  ; 

And  the  fame  hand  into  a  fift  may  clofe. 

Which  inftantly  a  palm  expanded  (hows : 

Juftice  and  faith  never  forfake  the  wife, 

Y£t  may  occafion  put  him  in  difguife ; 

Not  turning  like  the  wind,  but  if  the  ftate 

Of  things  muft  change,  he  is  not  obftinate ; 

Things  paft,  and  future,  with  the  prefent  weighs. 

Nor  credulous  of  what  vain  rumour  fays. 

Few  things  by  wifdom  are  at  lirll  believ'd ; 

An  eafy  ear  deceives,  and  is  deceiv'd  : 

For  many  truths  have  often  paft  for  lies. 

And  lies  as  often  put  on  truth's  difguife : 

As  flattery  too  oft  like  friendfhip  fhows. 

So  them  who  fpeak  plain  truth  we  think  our  foes. 

No  quick  reply  to  dubious  queftions  make, 

Sufpence  and  caution  ftill  prevent  miftake. 

When  any  great  defign  thou  doft  intend. 

Think  on  the  means,  the  manner,  and  the  end : 

All  great  concernments  muft  delays  endure; 

Rafhnefs  and  hafte  make  all  things  unfecure; 

And  if  uncertain  thy  pretenfions  be. 

Stay  till  fit  time  wear  out  uncertainty ; 

But  if  to  unjuft  things  thou  doft  pretend. 

Ere  they  begin  let  thy  pretenfions  end. 

Let  thy  difcourfe  be  fuch,  that  thou  may'ft  give 

Prolit  to  others,  or  from  them  receive  : 

Tnftrudl  the  ignorant;  to  thofe  that  live 

Under  thy  care,  good  rules  and  patterns  give; 

Nor 
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Nor  is  't  the  leaft  of  virtues,  to  relieve 

Thofe  whom  aftiiftions  or  opprefllons  grieve. 

Commend  but  fparingly  whom  thou  doft  love  : 

But  lefs  condemn  whom  thou  doll  not  approve; 

Thy  friend,  like  flattery,  too  much  praile  doth  wrong. 

And  too  fharp  cenfure  fliews  an  evil  tongue  : 

But  let  inviolate  truth  be  always  dear 

To  thee;  e'en  before  friendlliip,  truth  prefer. 

Than  what  thou  mean'ft  to  give,  ftill  promife  leCs  : 

Hold  faft  thy  power  thy  promife  to  increal'e. 

Look  forward  what  's  to  come,  and  back  v/hat  's  part. 

Thy  life  will  be  with  praife  and  prudence  grac'd : 

What  lofs  or  gain  may  follow,  thou  may 'ft  guefs. 

Thou  then  wilt  be.  fecure  of  the  fuccefs ; 

Yet  be  not  always  on  affairs  intent. 

But  let  thy  thoughts  be  eafy  and  unbent : 

When  our  minds  eyes  are  difengag'd  and  free. 

They  clearer,  farther,  and  diftinclly  fee  ; 

They  quicken  floth,  perplexities  untie. 

Make  roughnefs  fmooth,  and  hardnefs  mollify; 

And  though  our  hands  from  labour  are  releas'd. 

Yet  our  minds  find  (ev'n  when  we  fleep)  no  reft. 

Search  not  to  find  how  other  men  offend. 

But  by  that  glais  thy  own  offences  mend ; 

Still  feek  to  learn,  yet  care  not  much  from  whom, 

(So  it  be  learning)  or  from  whence  it  come. 

Of  thy  own  adtions  others  judgments  learn; 

Often  by  fmall,  great  matters  we  difcern : 

Youth,  what  man's  age  is  like  to  be,  doth  fhow; 

We  may  our  ends  by  our  beginnings  know. 

Let 
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Let  none  diredl  thee  what  to  do  or  fay. 
Till  thee  thy  judgment  of  the  matter  fway ; 
Let  not  the  pleafing  many  thee  delight. 
Firft  judge,  if  thofe  whom  thou  doft  plcafe,  judge  right- 
Search  not  to  find  what  lies  too  deeply  hid. 
Nor  to  know  things,  whofe  knowledge  is  forbid ; 
Nor  climb  on  pyramids,  which  thy  head  turn  round 
Standing,  and  whence  no  fafe  defcent  is  found  : 
In  vain  his  nerves  and  faculties  he  ftrains 
To  rife,  whofe  railing  unfecure  remains  : 
They  whom  defert  and  favour  forwards  thruft. 
Are  wife,  when  they  their  meafures  can  adjuft. 
When  well  at  eafe,  and  happy,  live  content. 
And  then  conlider  why  that  life  was  lent ; 
When  wealthy,  fhow  thy  wifdom  not  to  be 
To  wealth  a  fervant,  but  make  wealth  ferve  thee. 
Though  all  alone,  yet  nothing  think  or  do. 
Which  nor  a  witncfs  nor  a  judge  might  know. 
The  highell  hill  is  the  moft  flippery  place. 
And  Fortune  mocks  us  with  a  fmiling  face. 
And  her  unfteady  hand  hath  often  plac'd 
Men  in  high  power,  but  fsldom  holds  them  faft; 
Againfl:  her  then  her  forces  Prudence  joins. 
And  to  the  golden  mean  herfelf  confines. 
More  in  profperity  is  reafon  tofl. 
Than  fhips  in  ftorms,  their  helms  and  anchors  lofl : 
Before  fair  gales  not  all  our  fails  we  bear. 
But  with  fide  winds  into  fafe  harbours  fleer; 
More  fhips  in  calms  on  a  deceitful  coafl. 
Or  unfeen  rocks,  than  in  high  Horns  are  loft. 

Who 
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VVho  calls  out  threats  and  frowns,  no  man  deceives. 
Time  for  refiilance  and  defence  he  gives ; 
But  flattery  ftill  in  fugar'd  words  betrays. 
And  poifon  in  high-tafted  meats  conveys ; 
So  Fortune's  fmiles  unguarded  man  furprize. 
But  when  flie  frowns,  he  arms,  and  her  defies. 


OF         JUSTICE. 

'^"T^IS  the  firft  fanclion  nature  gave  to  man, 

X     Each  other  to  affift  in  what  they  can ; 
Juft  or  unjuft,  this  law  for  ever  ftands. 
All  things  are  good  by  law  which  flie  commands ; 
The  firft  flep,  man  towards  Chrill  mufl  juftly  live. 
Who  t'  us  himfelf,  and  all  we  have,  did  give ; 
In  vain  doth  man  the  name  of  juft  expeft. 
If  his  devotions  he  to  God  negleft; 
So  muft  we  reverence  God,  as  firft  to  know 
Juftice  from  him,  not  from  ourfelves,  doth  flow; 
God  thofe  accepts,  who  to  mankind  are  friends, 
Whofe  juftice  far  as  their  own  power  extends; 
In  that  they  imitate  the  power  divine. 
The  fun  alike  on  good  and  bad  doth  fhine ; 
And  he  that  doth  no  good,  although  no  ill. 
Does  not  the  office  of  the  juft  fulfil. 
Virtue  doth  man  to  virtuous  aftions  fteer, 
'Tis  not  enough  that  he  (hould  vice  forbear ; 
We  live  not  only  for  ourfelves  to  care, 
Whiift  they  that  w^nt  it  are  deny'd  their  fhare. 

Wife 
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Wife  Plato  faid,  the  world  with  men  was  ftor'd. 

That  fuccour  each  to  other  might  afford ; 

Nor  are  thofe  fuccours  to  one  fort  confin'd. 

But  feveral  parts  to  feveral  men  confign'd ; 

He  that  of  his  own  ftores  no  part  can  give. 

May  with  his  counfel  or  his  hands  relieve. 

If  fortune  make  thee  po.verful,  give  defence 

'Gainft  fraud,  and  force,  to  naked  innocence : 

And  when  our  juftice  doth  her  tributes  pay. 

Method  and  order  muft  direft  the  way : 

Firft  to  our  God  we  muft  with  reverence  bow; 

The  fecond  honour  to  our  prince  we  owe ; 

Next  to  wives,  parents,  children,  fit  refpeft. 

And  to  our  friends  and  kindred  we  direfl : 

Then  we  muft  thofe  who  ^roan  beneath  the  weirrht 

Of  age,  difeafe,  or  want,  commiferate  : 

'Mongft  thofe  whom  honeft  lives  can  recommend. 

Our  juftice  more  compaffion  fliould  extend  ; 

To  fuch,  v.ho  thee  in  fome  diftrefs  did  aid. 

Thy  debt  of  thanks  with  intereft  fhould  be  paid : 

As  Hefiod  fmgs,  fpread  waters  o'er  thy  field. 

And  a  moft  juft  and  glad  increafe  'twill  yield. 

But  yet  take  heed,  left  doing  good  to  one, 

Mifchief  and  wrong  be  to  another  done  ; 

Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  join. 

That  thou  may'ft  nothing  give,  that  is  not  thine ; 

That  liberality  's  but  caft  awav, 

WTiich  makes  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  pay : 

And  no  accefs  to  wealth  let  rapine  bring  j 

Do  nothing  that 's  unjuft,  to  be  a. king. 

3  Juftice 
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Juftlce  muft  be  from  violence  exempt. 
But  fraud  's  her  only  objed  of  contempt. 
Fraud  in  the  fox,  force  in  the  lion  dwells ; 
But  jutHce  both  from  human  hearts  expels  ; 
But  he  's  the  greatell  monfter  (without  doubt) 
Who  is  a  wolf  within,  a  Iheep  without. 
Nor  only  ill  injurious  adlions  are. 
But  evil  words  and  flandcrs  bear  their  fhare. 
Truth  juftice  loves,  and  truth  injulHce  fears. 
Truth  above  all  things  a  juil  man  reveres: 
Though  not  by  oaths  v.e  God  to  witnefs  call. 
He  fees  and  hears,  and  ftill  remembers  all ; 
And  yet  our  atteftations  we  may  wreft. 
Sometimes  to  make  the  truth  more  manifeft ; 
If  by  a  lye  a  man  preferve  his  faith, 
He  pardon,  leave,  and  abfolution  hath ; 
Or  if  I  break  my  promile,  which  to  thee 
Would  bring  no  good,  but  prejudice  to  me. 
AH  things  committed  to  thy  truft  conceal. 
Nor  what  's  forbid  by  any  means  reveal. 
Exprefb  thyfelf  in  plain,  not  doubtful  words, 
'I'har  ground  for  quarrels  or  difputes  affords : 
Unlefs  thou  find  occafion,  hold  thy  tongue ; 
Thyfelf  or  others,  carelefs  talk  may  wrong. 
When  thou  art  called  into  public  power. 
And  when  a  crowd  of  fuitors  throng  thy  door. 
Be  fure  no  great  ofl'enders  'fcape  their  dooms; 
Small  praife  from  lenity  and  remiffnefs  comes : 
Crimes  pardon'd,  others  to  thofe  crimes  invite, 
Whilil  lookers-on  feverc  examples  fright ; 


When 
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When  by  a  pardon'd  murderer  blood  is  fpilt. 

The  judge  that  pardon'd  hath  the  greatefl  guilt; 

Who  accufe  rigour,  make  a  grofs  millake. 

One  criminal  pardon'd  may  an  hundred  make : 

When  juftice  on  oiFenders  is  not  done. 

Law,  government,  and  commerce,  are  o'erthrown; 

As  befieg'd  traitors  with  the  foe  confpire, 

T'  unlock  the  gates,  and  fet  the  town  on  fire. 

Yet  left  the  punilliment  th'  offence  exceed, 

Juftice  with  weight  and  meafure  muft  proceed: 

Yet  when  pronouncing  fentence,  feem  not  glad. 

Such  fpeftacles,  though  they  are  juft,  are  fad ; 

Though  what  thou  doft,  thou  ought'ft  not  to  repent. 

Yet  human  bowels  cannot  but  relent : 

Rather  than  all  muft  fufFer,  fome  muft  die ; 

Yet  nature  muft  condole  their  mifery. 

And  yet,  if  many  equal  guilt  involve, 

Thou  may'ft  not  thefe  condemn,  and  thofe  abfolve. 

Juftice,  when  equal  fcales  flie  holds,  is  blind. 

Nor  cruelty,  nor  mercy,  change  her  mind  ; 

When  fome  efcape  .for  that  which  others  die, 

Mercy  to  thofe,  to  thefe  is  cruelty. 

A  fine  and  ftender  net  the  fpider  weaves. 

Which  little  and  light  animals  receives ; 

And  if  ftie  catch  a  common  bee  or  fly. 

They  with  a  piteous  groan  and  murmur  die  ; 

But  if  a  wafp  or  hornet  ftie  entrap. 

They  tear  her  cords  like  Sampfon,  and  efcape  ; 

So  like  a  fly  the  poor  offender  dies ; 

But,  like  the  wafp,  the  rich  efcapes  and  flies. 

Do 
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Do  not,  if  one  but  lightly  thee  offend. 
The  punilhment  beyond  the  crime  extend; 
Or  after  warning  the  offence  forget; 
So  God  himfelf  our  failings  doth  remit. 
Expeft  not  more  from  fervants  than  is  jufl. 
Reward  them  well,  if  they  obferve  their  trull ; 
Nor  them  with  cruelty  or  pride  invade. 
Since  God  and  nature  them  our  brothers  made ; 
If  his  offence  be  great,  let  that  fuftlce ; 
If  light,  forgivf,  for  no  man  's  always  wife. 


Vol.  IX.  S  THE 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF    LEARNING- 


My  early  Miftrefs,  now  my  ancient  Mufe, 
That  ftrong  Circa:an  liquor  ceafe  t'  infufe. 
Wherewith  thou  didil  intoxicate  my  youth, 
Now  Hoop  with  dif-inchanted  wings  to  truth; 
As  the  dove's  flight  did  guide  ^neas,  now 
May  thine  condud  me  to  the  golden  bough ; 
Tell  (like  a  tall  old  oak)  how  learning  flioots 
To  heaven  her  branches,  and  to  hell  her  roots. 

WHEN  God  from  earth  form'd  Adam  in  the  eaft^ 
He  his  own  image  on  the  clay  impreft: 
As  fubjefts  then  the  whole  creation  came. 
And  from  their  natures  Adam  them  did  name ; 
Not  front  experience  (for  the  world  was  new). 
He  only  from  their  caufe  their  natures  knew. 
Had  memory  been  loll  with  innocence,   - 
We  had  not  known  the  fentence,  nor  th'  offence  ; 
'Twas  his  chief  punifhmcnt  to  keep  in  ftore 
The  fad  remembrance  what  he  was  before ; 
And  though  th'  offending  part  felt  mortal  pain, 
Th'  immortal  part  its  knowledge  did  retain. 
After  ti\c  flood,  arts  to  Chalda:a  fell. 
The  father  of  the  faithful  there  did  dwell. 
Who  botli  their  parent  and  inftrudor  was ; 
From  thence  did  iearnlng  into  JEgypt  pafs : 

Mofea 
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Mofes  in  all  th'  ^Egyptian  arts  was  flcill'd. 
When  heavenly  power  that  chofcn  velTel  fiU'd; 
And  we  to  his  high  infpiratioa  owe. 
That  what  was  done  before  the  flood,  we  know. 
From  ^gypt,  arts  their  progrels  made  to  Greece, 
Vv'rapt  in  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece. 
Mufa:us  firft,  then  Orpheus,  civilize 
Mankind,  and  gave  the  world  their  deities ; 
To  many  gods  they  taught  devotion. 
Which  were  the  dillindl  faculties  of  one; 
Th'  Eternal  Caufe,  in  their  immortal  lines. 
Was  taught,  and  poets  were  the  firft  divines : 
God  Moles  firft,  then  David  did  infpire, 
To  compofe  anthems  for  his  heavenly  quire ; 
To  th'  one  the  ftyle  of  friend  he  did  impart. 
On  th'  other  itamp  the  likenefs  of  his  heart ; 
And  Mofes,  in  the  old  original. 
Even  God  the  poet  of  the  world  doth  call. 
Next  thofe  old  Greeks,  Pythagoras  did  rife. 
Then  Socrates,  whom  th'  oracle  call'd  wife ; 
The  divine  Plato  moral  virtue  ftiews. 
Then  his  difciple  Ariftotle  rofe. 
Who  nature's  fecrcts  to  the  world  did  teach, 
Yet  that  great  foul  our  novclifts  impeach  ; 
Too  much  manuring  fill'd  that  field  with  weed?, 
While  fcdts,  like  locufts,  did  deftroy  the  feeds  ; 
The  tree  of  knowledge,  blafted  by  difputcs. 
Produces  fiplcfs  leaves  inftead  of  fruits ; 
Proud  Greece  all  nations  elfe  barbarians  held, 
Boafling  her  learning  all  the  world  cxcell'd. 

S  2  Flyng 
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Flying  from  thence,  to  Italy  it  came. 

And  to  the  realm  of  Naples  gave  the  name. 

Till  both  their  nation  and  their  arts  did  come 

A  welcome  trophy  to  triumphant  Rome  ; 

Then  wherefoe'er  her  conquering  eagles  fled, 

Arts,  learning,  and  civility  were  fpread  ; 

And  as  in  this  our  microcofm,  the  heart 

Heat,  fpirit,  motion,  gives  to  every  part ; 

So  Rome*s  victorious  influence  did  difperfc 

All  her  own  virtues  through  the  univerfe. 

Here  fome  digreffion  I  mufl  make,  t'  accufe 

Thee,  my  forgetful  and  ingrateful  Mufe  : 

Couldit  thou  from  Greece  to  Latium  take  thy  flight. 

And  not  to  thy  great  anceflor  do  right  ? 

I  can  no  more  believe  old  Homer  blind. 

Than  thofe,  who  fay  the  fun  hath  never  fliin'd  ; 

The  affe  wherein  he  liv'd  was  dark,  but  he 

o 

Could  not  want  fight,  who  taught  the  world  to  fee : 

They  who  Minerva  from  Jove's  head  derive. 

Might  make  old  Homer's  fkull  the  Mufes'  hive;. 

And  from  his  brain,  that  Helicon  diftil, 

Whofe  racy  liquor  did  his  offspring  fill. 

Nor  old  Anacreon,  Hefiod,  Theocrite, 

Muft  we  forget,  nor  Pindar's  lofty  flight. 

Old  Homer's  foul,  at  laft  from  Greece  retir'd. 

In  Italy  the  Mantuan  fwain  infpir'd. 

When  great  Augullus  made  war's  tempefl;s  ceafe. 

His  halycon  days  brought  forth  the  arts  of  peace ; 

He  ftili  in  his  triumphant  chariot  fliines. 

By  Horace  drawn,  and  Virgil's  mighty  lines. 

'Twa? 
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*Tvva5  certainly  myfterious  that  the  *  name 

Of  prophets  and  of  poets  is  the  fame  ; 

What  the  Tragedian  f  wrote,  the  late  fuccefs 

Declares  was  infpiration,  and  not  guefs : 

As  dark  a  truth  that  author  did  unfold. 

As  oracles  or  prophets  e'er  foretold  : 

"  At  laft  the  ocean  fhall  unlock  |  the  bound 

"  Of  things,  and  a  new  world  by  Tiphys  found, 

"  Then  ages  far  remote  fliall  underlland 

"  The  ifle  of  Thule  is  not  the  fartheft  land." 

Sure  God,  by  thefe  difcoveries,  did  defign 

That  his  clear  light  through  all  the  world  Ihould  Ihine, 

But  the  obftrudion  from  that  difcord  fprings 

The  prince  of  darknefs  made  'twixt  ChfilHan  kings ; 

That  peaceful  age  with  happinefs  to  crown. 

From  heaven  the  Prince  of  Peace  himfelf  came  down; 

Then  the  true  Sun  of  Knowledge  tirfl  appear'd. 

And  the  old  dark  myllcrious  clouds  were  clear'd. 

The  heavy  caufe  of  th'  old  accurfed  flood 

Sunk  in  the  facred  deluge  of  his  blood. 

His  paflion,  man  from  his  tirft  fall  redeem'd; 

Once  more  to  paradife  reftor'd  we  feem'd; 

Satan  himfelf  was  bound,  till  th'  iron  chain 

Our  pride  did  break,  and  let  him  loofe  again. 

Still  the  old  fting  remain'd,  and  man  began 

To  tempt  the  ferpent,  as  he  tempted  man ; 

Then  hell  fends  forth  her  furies.  Avarice,  Pride, 

Fraud,  Difcord,  Force,  Hypocrify,  their  guide, 

*  Vatts.  f  Seneca.  J  The  Prophecy. 

S  3  Though 
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Though  the  foundation  on  a  rock  were  laid. 
The  church  was  undermin'd,  and  then  betray'd; 
Though  the  apoules  thefe  events  foretold. 
Yet  even  the  fhepherd  did  devour  the  fold : 
The  fiflicr  to  convert  the  world  began. 
The  pride  convincing  cf  vain-glorious  man  ; 
But  foon  his  followers  grew  a  fovereign  lord. 
And  Peter's  keys  exchang'd  for  Peter's  fword, 
Wliich  ftill  maintains  for  his  adopted  fon 
Vaft  patrimonies,  though  himfelf  had  none  ; 
Wrelling  the  text  to  the  old  giants'  fenfe. 
That  heaven,  once  more,  mull  fufFer  violence. 
Then  fubtle  dotflors  fcriptures  made  their  prize, 
Cafuifts,  like  cocks,  ftruck  out  each  other's  eyes  ; 
Then  dark  diflincflions  reafon's  light  difguis'd. 
And  into  atoms  truth  anatomiz'd. 
Then  Mahomet's  crefcent,  by  our  feuds  encreaft, 
Blafted  the  learn'd  rem.ainders  of  the  eafl : 
That  projed,  when  from  Greece  to  Rome  it  came. 
Made  mother  ignorance  devotion's  dame; 
Then,  he  whom  Lucifer's  own  pride  did  fwell. 
His  faithful  emiflary,  rofe  from  hell 
To  pofTefs  Peter's  chair,  that  Hildebrand, 
"VVhofe  foot  on  mitres,  then  on  crowns  did  ftand. 
And  before  that  exalted  idol,  all 
(Whom  we  call  Gods  on  earth)  did  proftrate  fall. 
Then  darknefs  Europe's  f^ce  did  overfprcad. 
From  lazy  cells,  where  fuperftition  bred. 
Which,  liak'd  with  blind  obedience,  fo  encreaft. 
That  the  whole  world,  feme  ages,  they  oppreft  j 

Till 
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Till  through  thofe  clouds  the  fun  of  knowledge  brake. 

And  Europe  from  her  lethargy  did  wake  ; 

Then  firft  our  monarchs  were  acknowledg'd  here. 

That  they  their  churches'  nurfing  fathers  were. 

When  Lucifer  no  longer  could  advance 

His  works  on  the  falle  ground  of  ignorance. 

New  arts  he  tries,  and  new  defigns  he  lays. 

Then  his  well-ftudy'd  mafter-piece  he  plays ; 

Loyola,  Luther,  Calvin  he  infpircs. 

And  kindles  with  infernal  flames  their  fires. 

Sends  their  forerunner  (confcious  of  th'  event) 

Printing,  his  moft  pernicious  inftrument ! 

Wild  controverfy  then,  which  long  had  flept. 

Into  the  prefs  from  ruin'd  cloyfters  leapt; 

No  longer  by  implicit  faith  we  err, 

Whilfl  every  man's  his  own  interpreter  ; 

No  more  condufled  now  by  Aaron's  rod. 

Lay  cUlcrs,  from  their  ends  create  their  God; 

But  feven  wife  men  the  ancient  world  did  know. 

We  fcarce  know  feven  who  think  themfelves  not  fo. 

When  man  learn'd  undefil'd  religion. 

We  were  commanded  to  be  all  as  one ; 

Fiery  difputes  that  union  have  calcin'd, 

Almoft  as  many  minds  as  men  we  find. 

And  when  that  flame  finds  combudible  earth, 

Thence/afuus  fires  and  meteors  take  their  birth. 

Legions  of  fcfts  and  infefts  come  in  throngs  ; 

To  name  them  all  would  tire  a  hundred  tongues. 

So  were  the  centaurs  of  Ixion's  race. 

Who  a  bright  cloud  for  Juno  did  cjnbrace; 

S  4  And 
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And  fuch  the  monfters  of  Chim^era's  kind. 
Lions  before,  and  dragons  were  behind. 
Then  from  the  clafhes  between  popes  and  kings. 
Debate,  like  fparks  from  flints'  collifion,  fprings : 
As  Jove's  loud  thunder-bolts  were  forg'd  by  heat. 
The  like  our  Cyclops  on  their  anvils  beat ; 
AH  the  rich  mines  of  learning  ranfack'd  are. 
To  furnifli  ammunition  for  this  war : 
Uncharitable  zeal  our  reafon  whets. 
And  double  edges  on  our  paffions  fets ; 
'Tis  the  moft  certain  f.gn  the  world's  accurfl, 
That  the  beft  things  corrupted,  are  the  woril ; 
.*Twas  the  corrupted  light  of  knowledge,  hurl'd 
Sin,  death,  and  ignorance,  o'er  all  the  world  ; 
That  fun  like  this  (from  which  our  fight  we  have) 
Gaz'd  on  too  long,  refames  the  light  he  gave ; 
And  when  thick  mifts  of  doubts  obfcure  his  beams. 
Our  guide  is  error,  and  our  viflons  dreams ; 
*T\vas  no  falfe  heraldry,  when  madnefs  drew 
Her  pedigree  from  thofe  who  too  much  knew ; 
Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toDs, 
Like  guns  o'er-charg'd,  breaks,  miffes,  or  recoils ; 
When  fubtle  wits  have  fpun  their  thread  too  fine, 
'Tis  weak  and  fragile  like  Arachne's  line : 
True  piety,  without  cefTation  toft 
By  theories,  the  pradic  part  is  loft, 
And  like  a  ball  bandy 'd  'twixt  pride  and  wit. 
Rather  than  yield,  both  fides  the  prize  will  quit ; 
Then  whilft  his  foe  each  gladiator  foils. 
The  atheift  looking  on,  enjoys  the  fpoils. 

Through 
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Through  feas  of  knowledge  we  our  courfe  advance, 

Difcovering  ftill  new  worlds  of  ignorance ; 

And  thefe  difcoveries  make  us  all  confefs 

That  fublunary  fcience  is  but  guefs. 

Matters  of  fadt  to  man  are  only  known. 

And  what  feems  more  is  mere  opinion ; 

The  llanders-by  fee  clearly  this  event. 

All  parties  fay  they  're  fure,  yet  all  diffent ; 

With  their  new  light  our  bold  infpedlors  prefs 

Like  Cham,  to  fhew  their  father's  nakednefs. 

By  whofe  example,  after-ages  may 

Difcover,  we  more  naked  are  than  they; 

All  human  wifdom,  to  divine,  is  folly ; 

This  truth,  the  wifcft  man  made  melancholy; 

Hope,  or  belief,  or  guefs,  gives  fome  relief. 

But  to  be  fure  we  are  deceiv'd,  brings  grief: 

Who  thinks  his  wife  is  virtuous,  though  not  fo. 

Is  pleas'd,  and  patient,  till  the  truth  he  know. 

Our  God,  when  heaven  and  earth  he  did  create, 

Form'd  man,  who  fhould  of  both  participate; 

If  our  hves  motions  theirs  muft  imitate. 

Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  muft  circulate. 

When,  like  a  bridegroom  from  the  eaft,  the  fun 

Sets  forth,  he  thither,  whence  he  came,  doth  run ; 

Into  earth's  fpungy  veins  the  ocean  finks, 

Thofe  rivers  to  rcplenifh  which  he  drinks ; 

So  learning,  which  from  reafon's  fountain  fprings, 

Back  to  the  fource,  fome  fccret  channel  brings. 

'Tis  happy  when  our  ftreams  of  knowledge  flow 

To  fill  their  banks,  but  not  to  overthrow. 

4  OF 
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OF        OLD        AGE. 
C  A  T  O,      S  C  I  P  I  O,     L  ^  L  I  U  S. 

SCIPIO      TO      CATO. 

THOUGH  all  the  aftions  of  your  life  are  crown'd 
With  wifdom,  nothing  makes  them  more  renown  'd, 
Than  that  thofe  years,  which  others  think  extreme. 
Nor  to  yourfelf,  nor  us  uneafy  feem  ; 
Under  which  weight  moft,  like  th'  old  giants,  groan. 
When  ^tna  on  their  backs  by  Jove  was  thrown. 

C  A  T  0.  What  you  urge,  Scipio,  from  right  reafon  flows ; 
All  parts  of  age  feem  burthenfome  to  thofe 
Who  virtue's  and  true  wifdom's  happinefs 
Cannot  difcern ;  but  they  who  thofe  poffefs. 
In  what 's  impos'd  by  nature  find  no  grief. 
Of  which  our  age  is  (next  our  death)  the  chief. 
Which  though  all  equally  defire  t'  obtain. 
Yet  when  they  have  obtain'd  it,  they  complain; 
Such  our  inconilancies  and  follies  are. 
We  fay  it  fteals  upon  us  unaware  : 
Our  want  of  reafoning  thefe  falfe  meafures  makes. 
Youth  runs  to  age,  as  childhood  youth  o'ertakes. 
How  much  more  grievous  would  our  lives  appear. 
To  reach  th'  eighth  hundred,  than  the  eightieth  year  ? 
Of  what,  in  that  long  fpace  of  time  hath  pall. 
To  foolilh  age  will  no  remembrance  lafl. 
My  age's  condudl  when  you  feem  t'  admire, 
(Which  that  it  may  deferve,  I  much  deiire) 

'Tis 
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'Tis  my  firfi;  rule,  on  nature,  as  my  guide 
Appointed  by  the  Gods,  I  have  rely'd; 
And  nature  (which  all  afls  of  life  dsfigns) 
Not  like  ill  poets,  in  the  laft  declines : 
But  fome  one  part  mufl  be  the  lall  of  all. 
Which,  like  ripe  fruits,  mull  either  rot,  or  fall. 
And  this  from  nature  muft  be  gently  borne, 
Elfe  her  (as  giants  did  the  Gods)  we  fcorn. 

LvEL.  But,  fir,  'tis  Scipio's  and  my  defire. 
Since  to  long  life  we  gladly  would  afpire. 
That  from  your  grave  inftruiflions  we  might  hear. 
How  we,  like  you,  may  this  great  burthen  bear. 

Cat.  This  I  refolv'd  before,  but  now  Ihall  do 
With  great  delight,  fmce  'tis  requir'd  by  you. 

Ljel.  If  to  yourfelf  it  will  not  tedious  prpve. 
Nothing  in  us  a  greater  joy  can  move. 
That  as  old  travellers  the  young  inftruft. 
Your  long,  our  fhort  experience  may  conduct. 

Cat.  'Tis  true  (as  the  old  proverb  doth  relate) 
Equals  with  equals  often  congregate. 
Two  confuls  (who  in  years  my  equals  were) 
When  fenators,  lamenting  I  did  hear. 
That  age  from  them  had  all  their  pleafures  torn. 
And  them  their  former  fuppliants  now  fcorn  : 
They,  what  is  not  to  be  accus'd,  accufe. 
Not  others,  but  themfelves  their  age  abufe  ; 
Elfe  this  might  mc  concern,  and  all  my  friends, 
Whofe  chcarful  age,  with  honour,  youth  attends, 
Joy'd  that  from  pleafure's  flavery  they  are  free. 
And  all  rcfpedls  due  to  their  age  they  fee. 

la 
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In  its  true  colours  this  complaint  appears 
The  ill  efFeft  of  manners,  not  of  years ; 
For  on  their  life  no  grievous  burthen  lies. 
Who  are  well-natur'd,  temperate,  and  wife ; 
But  an  inhuman  and  ill-temper'd  mind. 
Not  any  eafy  part  in  life  can  find. 

L^L.  This  I  believe;  yet  others  may  difpute. 
Their  age  (as  yours)  can  never  bear  fuch  fruit 
Of  honour,  wealth,  and  power,  to  make  them  fweet. 
Not  every  one  fuch  happinefs  can  meet. 

Cat.  Some  weight  your  argument,  my  Laelius,  bears. 
But  not  fo  much  as  at  firfl  fight  appears. 
This  anfwer  by  Themillocles  was  made, 
(When  a  Seriphian  thus  did  him  upbraid. 
You  thofe  great  honours  to  your  country  owe. 
Not  to  yourfelf) — Had  1  at  Seripho 
Been  born,  fuch  honour  I  had  never  feen. 
Nor  you,  if  an  Athenian  you  had  been : 
So  age,  cloath'd  in  indecent  poverty, 
'  To  the  moft  prudent  cannot  eafy  bej 
But  to  a  fool,  the  greater  his  eftate. 
The  more  uneafy  is  his  age's  weight. 
Age's  chief  arts,  and  arms,  are  to  grow  wife. 
Virtue  to  know,  and  known  to  exercife  ; 
All  juil:  returns  to  age  then  virtue  makes. 
Nor  her  in  her  extremity  forfakes ; 
The  fwecteft  cordial  we  receive  at  laft, 
Js  confcience  of  our  virtuous  aftions  part. 
I  (when  a  youth)  with  reverence  did  look 
On  Quintas  Fabius,  who  Tarentum  took; 

Yet 
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Yet  in  his  age  fuch  chearfulnefs  was  feen. 

As  if  his  years  and  mine  had  equal  been; 

His  gravity  was  mixt  with  gentlenefs. 

Nor  had  his  age  made  his  good-humour  lefs ; 

Then  was  he  well  in  years  (the  fame  that  he 

Was  conful,  that  of  my  nativity) 

(A  ftripling  then)  in  his  fourth  confulate 

On  him  at  Capua  1  in  arms  did  wait. 

I  five  years  after  at  Tarentum  wan 

The  quajflorlhip,  and  then  our  love  began; 

And  four  years  after,  when  I  prastor  was. 

He  pleaded,  and  the  Cincian  law  did  pafs. 

With  ufeful  diligence  he  us'd  t'  engage. 

Yet  with  the  temperate  arts  of  patient  age 

He  breaks  fierce  Hannibal's  infuking  heats; 

Of  which  exploits  thus  our  friend  Ennius  treats. 

He  by  delay  rellor'd  the  commonwealth. 

Nor  preferr'd  rumour  before  public  health. 

THE      AR.GUMENT. 

"  When  I  refleft  on  age,  I  find  there  are 

"  Four  c  ufes,  which  its  mifery  declare. 

"   I.  Becaafc  our  body's  ftrength  it  much  impairs: 

"  2.  That  it  takes  off  our  minds  from  great  afi:airs  : 

"  3.  Next,  that  our  fenfe  of  pleafure  it  deprives: 

"  4.  Lad,  tliat  approaching  dcath  attends  our  lives. 

"  Of  all  thefc  fevcral  caufcs  I  '11  difcourfe, 

"  And  then  of  each,  in  order,  weigh  the  force." 

THE 
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THE   FIRST   PART. 

THE  old  from  fuch  affairs  is  only  freed. 
Which  vigorous  youth,  and  ftrength  of  body  need ; 
But  to  more  high  affairs  our  age  is  lent, 
Moft  properly  when  heats  of  youth  are  fpent. 
Did  Fabius,  and  your  father  Scipio 
(Whofe  daughter  my  fon  married),  nothing  do  .' 
Fabricii,  Coruncani,  Curii; 
Whofe  courage,  counfel,  and  authority. 
The  Roman  commonwealth  reilor'd,  did  boaft. 
Nor  Appius,  with  whofe  ftrength  his  fight  was  lolt. 
Who  when  the  fenate  was  to  peace  inclin'd 
With  Pyrrhus,  Ihew'd  his  reafon  was  not  blind. 
Whither  's  our  courage  and  our  wifdom  come  ? 
When  Rome  itfelf  confpires  the  fate  of  Rome. 
The  reft  with  ancient  gravity  and  fkill 
He  fpake  (for  his  oration  's  extant  flill.) 
'Tis  feventecn  years  fince  he  had  conful  been 
The  fecond  time,  and  there  were  ten  between  ? 
Therefore  their  argument 's  of  little  force. 
Who  age  from  great  employments  would  divorce, 
^s  in  a  fhip  fome  climb  the  fhrouds,  t'  unfold 
The  fail,  fome  fweep  the  deck,  feme  pump  the  hold; 
Whilft  he  that  guides  the  helm,  employs  his  fkill. 
And  gives  the  law  to  them,  by  fitting  ftill. 
Great  aftions  kfs  from  courage,  ftrengtli,  and  fpecd. 
Than  from  wife  counfels  and  commands,  proceed ; 

Thofe 
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Thofe  arts  age  wants  not,  which  to  age  belong. 

Not  heat,  but  cold  experience,  makes  us  ftrong. 

A  conful,  tribune,  general,  I  have  been. 

All  forts  of  war  I  have  paft  through,  and  fecn  ; 

And  now  grown  old,  I  feem  t'  abandon  it. 

Yet  to  the  fenate  I  prefcribe  what 's  fit. 

I  every  day  'gainft  Carthage  war  proclaim, 

(For  Rome's  deftruftion  hath  been  long  her  aim) 

Nor  fliall  I  ceafe  till  I  her  ruin  fee. 

Which  triumph  may  the  Gods  defign  for  thee ; 

That  Scipio  may  revenge  his  grandfire's  ghoft, 

Whofe  life  at  Cannx  with  great  honour  loft 

Is  on  record,  nor  had  he  weary 'd  been 

With  age,  if  he  an  hundred  years  had  feen, 

He  had  not  us'd  excurfions,  fpears,  or  darts, 

Eut  counffl,  order,  and  fuch  aged  arts; 

Which,  if  our  anceftors  had  not  retain'd. 

The  fenate's  name  our  council  had  not  gain'd. 

The  Spartans  to  their  highefl:  Magiflrate 

The  name  of  Elder  did  appropriate : 

Therefore  his  fame  for  ever  (hall  remain. 

How  gallantly  Tarentum  he  did  gain. 

With  vigilant  conduct,  when  that  fliarp  reply 

He  gave  to  Salinator,  I  Hood  by. 

Who  to  the  caftle  fied,  the  town  being  loft. 

Yet  he  to  Maximus  did  vainly  boaft, 

'Twas  by  my  means  Tarentum  you  cbtain'd; 

'Tis  true,  had  you  not  loft,  I  had  not  gain'd. 

And  as  much  honour  on  his  gown  did  wait. 

As  on  his  arms,  in  his  fifth  confulate. 

When 
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When  his  colleague  Carvilius  ftept  afide. 

The  tribune  of  the  people  would  divide 

To  them  the  Gallic  and  the  Picene  field, 

Againil  the  fenate's  will,  he  will  not  yield; 

When  being  angry,  boldly  he  declares 

Thofe  things  were  afted  under  happy  liars. 

From  which  the  commonwealth  found  good  efFefts, 

But  otherwife  they  came  from  bad  afpefts. 

Many  great  things  of  Fabius  I  could  tell. 

But  his  fon's  death  did  all  the  reft  excel ; 

(His  gallant  fon,  though  young,  had  conful  been) 

His  funeral  oration  I  have  feen 

Often ;  and  when  on  that  I  turn  my  eyes, 

I  all  the  old  philofophers  defpife. 

Though  he  in  all  the  people's  eyes  feem'd  great. 

Yet  greater  he  appear'd  in  his  retreat; 

When  fearting  with  his  private  friends  at  home. 

Such  counlel,  fuch  difcourfe,  from  him  did  come. 

Such  fcience  in  his  art  of  augury. 

No  Roman  ever  was  more  learn'd  than  he; 

Knowledge  of  all  things  prefent  and  to  come, 

Remembering  all  the  wars  of  ancient  Rome, 

Nor  only  there,  but  all  the  world's  beiide: 

Dying  in  extreme  age,  I  prophefy'd 

That  which  is  come  to  pafs,  and  did  difcern 

From  his  furvivors  I  could  nothing  learn. 

This  long  difcourfe  was  but  to  let  you  fee. 

That  his  long  life  could  not  uneafy  be. 

Few  like  the  Fabii  or  the  Scipio's  are 

Takers  of  cities,  conquerors  in  war. 

Yet 
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Vet  others  to  like  happy  age  arrive. 
Who  modeft,  quiet,  and  with  virtue  live : 
Thus  Plato  writing  his  philofophy. 
With  honour  after  ninety  years  did  die. 
Th'  Athenian  ftory  writ  at  ninety-four 
By  Ifocrates,  who  yet  liv'd  five  years  more; 
His  mafler  Gorgias  at  the  hundredth  year 
And  feventh,  not  his  ftudies  did  forbear : 
And,  afk'd,  why  he  no  fooner  left  the  ftage. 
Said,  he  faw  nothing  to  accufe  old  age. 
None  but  the  foolifh,  who  their  lives  abufe, 
Aee,  of  their  own  miflakes  and  crimes,  accufe, 

o 

All  commonwealths  (as  by  records  is  feen) 

As  by  age  preferv'd,  by  youth  deftroy'd  have  been. 

When  the  tragedian  Nsevis  did  demand. 

Why  did  your  commonwealth  no  longer  (land  ? 

'Twas  anfwer'd,  that  their  fenators  were  new, 

f  ooliih  and  young,  and  fuch  as  nothing  knew. 

Nature  to  youth  hot  ralhnefs  doth  difpenfe. 

But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompenfe; 

But  age,  'tis  faid,  will  memory  decay. 

So  (if  it  be  not  exercis'd)  it  may; 

Or,  if  by  nature  it  be  dull  and  flow:  ", 

Themiftocles  (when  ag'd)  the  names  did  know 

Of  all  th'  Athenians ;  and  none  grow  fo  old. 

Not  to  remember  where  they  hid  their  gold. 

From  age  fuch  art  of  memory  we  learn. 

To  forget  nothing,  which  is  our  concern; 

Their  intercll  no  prieft  nor  forcerer 

Forgets,  nor  hTwyer,  nor  philofophcr; 

Vol.  IX.        '  T  N<J 
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No  underftanding  memory  can  want. 

Where  wifdom  ftudious  induftry  doth  plant. 

Nor  does  it  only  in  the  aftive  live. 

But  in  the  quiet  and  contemplative ; 

When  Sophocles  (who  plays  when  aged  wrote) 

Was  by  his  fons  before  the  judges  brought, 

Becaufe  he  pay'd  the  Mufes  fuch  refpeft. 

His  fortune,  wife,  and  children  to  negleft ; 

Almoft  condemn'd,  he  mov'd  the  judges  thus. 

Hear,  but  inftead  of  me,  my  Oedipus : 

The  judges  hearing  with  applaufe,  at  th'  end 

Freed  him,  and  faid,  no  fool  fuch  lines  had  penn'd. 

What  poets  and  what  orators  can  I 

Recount !  what  princes  in  philofophy  ! 

Whofe  conflant  ftudies  with  their  age  did  ftrive. 

Nor  did  they  thofe,  though  thofe  did  them  furvive. 

Old  hufbandmen  I  at  Sabinum  know. 

Who  for  another  year  dig,  plough,  and  fow; 

For  never  any  man  was  yet  fo  old. 

But  hop*d  his  life  one  winter  more  might  hold. 

Ca^cilius  vainly  faid,  each  day  we  fpend 

Difcovers  fomething,  which  muft  needs  offend ; 

But  fometimes  age  may  pleafant  things  behold. 

And  nothing  that  offends :  He  Ihould  have  told 

This  not  to  age,  but  youth,  who  oftener  fee 

What  not  alone  offends,  but  hurts,  than  we : 

That  I  in  him,  which  he  in  age,  condemn'd. 

That  us  it  renders  odious  and  contemn'd. 

He  knew  not  virtue,  if  he  thought  this  truth ; 

For  youth  delights  in  age,  and  age  in  youth. 

mat 
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What  to  the  old  can  greater  pleafure  be. 
Than  hopeful  and  ingenuous  youth  to  fee ; 
When  they  with  reverence  follow  where  we  lead. 
And  in  ftrait  pfiths  by  our  direftions  tread  I 
And  ev'n  my  converfation  here  I  fee. 
As  well  recciv'd  by  you,  as  yours  by  me. 
'Tis  difingcnuous  to  accufe  our  age 
Of  idlcfiefs,  who  all  our  powers  engage 
In  the  fame  ftodies,  the  fame  courfe  to  hold ; 
Nor  think  our  rcafon  for  new  arts  too  old. 
Solon  the  fage  his  progrefs  never  ccas'd. 
But  ftlll  his  learning  with  his  days  increas'd; 
And  I  with  the  fame  grecdinefs  did  feck. 
As  water  when  I  thirit,  to  fwallow  Greek  j 
Which  I  did  only  learn,  that  I  might  know 
Thofe  great  examples  which  I  follow  now ; 
And  I  have  heard  that  Socrates  the  wife, 
Learn'd  on  the  lute  for  his  laft  excrcife. 
Though  many  of  the  ancients  did  the  fame. 
To  improve  knowledge  was  my  only  aim. 

THE      SECOND      PART. 

O  W  int'  our  fecond  grievance  I  mufl  break, 
"  That  lofs  of  ftrength   makes  underftandLng 
"  weak." 
I  grieve  no  more  my  youthful  llrength  to  want. 
Than,  young,  that  of  a  bull  or  elephant ; 
Then  with  that  force  content  v/liich  nature  gave. 
Nor  am  I  now  difpleas'd  v/ith  what  I  have. 

T  2  Whcu 
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When  the  young  wreftlers  at  their  fport  grew  wanitj 
Old  Milo  wept,  to  fee  his  naked  arm ; 
And  cry'd,  'twas  dead :  Trifler,  thine  heart,  and  head. 
And  all  that 's  in  them  (not  thy  arm)  are  dead ; 
This  folly  every  looker-on  derides, 
To  glcry  only  in  thy  arms  and  fides. 
Our  gallant  anceflors  let  fall  no  tears, 
Their  ftrength  decreafmg  by  increafing  years ; 
But  they  advanc'd  in  wifdom  every  hour. 
And  made  the  commonwealth  advance  in  power. 
But  orators  may  grieve,  for  in  their  fides. 
Rather  than  heads,  their  faculty  abides  j 
Yet  I  have  heard  old  voices  loud  and  clear. 
And  ftill  my  own  fometimes  the  fenate  hear. 
When  th'  old  with  fmooth  and  gentle  voices  plead. 
They  by  the  ear  their  well-pleas'd  audience  lead : 
Which,  if  I  had  not  ftrength  enough  to  do, 
I  could  (my  Lselius,  and  my  Scipio) 
What 's  to  be  done,  or  not  be  done,  inftruft. 
And  to  the  maxims  of  good  life  condudt. 
Cneius  and  Publius  Scipio,  and  (that  man 
Of  men)  your  grandfire  the  great  African, 
Were  joyful,  when  the  flower  of  noble  blood 
Crowded  their  dwellings,  and  attending  ftood. 
Like  oracles  their  counfels  to  receive. 
How  in  their  progrefs  they  fhould  a£l,  and  live. 
And  they  whofe  high  examples  youth  obeys. 
Are  not  defpifed,  though  their  ftrength  decays. 
And  thofe  decays  (to  fpeak  the  naked  truth. 
Though  the  defers  of  age)  were  crimes  of  youth. 
.  Intemperate 
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Intemperate  youth  (by  fad  experience  found) 

Ends  in  an  age  imperfecl  and  unfound. 

Cyrus,  though  ag'd  (if  Xenophon  fay  true) ; 

Lucius  Metellus  (whom  when  young  I  knew) 

Who  held  (after  his  fecond  confulate) 

Twenty-two  years  the  high  pontificate; 

Neither  of  thefe,  in  body  or  in  mind. 

Before  their  death  the  leaft  decay  did  find. 

I  fpeak  not  of  myfelf,  though  none  deny 

To  age,  to  praife  their  youth,  the  liberty : 

Such  an  unwalled  ftrength  I  cannot  boaft. 

Yet  now  my  years  are  eighty-four  almoft : 

And  though  from  wliat  it  was  my  ftrength  is  far. 

Both  in  the  firft  and  fecond  Punick  war. 

Nor  at  Thermopylae,  under  Glabrio, 

Nor  when  I  conful  into  Spain  did  go ; 

But  yet  I  feel  no  weaknefs,  nor  hath  length 

Of  winters  quite  enervated  my  ftrength; 

And  I,  my  gueft,  my  client,  or  my  friend. 

Still  in  the  courts  of  juftice  can  defend: 

Neither  muft  I  that  proverb's  truth  allow, 

"  Who  would  be  ancient,  muft  be  early  fo." 

I  would  be  youthful  ftill,  and  find  no  need 

To  appear  old,  till  I  was  fo  indeed. 

And  yet  you  fee  my  hours  not  idle  are. 

Though  with  your  ftrength  I  cannot  mine  compare; 

Yet  this  centurion's  doth  your's  furmount. 

Not  therefore  him  the  better  man  I  count, 

Milo,  when  entering  the  Olympic  game. 

With  a  huge  ox  upon  his  flioulder  came. 

T  3  Would 
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Would  you  the  force  of  Milo's  body  find. 

Rather  than  of  P}'thagoras*s  mind  ? 

The  force  which  nature  gives  with  care  retain,   . 

But,  when  decay'd,  'tis  folly  to  complain; 

In  age  to  wifli  for  youth  is  full  as  vain. 

As  for  a  youth  to  turn  a  child  again. 

Simple  and  certain  nature's  ways  appear. 

And  fhe  fcts  forth  the  feafons  of  the  year. 

So  in  all  parts  of  life  we  find  her  truth, 

Weaknefi  to  childhood,  rafhnefs  to  our  youth ; 

I'o  elder  years  to  be  diJcrcct  and  grave, 

7"hcn  to  old  age  maturity  fhe  ga\e. 

(Scipio)  you  know,  how  Mafiinifla  bears 

His  kingly  port  at  more  than  ninety  years ; 

When  marching  with  his  foot,  he  walks  till  night: 

When  with  his  horfe,  he  never  will  aiight ; 

Though  cold,  or  wet,  his  head  is  always  bare ; 

So  hot,  fo  dry,  his  aged  members  are. 
You  fee  how  exercife  and  temperance 

fcv'n  to  old  years  a  youthful  ftrength  advance. 

Our  law  (becaufe  from  age  our  ftrength  retires) 

No  duty  which  belongs  to  ilrength  requires. 

But  age  doth  manv  men  fo  feeble  make. 

That  they  no  great  defign  can  undertake ; 

Yet,  that  to  age  not  fingly  is  apply *d. 

But  to.  all  man's  infirmities  befide. 

That  Scipio,  who  adopted  you,  did  fall 

Into  fuch  pain5,  he  had  no  health  at  all ; 

Who  elfe  had  equal'd  Africanus'  parts. 

Exceeding  him  in  all  the  liberal  arts : 

Why 
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Why  fhould  thofe  errors  then  imputed  be 

To  age  alone,  from  which  our  youth  's  not  free  ? 

Every  difeafe  of  age  we  may  prevent. 

Like  thofe  of  youth,  by  being  diligent. 

When  fick,  fuch  moderate  exercife  we  ufe. 

And  diet,  as  our  vital  heat  renews ; 

And  if  oar  body  thence  refrefhment  finds. 

Then  muft  we  alfo  exercife  our  minds. 

If  with  continual  oil  we  not  fupply 

Our  lamp,  the  light  for  want  of  it  will  die  : 

Though  bodies  may  be  tir'd  with  exercife, 

]Slo  wearinefs  the  mind  could  e'er  furprize. 

Cajcilius  the  comedian,  when  of  age 

He  reprefents  the  follies  on  the  ftage ; 

They  're  credulous,  forgetful,  dilTolute, 

Neither  thofe  crimes  to  age  he  doth  impute. 

But  to  old  men  to  whom  thofe  crimes  belong. 

Luft,  petulance,  ralhnefs,  are  in  youth  more  ftrong 

Than  age,  and  yet  young  men  tliofe  vices  hate. 

Who  virtuous  are,  difcreet,  and  temperate : 

And  fo  what  we  call  dotage,  feldom  breeds 

In  bodies,  but  where  nature  fows  the  feeds. 

There  are  five  daughters,  and  four  gallant  fons. 

In  whom  t!ie  blood  of  noble  Appius  runs. 

With  a  moll  numerous  family  befide ; 

Whom  he  alone,  though  old  and  blind,  did  guide. 

Yet  his  clear-fightcd  mind  was  ftill  intent. 

And  to  his  bufmels  like  a  bow  flood  bent : 

By  children,  fcrvap.rs,  neighbours,  fo  elleem'd. 

He  not  a  mailer,  but  a  monarch  fcem'd. 

T4  All 
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All  his  relations  his  admirers  were. 
His  fons  paid  reverence,  and  his  fervants  fear : 
The  order  and  the  ancient  difciplme 
Of  Romans  did  in  all  his  aftions  fhine. 
Authority  kept- up  old  age  fecures, 
Whofe  dignity  as  long  as  life  endures. 
Something  of  youth  1  in  old  age  approve. 
Est  more  the  marks  of  age  in  youth  I  love. 
Who  this  obferves,  may  in  his  body  find 
Decrepit  age,  but  never  in  his  mind. 
The  feven  volumes  of  my  own  reports. 
Wherein  are  all  the  pleadings  of  our  courts } 
All  noble  monuments  of  Greece  are  come 
Unto  my  hands,  with  thofe  of  ancient  Rome, 
The  pontihciai,  and  the  civil  law, 
1  ftudy  liill,  and  thence  orations  draw. 
And  to  confirm  my  memory,  at  night. 
What  I  hear,  fee,  or  do,  by  day,  I  ftill  recite, 
Thefe  exercifes  for  my  thoughts  I  find, 
Thefe  labours  are  the  chariots  of  my  mind. 
To  ferve  my  friends,  the  fenate  I  frequent. 
And  there,  what  I  before  digefted,  vent. 
Which  only  from  my  llrength  of  mind  proceedS| 
Net  any  outward  force  of  body  needs : 
Which,  if  I  could  not  do,  I  fnould  delight 
On  whr.t  I  would  to  ruminate  at  night. 
Who  in  fuch  praftices  their  minds  engage. 
Nor  fear  nor  think  of  their  approa.cliing  age  ; 
Which  by  degrees  invifibly  doth  creep : 
Nor  do  we  feem  to-  die,  but  fall  afleep. 

THE 
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THE      T  li  I  R  D      PART. 

NOW  muft  I  draw  my  forces  'gainil  that  hoft 
Of  pleafures,  which  i'  th'  fea  of  age  are  loft. 
O  thou  moil  high  tranfcendent  gift  of  age  1 
Youth  from  its  folly  thus  to  difengage. 
And  now  receive  from  me  that  moft  divine 
Oration  of  that  noble  Tarcntine, 
Which  at  Tarentum  I  long  fmce  did  hear ; 
When  I  attended  the  great  Fabius  there. 
Ye  gods !  was  it  man's  nature,  or  his  fate, 
Betray'd  him  with  fweet  pleafure's  poifon'd  bait  ? 
Which  he,  with  all  defigns  of  art  or  power. 
Doth  with  unbridled  appetite  devour ; 
And  as  all  poifons  feek  the  noblell  part, 
Pleafure  poflefles  firft  the  head  and  heart ; 
Intoxicating  both,  by  them,  Ihe  finds. 
And  burns  the  facred  temples  of  our  minds. 
Furies,  which  reafon's  di\dne  chains  had  bound, 
(That  being  broken)  all  the  world  confound. 
Luft,  murder,  treafon,  avarice,  and  hell 
Itfelf  broke  loofe,  in  reafon's  palace  dwell : 
Truth,  honour,  juftice,  temperance,  are  fled. 
All  her  attendants  into  darknefs  led. 
But  why  all  this  difcourfe  ?  when  pleafure's  rage 
Hath  conquer'd  reafon,  we  muft  treat  with  age. 
Age  undermines,  and  will  in  time  furprize 
Her  ftrongeft  fores,  and  cut  off  all  fuppUes  j 

And, 
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And,  join'd  in  league  with  ftrong  necefllty, 
Pleafure  muft  fly,  or  elfe  by  famine  die. 
Flaminius,  whom  a  confuhhip  had  grac'd, 
(Then  cenfor)  from  the  fenate  I  difplac'd ; 
When  he  in  Gaul,  a  conful,  made  a  feaft, 
A  beauteous  courtezan  did  him  requeft 
To  fee  the  cutting  off  a  prifoner's  head; 
This  crime  I  could  not  leave  unpunilhed. 
Since  by  a  private  villainy  he  Itain'd 
That  public  honour,  which  at  Rome  he  gain'd. 
Tlien  to  our  age  (when  not  to  pleafures  bent) 
This  feems  an  honour,  not  difparagement. 
We,  not  all  pleafures,  like  the  Stoicks,  hate; 
But  love  and  feek  thofe  which  are  moderate. 
(Though  divine  Piato  thus  of  pleafures  thought. 
They  us,  with  hooks  and  baits,  like  fifties  caught) 
When  quseftor,  to  the  gods,  in  public  halls 
I  was  the  firfl:  who  fet  up  feftivals. 
Not  with  high  taftes  our  appetites  did  force. 
But  fili'd  wdth  converfation  and  difcourfe  ; 
Which  fealls  Convivial  Meetings  we  did  name  : 
Not  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  to  their  fhame, 
Call'd  it  a  Composition,  not  a  feaft; 
Declaring  the  worft  part  of  it  the  beft. 
Thofe  entertainments  I  did  then  frequent 
Sometimes  with  youthful  heat  and  merriment: 
But  now  I  thank  my  age,  which  gives  me  eafe 
From  thofe  exceffes ;  yet  myfelf  I  pleafe 
With  chcarful  talk  to  entertain  my  guefts, 
(Difcourfcs  are  to  age  continual  kaib) 

The 
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The  love  of  meat  and  wine  they  recompenfe, 

And  chear  the  mind,  as  much  as  thofe  the  fenfct 

I  'm  not  more  pleas'd  with  gravity  among 

The  ag'd,  than  to  be  youthful  with  the  young ; 

Nor  'gainfl  all  pleafures  proclaim  open  war. 

To  which,  in  age,  fome  natural  motions  are. 

And  ftill  at  my  Sabinum  I  delight 

To  treat  my  neighbours  till  the  depth  of  night. 

But  we  the  fenfe  of  guft  and  pleafure  want. 

Which  youtli  at  full  pofTeffes,  this  I  grant ; 

But  age  fecks  not  the  things  which  youth  requires. 

And  no  man  needs  that  which  he  not  defires. 

When  Sophocles  was  aflc'd,  if  he  deny'd 

Himfelf  the  ufe  of  pleafures,  he  reply'd, 

I  humbly  thank,  th'  immortal  gods,  who  me 

From  that  fierce  tyrant's  infolence  fet  free. 

But  they,  whom  prefling  appetites  conllrain. 

Grieve  when  they  cannot  their  defires  obtain. 

Young  men  the  ufe  of  pleafure  underlland. 

As  of  an  objedl  new,  and  near  at  hand  : 

Though  this  ftands  more  remote  from  age's  fight. 

Yet  they  behold  it  not  without  delight : 

As  ancient  fcldiers,  from  their  duties  eas'd. 

With  fenfe  of  honour  and  rewards  are  pleas'd; 

So  from  ambitious  hopes  and  lulls  releaft. 

Delighted  with  itfelf,  our  age  doth  reft. 

No  part  of  life's  more  happy,  when  with  bread 

Of  ancient  knowledge,  and  new  learning  fed. 

AD  youthful  pleafures  by  degrees  muft  ceafe  ; 

But  thofe  of  age  ev'n  with  our  years  increaie. 

We 
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We  love  not  loaded  boards,  and  goblets  crown'd. 

But  free  from  furfeits  our  repofe  is  found. 

When  old  Fabricius  to  the  Samnites  went, 

Ambaflador,  from  Rome  to  Pyrrhus  fent. 

He  heard  a  grave  philofopher  maintain. 

That  all  the  aftions  of  our  life  were  vain. 

Which  with  our  fenfe  of  pleafure  not  confpirM  ; 

Fabricius  the  philofopher  defir'd. 

That  he  to  Pyrrhus  would  that  maxim  teach. 

And  to  the  Samnites  the  fame  dodlrine  preach ; 

Then  of  their  conqueft  he  fhould  doubt  no  more. 

Whom  their  own  pleafures  overcame  before. 

Now  into  ruftic  matters  I  muft  fall. 

Which  pleafure  feems  to  me  the  chief  of  all. 

Age  no  impediment  to  thofe  can  give. 

Who  wifely  by  the  rules  of  nature  live. 

Earth  (though  our  mother)  chearfuUy  obeys 

All  the  commands  her  race  upon  her  lays. 

For  whatfoever  from  our  hand  Ihe  takes. 

Greater  or  lefs,  a  vaft  return  Ihe  makes. 

Nor  am  I  only  pleas 'd  with  that  refource. 

But  with  her  ways,  her  method,  and  her  force: 

The  feed  her  bofom  (by  the  plough  made  fit) 

F>.eceives,  where  kindly  fhe  embraces  it. 

Which,  with  her  genuine  warmth  diffus'd  and  fpread. 

Sends  forth  betimes  a  green  and  tender  head. 

Then  gives  it  motion,  life,  and  nourilhment. 

Which  from  tlie  root  through  nerves  and  veins  are  fent, 

Streight  in  a  hollow  fheath  upright  it  grows. 

And,  form  receiving,  doth  itfelf  difclofe  ; 

Drawn 
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t)rawn  up  in  ranks  and  files,  the  bearded  fpikes 
Guard  it  from  birds,  as  with  a  ftand  of  pikes. 
When  of  the  vine  I  fpeak,  I  feem  infpir'd. 
And  with  delight,  as  with  her  juice,  am  fir'd ; 
At  nature's  god-like  power  I  lland  amaz'd. 
Which  fuch  vaft  bodies  hath  from  atoms  rais'd. 
The  kernel  of  a  grape,  the  fig's  fmall  grain. 
Can  cloath  a  mountain,  and  o'erlhade  a  plain  : 
But  thou,  dear  vine,  forbid'ft  me  to  be  long. 
Although  thy  trunk  be  neither  large  nor  ftrong. 
Nor  can  thy  head  (not  helpt)  itfelf  fublime. 
Yet,  like  a  ferpent,  a  tall  tree  can  climb ; 
Whate'er  thy  many  fingers  can  entwine. 
Proves  thy  fupport,  and  all  its  ftrength  is  thine. 
Though  nature  gave  not  legs,  it  gave  thee  hands. 
By  which  thy  prop  the  proudeil  cedar  ftands : 
As  thou  haft  hands,  fo  hath  thy  offspring  wings. 
And  to  the  higheft  part  of  mortals  fprings. 
But  left  thou  ftiould'ft  confume  thy  wealth  in  vain. 
And  ftarve  thyfelf  to  feed  a  numerous  train. 
Or  like  the  bee  (fweet  as  thy  blood)  defign'd 
To  be  deftroy'd  to  propagate  his  kind. 
Left  thy  redundant  and  fuperfluous  juice 
Should  fading  leaves  inftead  of  fruits  produce. 
The  pruner's  hand,  with  letting  blood,  muft  (  _;ench 
Thy  heat,  and  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench ; 
Then  from  the  joints  of  thy  prolific  ftem 
A  fwelling  knot  is  raifed  (call'd  a  gem), 
Whence,  in  Ihort  fpace,  iifelf  the  clufter  ftiows. 
And  from  earth's  moifture  mixi  with  fun-beams  grows. 

r  th' 
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I'  th'  fpring,  like  youth,  it  yields  an  acid  tafte. 

But  fummer  doth,  like  age,  the  fournefs  wafle ; 

Then  cloath'd  with  leaves,  from  heat  and  cold  fecure. 

Like  virgins,  fweet,  and  beauteous,  when  mature. 

On  fruits,  flowers,  herbs,  and  plants,  I  long  could  dwell. 

At  once  to  pleafe  my  eye,  my  tafte,  my  fnieli; 

My  walks  of  trees,  all  planted  by  my  hand. 

Like  children  of  my  own  begetting  ftand. 

To  tell  the  feveral  natures  of  each  earth. 

What  fruits  from  each  moll  properly  take  birth : 

And  with  what  arts  to  enrich  every  mold. 

The  dry  to  moiften,  and  to  warm  the  cold. 

But  when  v/e  graft,  or  buds  inoculate. 

Nature  by  art  we  nobly  meliorate ; 

As  Orpheus*  mivfic  wildeft  beafts  did  tame, 

From  the  four  crab  the  fweeteft  apple  came  : 

The  mother  to  the  daughter  goes  to  fchool. 

The  fpecies  changed,  doth  her  laws  o'er-rule  ; 

Nature  herfelf  doth  from  herfelf  depart, 

(Strange  tranfmigration  !)  by  the  power  of  art. 

How  little  things  g-ive  law  to  jrreat !  we  f^e 

The  fmall  bud  captivates  the  greateft  tree. 

Here  even  the  power  divine  we  imitate. 

And  feem  not  to  beget,  but  to  create. 

Much  was  I  pleas 'd  with  fov/ls  and  beafts,  the  tame 

For  food  and  profit,  and  the  wild  for  game. 

Excufe  me  when  this  pleafant  ftring  I  touch, 

(For  age,  of  what  delights  it,  fpcaks  too  much.) 

Who  twice  vlftoriou:  Pyrrhus  conquered, 

•  The  Sabines  and  the  Samnites  captive  led. 

Great 
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Great  Curius,  his  remainnig  days  did  fpend. 

And  in  this  happy  life  his  triumphs  end. 

My  farm  ftands  near,  and  when  I  there  retire. 

His  and  that  age's  temper  I  admire  : 

The  Samnites  chiefs,  as  by  his  fire  he  fate. 

With  a  vaft  fum  of  gold  on  him  did  wait ; 

Return,  faid  he,  your  gold  I  nothing  weigh. 

When  thofe,  who  can  command  it,  me  obey  i 

This  my  affertion  proves,  he  may  be  old. 

And  yet  not  fordid,  who  refufes  gold. 

In  fummer  to  fit  ftill,  or  walk,  I  love. 

Near  a  cool  fountain,  or  a  fhady  grove. 

What  can  in  winter  render  more  delight. 

Than  the  high  fun  at  noon,  and  fire  at  night  ? 

While  our  old  friends  and  neighbours  feall  and  play. 

And  with  their  harmlefs  mirth  turn  night  to  day, 

Unpurchas'd  plenty  our  full  tables  loads. 

And  part  of  what  they  lent,  return  t'  our  gods. 

That  honour  and  authority  which  dwells 

With  age,  all  pleafurcs  of  our  youth  excels. 

Obferve,  that  I  that  age  have  only  prais'd 

Whofe  pillars  were  on  youth's  foundations  rais'd. 

And  that  (for  which  1  great  applaufc  receiv'd) 

As  a  true  maxim  hath  been  fince  believ'd. 

That  moft  unhappy  age  great  pity  needs. 

Which  to  defend  itfelf  new  matter  pleads ; 

Not  from  grey  hairs  authority  doth  flow. 

Nor  from  bald  heads,  nor  from  a  wrinkled  brow. 

But  our  paft  life,  when  virtuoufly  fpent. 

Mull  to  our  age  thof;;  happy  fruits  prefent. 

3  Thofe 
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Thofe  things  to  age  moft  honourable  are. 

Which  eafy,  common,  and  but  light  appear> 

Salutes,  confulting,  compliment,  refort, 

Crouding  attendance  to,  and  from  the  court : 

And  not  on  Rome  alone  this  honour  waits. 

But  on  all  civil  and  well-govern'd  ftates. 

Lyfander  pleading  in  his  city's  praife. 

From  thence  his  ftrongeft  argument  did  raife, 

That  Sparta  did  with  honour  age  fupport. 

Paying  them  juft  refpedl  at  ftage,  and  court. 

But  at  proud  Athens  youth  did  age  out- face, 

No'r  at  the  plays  would  rife,  or  give  them  place. 

When  an  Athenian  ftranger  of  great  age 

Arriv'd  at  Sparta,  climbing  up  the  ftage. 

To  him  the  whole  aflembly  rofe,  and  ran 

To  place  and  eafe  this  old  and  reverend  man. 

Who  thus  his  thanks  returns,  Th'  Athenians  know 

What  's  to  be  done;  but  what  they  know,  not  do. 

Here  our  great  fenate's  orders  I  may  quote. 

The  firll  in  age  is  ftill  the  firft  in  vote. 

Nor  honour,  nor  high  birth,  nor  great  command 

In  competition  with  great  years  may  ftand. 

Why  fhould  our  youth's  ihort  tranfient  pleafures  dare 

With  age's  lafting  honours  to  compare  ? 

On  the  woi'ld's  ftage,  when  our  applaufe  grows  high. 

For  afting  here  life's  tragic-comedy. 

The  lookers-on  will  fay  we  act  not  well, 

Unlefs  the  laft  the  former  fcenes  excel : 

But  age  is  froward,  uneafy,  fcrutinous. 

Hard  to  be  pleas'd,  and.  parfunonious  j 

But 
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But  all  thofe  errors  from  our  manners  rife. 

Not  from  our  years ;  yet  fome  morofities 

We  mull  expeft  fmce  jealoufy  belongs 

To  age,  of  fcorn,  and  tender  fenfe  of  wrongs : 

Yet  thofe  are  mollify 'd,  or  not  difcern'd. 

Where  civil  arts  and  manners  have  been  learn'd : 

So  the  Twins  humours,  in  our  Terence,  are 

Unlike,  this  harfh  and  rude,  that  fmooth  and  fair. 

Our  nature  here  is  not  unlike  our  wine. 

Some  forts,  when  old,  continue  briik  and  fine ; 

So  age's  gravity  may  feem  fevere. 

But  nothing  harfh  or  bitter  ought  t'  appear. 

Of  age's  avarice  I  cannot  fee 

What  colour,  ground,  or  reafon  there  fhould  be : 

Is  it  not  folly,  when  the  way  we  ride 

Is  fhort,  for  a  long  voyage  to  provide  ? 

To  avarice  fome  title  youth  may  own. 

To  reap  in  autumn  what  the  fpring  had  fown ; 

And  with  the  providence  of  bees,  or  ants. 

Prevent  with  fummer's  plenty,  winter's  wants. 

But  age  fcarce  fows,  till  death  flands  by  to  reap. 

And  to  a  flranger's  hand  transfers  the  heap; 

Afraid  to  be  fo  once,  fhe  's  always  poor. 

And  to  avoid  a  mifchief  makes  it  fure. 

Such  madnefs,  as  for  fear  of  death  to  die. 

Is,  to  be  poor  for  fear  of  poverty. 


Vol.  IX.  U  THE 
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THE      FOURTH      PART. 

^■T  O  W  againfl  (that  which  terrifies  our  age) 
^    The  lalt,  and  greateft  grievance,  we  engage; 
To  her,  grim  death  appears  in  all  her  fhapes. 
The  hungry  grave  for  her  due  tribute  gapes. 
Fond,  foolifh  man  !  with  fear  of  death  furpriz'd. 
Which  either  fliould  be  wiih'd  for,  or  defpis'd; 
This,  if  our  fouls  with  bodies  death  dellroy  ; 
That,  if  our  fouls  a  fecond  life  enjoy. 
What  elfe  is  to  be  fear'd ;  when  we  fhall  gain 
Eternal  life,  or  have  no  fenfe  of  pain  ? 
The  youngeft  in  the  morning  are  not  fure. 
That  till  the  night  their  life  they  can  fecure. 
Their  age  ftands  more  expos'd  to  accidents 
Than  ours,  nor  common  care  their  fate  prevents : 
Death's  force  (with  terror)  againfl  nature  flrives. 
Nor  one  of  many  to  ripe  age  arrives. 
From  this  ill  fate  the  world's  diforders  rife. 
For  if  all  men  were  old  they  would  be  wife ; 
Years  and  experience  our  forefathers  taught. 
Them  under  laws,  and  into  cities  brought : 
Why  only  Ihould  the  fear  of  death  belong 
To  age,  which  is  as  common  to  the  young  ? 
Vour  hopeful  brothers,  and  my  fon,  to  you 
(Scipio)  and  me,  this  maxim  makes  too  true : 
But  vigorous  youth  may  his  gay  thoughts  ereft 
To  many  years,  which  age  muft  not  cxpedl ; 

But 
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But  when  he  fees  his  airy  hopes  deceiv'd ; 
With  grief  he  fays,  Who  this  would  have  believ'd  ? 
We  happier  are  than  they,  who  but  defir'd 
To  poflefs  that,  which  we  long  fince  acquir'd. 
What  if  our  age  to  Neftor's  could  extend  ? 
'Tis  vain  to  think  that  lafling,  which  muft  end ; 
And  when  'tis  part,  not  any  part  remains 
Thereof,  but  the  reward  which  virtue  gains- 
Days,  months,  and  years,  like  running  waters  flow. 
Nor  what  is  pa  ft,  nor  what 's  to  come,  we  know  : 
Our  date,  how  fhort  foe'er,  muft  us  content; 
When  a  good  aftor  doth  his  part  prefent. 
In  every  ad  he  our  attentio:t  draws. 
That  at  the  laft  he  may  find  juft  applaufe; 
So  (though  but  fnort)  yet  we  mull  Icarn  the  art 
Of  virtue,  on  this  ftage  to  aft  our  part ; 
True  v/ifdom  muft  our  aflions  fo  dired. 
Not  only  the  laft  plaudit  to  exped : 
Yet  grieve  no  more,  though  long  that  part  fhould  laff. 
Than  huftjandnifin,  becaufe  the  fpring  is  paft. 
The  fpring,  like  youth,  frefli  bloflbms  doth  produce. 
But  autumn  makes  them  ripe,  and  fit  for  ufe  : 
So  age  a  mature  raellowncfs  doth  fet 
On  the  green  promifes  of  youthful  heat. 
All  things  which  nature  did  ordain  are  good. 
And  fo  muft  be  recciv'd  and  underftood. 
Age,  like  ripe  apples,  on  earth's  bofom  drops. 
While  force  our  youth,  like  fruits  untimely,  crops ; 
The  fparkling  flame  of  our  warm  blood  expires. 
As  when  huge  ftreams  are  pour'd  on  raging  fires ; 

U   2  But 
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But  age  unforc'd  falls  by  her  own  confent. 

As  coals  to  aflies,  when  the  fpirit  's  fpent; 

Therefore  to  death  I  with  fuch  joy  refort. 

As  feamen  from  a  tempeft  to  their  port. 

Yet  to  that  port  ourfelves  we  muft  not  force. 

Before  our  pilot,  nature,  fteers  our  courfe. 

Let  us  the  caufes  of  our  fear  condemn. 

Then  death  at  his  approach  we  ihall  contemn. 

Though  to  our  heat  of  youth  our  age  feems  cold. 

Yet,  when  refolv'd,  it  is  more  brave  and  bold. 

Thus  Solon  to  Pififtratus  reply 'd. 

Demanded,  on  what  fuccour  he  rely'd. 

When  with  fo  few  he  boldly  did  engage ; 

Ke  faid,  he  took  his  courage  from  his  age. 

Then  death  feems  welcome,  and  our  nature  kind. 

When  leaving  us  a  perfeft  fenfe  and  mind. 

She  (like  a  workman  in  his  fcience  fkill'd) 

Pulls  down  with  eafe,  what  her  own  hand  did  build. 

That  art  which  knew  to  join  all  parts  in  one. 

Makes  the  leaft  violent  feparation. 

Yet  though  our  ligaments  betimes  grow  weak. 

We  m.uft  not  force  them  till  themfelves  they  break. 

Pythagoras  bids  us  in  our  ftation  Hand, 

Till  God,  our  general,  fhall  us  dilband. 

Wife  Solon  dying,  wifh'd  his  friends  might  grieve. 

That  in  their  memories  he  flUl  might  live. 

Yet  wifer  Ennius  gave  command  to  all 

His  friends,  not  to  bewail  his  funeral; 

Your  tears  for  fuch  a  death  in  vain  you  Ipend, 

Which  ftrait  in  immortality  Ihall  end. 

In 
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In  death  if  there  be  any  fenfe  of  pain. 

But  a  fhort  fpacc,  to  age  it  will  remain. 

On  which,  without  my  fears,  my  wifhes  wait. 

But  timorous  youth  on  this  fhould  meditate: 

Who  for  light  pleafure  this  advice  rejefts. 

Finds  little,  when  his  thoughts  he  recollefts. 

Our  death  (though  not  its  certain  date)  we  Iciiow; 

Nor  whether  it  may  be  this  night  or  no  : 

How  then  can  they  contented  live,  who  fear 

A  danger  certain  ?  and  none  knows  how  near. 

They  err,  who  for  the  fear  of  death  difpute. 

Our  gallant  aftions  this  miftake  confute. 

Thee  Brutus,  Rome's  lirit  martyr  I  mull  name. 

The  Curtii  bravely  div'd  the  gulph  of  flame: 

Attilius  facrific'd  himfelf,  to  fave 

That  faiih,  which  to  his  barbarous  foes  he  gave ; 

With  the  two  Scipio's  did  thy  uncle  fall. 

Rather  than  fly  from  conquering  Hannibal. 

The  great  Marcellus  (who  rellored  Rome) 

His  greateft  foes  with  honour  did  intomb. 

Their  lives  how  many  of  our  legions  threw 

Into  the  breach  ?  whence  no  return  they  knew : 

Mull  then  the  wife,  the  old,  the  learned,  fear 

What  not  the  rude,  the  young,  th'  unlearn'd  forbear  ? 

Satiety  from  all  things  elfc  doth  come. 

Then  life  muft  to  itfelf  grow  wearifome. 

Thofc  trifles  wherein  children  take  delight 

Grow  naufeous  to  the  young  man's  appetite  ; 

And  from  thofe  gaieties  our  youth  requires 

To  o.ercife  their  minds,  our  age  retires. 

U  3  And 
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And  when  the  laft  delights  of  age  Ihall  die. 

Life  in  itfclf  will  find  fatiety. 

Now  you,  my  friends,  my  fenfe  of  death  fhall  hear. 

Which  I  can  well  defcribe,  for  he  ftands  near. 

Your  father,  Laelius,  and  your's,  Scipio, 

My  friends,  and  men  of  honour,  I  did  know; 

As  certainly  as  we  malt  die,  they  live 

That  life  which  juftly  may  that  name  receive  ; 

Till  from  thefe  prifons  of  our  flefli  releas'd. 

Our  fouls  with  heavy  burthens  lie  opprefs'd ; 

Which  part  of  man  from  heaven  falling  down. 

Earth,  in  her  low  abyfs,  doth  hide  and  drown, 

A  place  fo  dark  to  the  coeleftLal  light. 

And  pure  eternal  fire  's  quite  oppofite. 

The  Godi  through  human  bodies  did  difperfe 

An  heavenly  foul,  to  guide  this  univerfe ; 

That  man,  when  he  of  heavenly  bodies  faw 

The  order,  might  from  thence  a  pattern  draw ; 

Nor  this  to  me  did  my  own  didiates  fliow. 

But  to  the  old  philofophers  I  owe. 

I  heard  Pythagoras,  and  thofe  who  came 

With  him,  and  from  our  country  took  their  name : 

Who  never  doubted  but  the  beams  divine, 

Deriv'd  from  Gods,  in  mortal  breads  did  fhlne. 

Nor  from  my  knowledge  did  the  ancients  hide 

What  Socrates  dcclar'd,  the  hour  he  dy'd; 

He  th'  immortality  of  fouls  proclaim'd, 

(Whom  t<^'  oracle  of  men  the  wifeftnam'd.) 

Why  fliould  we  doubt  of  that,  whereof  our  fenfe 

finds  demonilraiioafrom  experience? 

OUT: 
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Our  minds  are  here,  and  there,  below,  above; 

Nothing  that  's  mortal  can  fo  fwifdy  move. 

Our  thoughts  to  future  things  their  flight  direft. 

And  in  an  inftant  all  that  's  pall  colled, 

Reafon,  remembrance,  wit,  inventive  art. 

No  nature,  but  immortal,  can  impart. 

Man's  foul  in  a  perpetual  motion  flows. 

And  to  no  outward  caufe  that  motion  owes ; 

And  therefore  that,  no  end  can  overtake, 

Uecaufe  our  minds  cannot  themfelves  forfakCv 

And  fmcc  the  matter  of  our  foul  is  pure. 

And  fimple,  which  no  mixture  can  endure 

Of  parts,  which  not  among  themfelves  agree  j. 

Therefore  it  never  can  divided  be. 

And  nature  fliews  (without  philofophy) 

What  cannot  be  divided,  cannot  die. 

We  ev'n  in  early  infancy  difcern. 

Knowledge  is  born  with  babes  before  they  learn;: 

Ere  they  can  fpeak,  they  find  fo  many  ways 

To  ferve  their  turn,  and  fee  more  arts  than  days  ; 

Before  their  thoughts  they  plainly  can  exprefs. 

The  words  and  things  they  know  are  numberlefs. 

Which  nature  only,  and  no  art  could  find. 

But  what  ihe  taught  before,  fhe  call'd  to  mind. 

Thcfe  to  his  fons  (as  Xenoplion  records) 

Of  the  great  Cyrus  were  the  dying  words ; 

'*  Fear  not  when  I  depart  (nor  therefore  mourn) 

"  I  ftiall  be  no  where,  or  to  nothing:  turn : 

"  That  foul,  which  gave  mc  life,  was  feen  by  none, 

"  Yet  by  the  aftions  it  defign'J,  was  knowi ; 

4  "  And 
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«  And  though  its  flight  no  mortal  eye  fhall  fee, 

*'  Yet  know,  for  ever  it  the  fame  fhall  be. 

*'  That  foul,  which  can  Immortal  glory  give, 

"  To  her  own  virtues  mud  for  ever  live. 

«  Can  you  believe,  that  man's  all -knowing  mind 

"  Can  to  a  mortal  body  be  confin'd  ? 

"  Though  a  foul  foolifti  prifon  her  immure 

«  On  earth,  fhe  (when  efcap'd)  is  wife  and  pure. 

"  Man's  body,  when  difiblv'd,  is  but  the  fame 

"  With  beafts,  and  mull  return  from  whence  it  came ; 

"  But  whence  into  our  bodies  reafon  flows, 

"  None  fees  it,  when  it  comes,  or  where  it  goes. 

"  Nothing  refembles  death  fo  much  as  fleep, 

"  Yet  then  our  minds  themfelves  from  flumber  keep. 

«  When  from  their  fleflily  bondage  they  are  free, 

«  Then  what  divine  and  future  things  they  fee  1 

*'  Which  makes  it  moft  apparent  whence  they  are, 

"  And  what  they  fliall  hereafter  be,  declare.'* 

This  noble  fpeech  the  dying  Cyrus  made. 

Me,  Scipio,  ftiaU  no  argument  perfuade. 

Thy  grandfire,  and  his  brother,  to  whom  Fame 

Gave,  from  two  conquer'd  parts  o'  th'  world,  their  name. 

Nor  thy  great  grandfire,  nor  thy  father  Paul, 

Who  fell  at  Cannse  againft  Hannibal ; 

Nor  I  (for  'tis  permitted  to  the  ag'd 

To  boall  their  actions)  had  fo  oft  engag'd 

In  battles,  and  in  pleadings,  had  we  thought. 

That  only  Fame  our  virtuous  adlions  bought ; 

'Twere  better  in  foft  pleafure  and  repofe 

Inglorioufly  our  peaceful  eyes  to  clofe : 

Some 
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Some  high  aflurance  hath  pofleft  my  mind. 

After  my  death  an  happier  life  to  find. 

Unlefs  our  fouls  from  the  immortals  came. 

What  end  have  we  to  feek  immortal  fame  ? 

All  virtuous  fpirits  fome  fuch  hope  attends. 

Therefore  the  wife  his  days  with  pleafure  ends. 

The  foolifh  and  fhort-fighted  die  with  fear. 

That  they  go  no-where,  or  they  know  not  where. 

The  wife  and  virtuous  foul,  with  clearer  eyes. 

Before  flie  parts,  fome  happy  port  defcries. 

My  friends,  your  fathers  I  (hall  furely  fee ; 

Nor  only  thofe  I  lov'd,  or  who  lov'd  me ; 

But  fuch  as  before  ours  did  end  their  days ; 

Of  whom  we  hear,  and  read,  and  write  their  praife. 

This  I  believe  :  for  were  I  on  my  way. 

None  fhould  perfuade  me  to  return,  or  ftay : 

Should  fome  god  tell  me,  that  I  (hould  be  bom. 

And  cry  again,  his  offer  1  would  fcorn ; 

Afham'd,  when  I  have  ended  well  my  race. 

To  be  led  back  to  my  firft  ftarting-place. 

And  fince  with  Ufe  we  are  more  griev'd  than  joy'd. 

We  fhould  be  either  fatisfy'd  or  cloy'd : 

Yet  will  I  not  my  length  of  days  deplore. 

As  many  wife  and  learn'd  have  done  before ; 

Nor  can  I  think  fuch  life  in  vain  is  lent, 

Which  for  our  country  and  our  friends  is  fpent. 

Hence  from  an  inn,  not  from  my  home  I  pafs. 

Since  nature  meant  us  here  no  dwelling-place. 

Happy  when  f,  from  this  turmoil  fet  free. 

That  peaceful  and  divine  affembly  fee  : 

Not 
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Not  only  thofe  I  nam'd  I  there  fhall  greet. 
But  my  own  gallant,  virtuous  Cato  meet. 
Nor  did  I  weep,  when  I  to  afties  turn'd 
His  belov'd  body,  who  ftiould  mine  have  bum'd„ 
I  in  my  thoughts  beheld  his  foul  afcend. 
Where  his  fixt  hopes  our  interview  attend : 
Then  ceafe  to  wonder  that  I  feel  no  grief 
From  age,  which  is  of  my  delights  the  chief. 
My  hopes,  if  this  affurance  hath  deceiv'd, 
(That  I  man's  foul  immortal  have  believ'd) 
And  if  I  err,  no  power  (hall  difpoflefs 
My  thoughts  of  that  expei^cd  happinefs. 
Thouo-h  fomc  minute  philofophers  pretend. 
That  with  our  days  our  pains  and  pleafures  end. 
If  it  be  fo,  I  hold  the  fafer  fide. 
For  none  of  them  my  error  fhall  deride. 
And  if  hereafter  no  rewards  appear. 
Yet  virtue  hath  itfelf  rewarded  here. 
If  thofe,  who  this  opinion  have  defpis'd. 
And  their  whole  life  to  pleafure  facrific'd. 
Should  feel  their  error,  they,  when  undeceiv'd, 
Too  late  will  wifli,  that  me  they  had  believ'd. 
If  fouls  no  immortality  obtain, 
'Tis  fit  our  bodies  fliould  be  out  of  pain. 
The  fame  uneafmefs  which  every  thing 
Gives  to  our  nature,  life  muft  alio  bring. 
Good  afts,  if  long,  feem  tedious ;  fo  is  age, 
A6ling  too  long  upon  this  earth  her  ftage. 
Thus  much  for  age,  to  which  when  you  arrive. 
That  joy  to  you,  which  it  gives  me,  'twill  give. 
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